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FREEDOM OF OPINION. 


A prope divided as we are, into many 
sects of religion, could not exist in unity, 
under a government of Church and State 
in one establishment. Sects being founded 
upon articles of faith and dogmas which 
admit of no denial, stand toward each 
other in a relation it may be of humane 
antagonism, but still of antagonism. 


no possible amity, save on the common 

grounds of justice and kindness. 

5 tah : . 1 . > 
That the justice of God is over all men’s 


heads, be they of what opinion they may, | 


and that justice establishes between each 
man and his neighbor, without reference 
to any faith or creed beside the moral one, 
certain laws, in whose observance lies the 
only hope of liberty, life, and peace ; this 
is the faith of republics, the only slate re- 


ligion which a free nation can allow above | 


their heads. 

This creed of the free States, which 
must be carefully distinguished from the 
creeds of Church, is derived from an ob- 
servation of the moral necessities of man; 
the necessities of freedom, property, and 
hope ; the necessities of peace, and pro- 
gress, of security and privacy. Creeds of 
religion being invariably derived from a 
divine authority, falsely or truly inter- 
preted, cannot change except by a new 
revelation, or a new interpretation of the 
old. The more ancient they are, the 
more universal their authority. Hence, it 
has happened, that every system of reli- 
gion traces itself backward to the creation 
of man, and, either truly or falsely, as- 
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Be- | 
tween Romanists and Calvinists, there is | 





sumes the word of God for its founda- 
tion. 

Creeds of State, on the contrary, ad- 
vance continually toward higher princi- 
ples, as they are perfected more and more 
by the wisdom of succeeding statesmen. 
A government which does not progress, 
declines; laws and politics become effete 
and useless; aristocracies give way to 
monarchies, and monarchies to republics. 
Republics, fashioned rudely at first, grow 
slowly to perfection, tending always to- 
ward the equalization and freedom of indi- 
viduals. It is by studying the wants and 
aspirations of the poor, the weak, the 
friendless and the ignorant, that men ar- 
rive at a knowledge of the great principles 
of freedom, justice and progress, and not 
by a pedantry of legal lore or by delving 
in the rotten soil of metaphysics. The 
creation and growth of a republic resem- 
bles that of animated beings, in which 
every function and every organ is made to 
subserve the common good, and to pro- 
vide for the common ends. 

Educated by English writers, we find it 
extremely difficult to separate in our minds 
the idea of a church from that of a state. 
Absorbed in the sublimity and terror of 
contemplations that reach out into the 
after life, we forget that divinity ap- 
pears in many forms, and that the creative 
power, the continued and continual Provi- 
dence, appears pre-eminently in the organ- 
ization of nations, by the harmonizing of 
vast bodies of living beings in systems 
of government, founded upon the idea 
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of justice. While ‘aii looks forward to 
the beholding of the Creator face to face, 
in the next life, the study of political 
and moral organizations shows him to us 
by his eternal laws, the image of his per- 
son, immediately, and in the present. It 
is, therefore, a pursuit not without dignity. 
By it we learn, how, by persuasion and in- 
fluence, the freedom and the aspiring hope 
of one man is communicated to great num- 
bers, until at length whole nations become 
intoxicated with a frenzy of freedom, sub- 
siding, after revolution, into the calm of 
rational liberty ; and how the most cruel 
and violent animosity of sects is lulled 
asleep by the music of free eloquence, 
and men who were ready to slay and de- 
vour each other for opinion’s sake, meet 
kindly, and stand shoulder to shoulder in 
a strife for liberty. 

Sects divide and weaken a people ; 
laws unite and consolidate them. Reli- 
gions, excepting always the true and only 
religion, possess each a fragment of the 
truth; but the great church of freedom, 
founded on the ideas of liberty, justice 
and progress, is one and indivisible, united 
by inviolable bands. 

Religion derives the idea of justice from 
the voice of God, spoken in the earlier 
ages, and handed down by written tradi- 
tion. What has come down to us through 
many generations, revered by all, and 
carefully given by the fathers to the chil- 
dren, must be truth; the perishable na- 
ture of falsehood, and the testimony of 
the wise for ages, has established the au- 
thenticity of the written Scripture, the 
foundation of all religions. The republic, 
on the contrary, derives its ideas from 
observation; from observation of the ef- 
fects and of the violations of justice and 
its connate principles. It traces the decay 
and ruin of nations to the violations of the 
rights of man, the rights of liberty, equity 
and progress; the right to freedom and 
security, the right to property and privacy, 
the right to progress, in the perfecting of 
individual happiness. 

While religions, therefore, are establish- 
ed by authority and written traditions, 
through the medium of faith, insight and 
reverence, republics are established by 
necessity and experience—moral necessity 
and moral experience. Laws cannot be 
imposed by any other principle than ne- 
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sito law not dictated by the wants 
of the people, their moral, intellectual or 
physical wants, is either an unjust or an 
unnecessary law. 

While, then, even the just and the up- 
right are tossed in matters of faith upon 
a ‘sea of conjecture, and by various inno- 
vators are led away into unbeliefs, and al! 
varieties of false beliefs; in the one idea of 
human rights, of liberty, progress, and 
equality, they stand firm and harmonious ly 
together, in one living and indivisible re 
public. 

To an eye accustomed to regard only 
the excepti ons to laws, instead of laws 
themselves; the imperfections of human 
nature instead of its grand realities; the 
disappointment, despair, and weakness, 
instead of the progress, hope and power 
of that moral being whose race perpetu- 
ates the image of God—to such a mind, 
the republic a appears only an expedient, an 
experiment, a transition from better to 
worse, or from evil to equal evil. 

Absorbed in contemplation of the past, 
of which that part only remains whose 
original force and value has made it im- 
perishable, they see nothing in the pre- 
sent but a mass of error and confusion, a 
surging sea of vices and abominations ; to 
them, an existing government is a cor 
rupt government; virtue lies only in books 
and ideas; their knowledge of men is 
taken from historic eulogies, which re- 
count great deeds. In the living man 
they see only the limbs and outward 
flourishes, and must wait for the pronoun 
cing of the funeral oration, and the solemn 
grief of the people, before they venture to 
believe that any man is worthy of remem- 
brance. 

Equally incapable of discerning the pre- 
sent glory and majesty of the republic are 
those grovelling minds who engage only 
in the trickery and intrigue of polities, and 
who are the dirty tools and soiled weapons 
of the State which they seem to manage ; 
who fancy themselves guiding and urging 
affairs, when they are only driven alon; 
by a power over which they have no con- 
trol, but by which they profit for the 
season. 

Nothing majestic or divine appears to 
either of these, in the structure and spirit 
of a free government. Because it is a 
present and an actual, an embodied and a 
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real power, it is to them a temporary and 
gross arrangement, living only by contin- 
encies. 

To the philosophic statesman, on the 
contrary, the external structure of the Re- 
public is an embodiment, by establish- 
ment and agreement, of that common 
morality which controls every cultivated 
man in the conduct of his private rela- 
tions with other men. 

If this is not instantly apparent, let 
any one who doubts it consider for an 
instant whether in proposing a law, or 
& constitution for his State—whether in 
this free act of legislation, either as a pri- 
vate citizen or a representative agent of 
many citizens, he regards any other than 
the entire welfare of the people of his 
State, irrespective of his private interests, 
or of those of his few followers and de- 
pendants. And whether, while this gen- 
erous and free power of his mind is in 
motion toward its aim, he does not enter- 
tain the most swelling and elevated con- 
ceptions of his country’s good, and his 
own dignity and credit in the act. Whether 
amid the crowd of low and partial con- 
siderations which rush upon him, to com- 
pel him over to this or that interest, there 
does not rise within him a certain scorn 
and pride, a certain contempt for the 
crowd of small things, a kind of resolution 
and settled will, like that which would 
nerve his arm were he striking down a 
foreign invader in the breach of the wall 
of his native city. 

In the strife of party, motives of the 
grandest order, the immediate and future 
good of the entire nation, the hatred of 
oppression, the progress of the human 
race, the liberty of thought, and the estab- 
lishment of the original decalogue of mor- 
ality, are the aims of the leading agents. 
They do not engage in national politics 
with any slight or transient enthusiasm. 
It is a life-long ardor, a grand combina- 
tion of all the loves, passions, interests and 
opinions of the man, under the guide of 
their great captain and commander the 
Reason. Political opinions, formed slowly 
in youth, and confirmed by years and ex- 
perience, become a part of the nature of a 
man, and stamp him and his family from 
age to age, with a certain character. Hard- 
ly ever do men change their manners, 
their religion, or their politics, when these 
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are implanted in them in early years; 
and if they do change them, and for 
causes insufficient and trifling, they are no 
longer trusted. Political opinions, there- 
fore, flow not from the lower parts, but 
from the heights of human nature, from 
that part of man upon which the Scrip- 
ture tells us immortality was impressed. 

Milton, who of all men that have ever 
written, embodies in his works the great- 
est image of pride, and of that principle to 
which Washington appealed for his justi- 
fication against tyranny, fo wit, the “ in- 
nate freedom of the breast,” has chosen 
for the tragic motive of his grand work, 
the rebellious pride of heaven’s first aris- 
tocrat against the just dominion of the 
law, personified in Divinity. His hero, 
Satan, superior to all created beings, and 
before whom the nature of man shrinks 
into childish weakness, stands as a pure 
impersonation of Pride and Will. It is 
bruited in heaven that God will create a 
new sovereign over the angels, in whom 
a new kind of greatness shall appear, 
before which the pride and will of Satan 
shall be humbled and broken. This new 
kind of greatness is to be marked by 
obedience, and the prince of heaven is to 
be he in whom is the greatest knowledge 
of the Father, and the most absolute 
obedience to his laws. This new sover- 
eign is to claim nothing in his own right, 
and to exercise a delegated and not an 
original authority. The rebellion of the 
haughty spirit, his usurpation and stu- 
pendous wickedness, his career, catastro- 
phe and degradation, the final triumph of 
obedience, and rescue of human nature 
from pride and will, are the movements 
and elements of this epical drama. 

How the image of the poem may have 
arisen in the mature imagination of the 
poet, who gathered in the experience of 
his own life the elements which he em- 
bodied in the work of his declining years ; 
why he should have written the part of 
Satan first, when a mere youth, and 
lastly in a mood of greater wisdom and 
humility composed the work as it re- 
mains to us, are things not difficult, per- 
haps, to understand. In the course of 
nature pride comes before humility, and 
obedience, perfecting liberty and securing 
it against itself, is certainly the latest, as it 
is the grandest conclusion of experience. 
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In that harmony of the grander traits of 
character which marks the true republican, 
a lofty and unconquerable liberty and 
pride of soul is the first and early char- 
acteristic ; not, indeed, as the moral poet 
has depicted it in Satan, rising in rebel- 
lion against God and the laws, but sub- 
dued to a temper of obedience, and yield- 
ing, in noble actions, a finer fruit of con- 
duct than if it were unsubdued. 

Whatever be the effect of true religion, 
or of the inculcation of obedience by re- 
ligious teachers, to confirm men in a def- 
erence to the laws, that is, however, an 
effect which the republican state cannot 
appropriate by any violent incorporation of 
the two institutions of Church and State. 


pacification, defense, and harmony of each 
with each, irrespective of creed, color, or 
social rank, cannot, without a departure 
from its simplicity and sincerity of pur- 
pose, attempt to draw over to its service 
or its interest, either any one rank of so- 
ciety, if there be ranks, or any sect of be- 
lief. 

Our fathers struggled for freedom of 
opinion. They strove forit as a condition 
necessary to their own existence, and not, 
perhaps, from any settled belief that a 

variety of sect w ould be advant: geous to 

the development of truth, or to the hap- 
piness of man. Variety of sect, as it 
exists with us, presents a painful phasis 
of human character. Of the numerous 
opinions which prevail, a few only are so 
liberal as to allow those who differ from 
them the name of Christians, though all 
profess an equal devotion to the name and 
doctrine of Christ. If there is any church 
of Christianity which holds itself superior 
to superstitious. differences, and while it 
comprehends in its creed the germs of all 
truths, and the remedies for all errors, 
yet extends a humane charity to others 
less enlightened, that surely is the true 
church. 

As the religious belief of each man is 
the height and sum, the last fruit, of all 
his knowledge, and consequently the light 
and guide of his moral conduct, it is in- 


deed difficult to conceive of a separation | 


between Church and State in the indi- 
vidual. If obedience to the laws is a con- 
sequence of the virtue of the man, and 
that virtue itself a consequence of Chris- 








tian education, then, indeed, the republic 
does rest primarily upon Christianity as 
its foundation ; but with this religious ele- 
ment in human nature, from which the 
virtues are supposed to flow as from a 
source, there are joined two others more 
questionable, namely, the pride of sect 
and the desire of propagandism. If the 
opinion which we ho'd involves our eternal 
salvation, and the denial of it our eternal 
perdition, and that opinion be a dogma so 
minute, or so profound, as to be beyond the 
reach of argument, resting entirely upon 
faith or upon superstition, the holding of 
it by one sect is an implied damnation of 
those who hold the contrary; and the 


| parties in opposition are thrown by the 
The Republic having for its aims the | 


dogma itself into an attitude of hostility so 
menacing and uncompromising, the natural 
pride of the human heart can alone sus- 
tain them in the difference; and this 
pride, ripening into cruelty, very naturally 
leads to a desire for the destruction of 
those who proclaim our own destruction ; 
and thus contending doctors hurl hatred 
at each other. ‘There is need, therefore, 
for a spirit of conciliation and mutual for- 
bearance, which can be found only in that 
true humility which refers for a decision 
of religious difficulties to God alone. Not 
less dangerous to the community is that 
spirit of proselytism which cloaks ambition 
with beneficence, and under the pretense of 
saving souls, carries on for itself a scheme 
of universal aggrandizement ; against this 
evil, too, society must be protected by the 
equal justice of the laws. Considerations 
of this kind render it evident that State 
and Church cannot safely be united in the 
republic. Nothing, however, tends more 


| to lower one’s opinion of the moral strength 


and justice of the natural man, than the 
observation that this separation, so neces- 


| sary for the peace of mankind, has been 


the result, not of wisdom but of mere 
necessity ; that it is the fruit of compro- 
mise ; acompromise between hostile creeds; 
an armistice which each infallible sect 
(since not only the Roman, but all sects 
are infallible) proposes to have terminated 
after a certain length of time in favor of 
itself, in that happy day when all men 
shall worship God after one fashion, Let- 
ting this go by, though it is by no means 
irrelevant, and hoping, for the love of 
humanity, that the day may come when 
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all men shall have but one name and one 
creed, we turn now to the original ques- 
tion of the necessity of freedom of opinion 
as a temporary refuge, (during the while 
that men remain the imperfect creatures 
that they are,) from persecution, from 
bigotry, and from the painful differences 
of creed. This freedom of opinion is by 


no means, as we have already suggested, | 


a theoretic affair, but arises directly from 
necessity. It is necessary that men should 
live at peace with each other; it is neces- 
sary that they should exist, that they 
should live. It is upon this basis only 
that the party which now administers 
the government maintains its existence, 
and with that existence maintains the 
union of the States. Strike from its creed 
the great doctrine of liberty of opinion, 
and you have robbed it of its life and its 
soul; it has ceased to exist as a party, 
and has become, instead, a temporary 
organization for obtaining office. And 
now, many will exclaim, let us hear what 
you have to propose, that is not already 
accomplished, in regard to freedom of 
opinion; are we not already, both Whig 
and Democrat, protectors of free opinion, 
and is not the Constitution established on 
that basis, and do not all acknowledge 
and sustain it? To this the reply is easy, 
since facts shall answer for us, and facts 
alone, and shall show us that opinion in 
this country is nol free ; that it is far from 
free; that the spirit of persecution and 
proselytism is active, vigilant, and power- 
ful; that the union of the States, and the 
integrity and purity of the government, 
are endangered by it; and that there 
never was a time when it was more neces- 
sary or more difficult to exercise a Chris- 
tian forbearance. 

But first, a few words in explanation. 
It is not only in matters of belief as to the 
fate of souls, and the means and causes of 
eternal salvation, that opinion must be 
held free, but in all abstract questions of 
morality ; in a word, in all conclusions from 
reasoning on speculative grounds. 

Let us suppose, for example, that ina 
certain part of this country there exists a 
sect of persons who, from principles de- 
rived out of a religious belief, propose to 
themselves to force upon all members of 
the community, by the power of the law, 
a certain form of education for children. 
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The employment of the Scripture in pub- 
lic schools, as a book of education for 
children, is held by many to be necessary 
for the preservation of pubiic morals and 
of Christian belief; yet, as this is an 
opinion founded upon abstract reasoning, 
in part, and not established by the ne- 
cessity of the time; as it is not a measure 
of State necessity, but only of religious 


| education, and for the propagation of cer- 


tain opinions ; to enforce it by law, or by 
the vote of a majority of sects against a 
minority of sects, would be an encroach- 
ment upon liberty of opinion; for this 
principle of freedom demands of us that 
we shall never, notwithstanding the deep- 
est convictions of their truth, compel the 
adoption of our principles by another; 
and that the majority shall be resorted to 
for the establishment of laws only, for the 
defense of property and persons, of liberty 
and security. 

And now it will be objected by some, 
under the discussion of this principle, that 
freedom of opinion is encroached upon by 
laws which establish schools, and which 
compel citizens to give instruction to their 
children under penalty of a fine, as well 
as by laws prescribing certain books to be 
used in common schools under the State 
establishment. To this we reply, that the 
laws take cognizance of whatever is neces- 
sary to their own observance; and that as 
a barbarous and badly educated people 
cannot be expected to obey or understand 
the laws of a written constitution, and as 
it is necessary in a free State for every 
citizen to understand in some measure the 
nature of his government and the laws 
which he himself establishes, common edu- 
cation, in this posture of affairs, becomes 
a public necessity, and in consequence a 
public duty. 

Having thus pointed out one instance in 
which the freedom of opinion has been 
assailed, and still continues to be assailed 
in many parts, we come next upona second, 
and still more remarkable instance of the 
same encroachment. At the time of the 
formation of the Constitution there existed 
in a great number of the States, certain 
institutions adverse to liberty, and which 
retained the inferior and barbarous portion 
of their population in a state of bondage. 
The amelioration of these institutions, to- 
gether with the defense of private pro- 
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porty and liberty, was left, where it 
belonged originally, under the power of 
the State sovereignties. The Constitution 
did not assume to itself the care of the 
individual in his immediate connection with 
his neighbor, though it guarantied to 
every State, and of course to every citi- 
zen, a republican form of government. Its 
intention was, that liberty should have 
free course, and perfect itself gradually, 
by the operation of natural and moral 
causes, and not be forced upon those who 
were unable and unfit to receive it. It 
contented itself with a full recognition of 
all public and private rights, as they ex- 
isted and were understood at the time of 
its adoption, and nothing more. It at- 
tempted no reforms, propagated no new 
doctrines, and forced no new privileges 
upon any part of the people. It did not 
affect to be a promulgator of the rights of 
man; since that was the part of a declara- 
tion, and not of a constitution. It pro- 
vided only for the maintenance of an ex- 
isting order of things, and committed all 
ameliorations of society to the care of 
those who are best able to accomplish 
them. It was a result of the profoundest 
conservative statesmanship. 

Now, however, two new sects have 
arisen out of aversion on the one hand, 
and affection on the other, for the in- 
stitution of slavery; both of which sects 
purpose to subvert this conservative con- 
stitution by employing it, the one to es- 
tablish and extend, and the other to de- 
stroy, the institutions of particular States. 

In like manner, had there existed in any 
Siate a privileged order under the laws of 
that State, it would have been necessary 
for the Constitution to guarantee to that 
State, in its private capacity, the right to 
abolish that order in its own time, or to 
maintain it during its own pleasure. And, 
thereupon, certain parties would have 
arisen, proposing, the one party to extend 
that institution, and the other to abolish 
it, suddenly and by violence. And it 
would have been necessary for the general 
government to hold itself aloof from both. 

It may be proper for a free people, such 
as ours, in establishing colonies and char- 
tering new States, to oppose to the utmost 
the extension of private institutions, averse 
to liberty, over territories of which they 
are the guardians; but it is clearly an 
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infringement upon the liberty of opinion 
for any sect of citizens to proceed, upon 
an argument of abstract morality, to the 
violent reformation of the instituticns of 
particular States, notwithstanding they 
be adverse to the doctrine of liberty. 
The war of opinion between the slave- 
holder and the advocate of universal free- 
dom is a just and lawful war, and must 
finally give liberty to the slave, by a 
gradua! amelioration. But when the 
opinion of the North begins to seize upon 
the weapons of the law, and labors to 
turn the forces of government against the 
rights and liberties of certain States, it 
ceases to be a just and free, and becomes 
a usurping and a despotic opinion. Asa 
natural consequence, it provokes its oppo- 
site, and rouses aggression and hostility. 

The first effects of this contest are seen 
in a desire, manifested in the South by the 
pro-slavery sect, to silence anti-slavery 
opinion in the North. 

The attacks upon the right of petition 
in Congress is another manifestation of the 
same hostility. 

The desire also may be noticed to elude 
the decision of a majority, and to force 
slavery upon the territories, without wait- 
ing for that legally ascertained opinion 
which, under the Constitution, becomes 
the source of laws. The two extremes 
of party, in the agitations in regard to 
slavery, are equally averse to a perfect 
freedom of opinion. They regard each 
other, the one with hatred and an in- 
terested abhorrence, the other with a 
superstitious aversion, growing out of the 
rancor which is apt to breed in those heads 
who cultivate a merely abstract morality 
and a theoretic philanthropy. 

Whenever any faction in a minority show 
a desire to elude that provision of the 
government which refers all questions of 
policy to the decision of the greatest num- 
ber, that faction show themselves hostile to 
liberty of opinion; for this hostility is not 
discovered only in the bigotry of religious 
sects, but appears in every attempt by the 
few or the many to force themselves into 
power, by indirect or by violent means. 
Liberty of opinion is the corner-stone of 
the republican system. It confers the free 
suffrage, it provides for the origination of 
laws by the major opinion. 

The first movement towards the sup- 
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pression of opinion, is a movement towards 
despotism. Slaves have no political opinion, 
nor can be allowed to have any, until they 
cease to be slaves; it is necessary, in a 
state whose institutions are deliberately 
engaged in asystem of slavery, to coerce 
opinion when it extends itself to slaves. 

And now, in merely touching the con- 
fines of this question, the most fruitful and 
instructive that can occupy the mind of a 
politician, we seem to discover, by an 
involuntary glance of thought, a principle 
of so great importance to the conserva- 
tion of the state, and to the happiness and 
progress of the human race, that the neglect 
of it may be cited as the cause of the 
many revolutionary disasters of the last 
hundred years; but which, notwithstand- 
ing its importance, it requires an effort of 
moral courage even to utter ina free state ; 
and that is, that liberty of opinion, like the 
right of suffrage, must be confined within 
certain limits, and cannot be conferred upon 
all. 

The right of suffage rests upon the right 
to opinion. But as the one is limited by 
the law to those who are capable of exer- 
cising it, the other is limited by nature to 
those only who have acheived for them- 
selves the full liberty of manhood. Nei- 
ther slaves, nor criminals, nor children, nor 
idiots, nor habitual drunkards, nor persons 
subject to guardianship, nor whose occu- 
pations keep them in ignorance of public 
affairs, are qualified for the exercise of 
free opinion. 

To exercise opinion it is clearly necesary 
to have understanding. Passions and 
affections are not sufficient for its exercise. 
The passion of the mother will acquit the 
son, when the judgment of the wise con- 
demns him. The affection of the slave 
may defend the master, when the law ad- 
judges him to death. Slaves and children 
hate and love, blindly, those on whom they 
depend for their subsistence. They have 
no right to a free opinion, nor can be 
made judges in their own cause. They 
are under guardianship, justly or unjustly, 
it matters not; and to set children against 
their masters, or slaves against those who 
have the care of them, is to sin against 
themselves, and against justice. In the 
dreadful tragedy of Lear, the rebellion of 
the bastard Edmund against the authority 
of the good Gloster, begins a series of 
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bloody catastrophies ending in the ruin of 
a noble house. Equal in wickedness to 
the foul ambition of the bastard, is that 
bloody philanthrophy which excites the 
uneducated and dependent slave against 
his master; and of the same root of wicked 
officiousness is that new piety, which in- 
structs children to contemn the council and 
the religion of their fathers. 

And here again, we are compelled to 
urge upon the attention of all speculative 
politicians, a principle so unpopular, that 
even in this region of free opinion few or 
none have had the courage to declare it; 
and that is, that there is in nature and in 
law such a thing as an EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO 
POLITICAL OPINION. The law confers an 
exclusive right to vote, or in other words 
to express an opinion upon the merits of 
certain men and certain measures, upon 
those only who are supposed to be capa- 
ble, and who have an understanding of 
the men and measures in question. This 
right to opinion is an exclusive right ; it 
excludes foreigners not qualified, crimi- 
nals, idiots, children, and all incompetent 
persons. In a perfectly free common- 
wealth, all these are necessarily excluded ; 
nor can that be called freedom, which sub- 
jects the adult and competent citizen to 
the vote of a child, a criminal, or a lunatic. 

No man in his right senses pretends to 
have an opinion in matters of which he is 
entirely ignorant, and no one thinks of 
asking the opinion of a sot, or a fool, in 
any question of prudence or morality. 
The right to opinion, like the right to 
property, is conferred by nature and by 
law upon those only who are able to use it. 

A commonwealth in which the majority 
are fools, led on by knaves, and in which 
the same majority decide everything, can- 
not be said to be a free commonwealth ; 
since the only persons in it who are capa- 
ble of individual freedom, and of holding 
free opinions, or who have a natural right to 
opinion, are subject to lose all their rights, 
or to be deprived of their proper functions 
by a majority of natural fools. The only 
apology for a republican form of govern- 
ment is in the manly virtue of the great 
majority of its citizens, in the respecta- 
bility and virtue of the trades, guilds, and 
professions. If there be but one man of 
sense and virtue in a nation of natural 
slaves and fools, he must become the 
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ruler ; for nature and necessity have com- 
manded it, and the ruin of a people im- 
pends over their rebellion against nature 
and necessity. 

That freedom of opinion lies so near 
the heart of republican liberty as to be « 
vital point with it, the very first to be 
secured and defended, is manifest from 
the history of the modern reformations, 
during which, by the contests of free 
minds, the true principles of liberty were 
first defined and established in a political 
and popular sense. 

Nor is it the less certain that it is di- 
rectly opposed in spirit to that pure 
democraty, in which the will of a ma- 
jority is made absolute law. Under a 
pure democraty, freedom of opinion is 
impossible; for opinion, to be free, must 
be liberated from the fear of mobs, and 
from the hatred of the ignorant; each 
citizen must feel that he is protected 
against the violence of unjust majorities, 
by an inviolable constitution, which em- 
bodies the first principles of freedom. 
The unreasoning mob hate an opinion, 
because it is equivalent to an action. 
They hate the rich, because they think 
they entertain a contemptuous opinion of 
the poor. They hate the just, because 
they know that the opinion of a just and 
responsible citizen is not their opinion. 

Opinion, to be free, must be also 
efficient and able. The dictates of reason 
become free only when they utter them- 
selves in actions, or in what is still more 
effective, in words. Words, in a truly 
free state, are the actual and efficient 
rulers; and those who know how to use 
them, are always able, with time and op- 
portunity, to accomplish their own de- 
signs. 

Freedom of opinion cannot be said to 
have an existence among the timid, the 
ignorant, or the vicious, since it is the 
condition only of a free and intelligent 
mind. A heart biassed by terrors, pas- 
sions, and ungoverned desires, is evidently 
no more free in one condition of life than 
in another; nor can the external structure 
of the republic rise out of the hearts and 
minds of a tumultuous, vicious, and cow- 
ardly mob. Such a government is the 
work of bold, self-governed, and judicious 
men, in whatever condition of life it has 
pleased Heaven to place them. Out of 
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their hearts the state arises, and on their 
wills it rests and maintains its equilibrium, 
Destroy or subdue them, and you have 
destroyed the state itself. 

That opinion is not free in an absolute 
sense, in this nation, or rather that there 
is a settled hatred of its freedom in the 
minds of a considerable part of the com- 
munity, need not be urged upon the at- 
tention of any close observer of the course 
of public affairs. The removal of all re- 
strictions upon the press does not give 
freedom to the press, but in many in- 
stances only subjects it to another and 
more arbitrary tyrant—the vicious mul- 
titude. The editor of a popular news- 
paper is not of necessity, as many simple 
persons believe, the expounder of his own 
faith, the censor of the public morals, or 
the advocate of the cause which he himself 
has at heart. He is oftener the slave than 
the leader of the multitude, and watches 
the veering of popular sentiment as anx- 
iously as the seaman watches the shifting 
of the winds. He spreads his paper sails 
to the favorable breezes, and seldom seizes 
the oar with a resolution to strive against 
the gale. His course is toward no one 
point of the compass ; his profit lies in 
sailing on and on, and not in any special 
destination. Editors of this kind are of 
course the mere echoes, and in no sense 
the guides, or masters of opinion. The 
law allows them to express any opinion, 
and upon any topic, and they take good 
care to express that only which will in- 
crease their popularity. Instead of the 
spade and the pickaxe, their appropriate 
tools, they have taken up the pen, an 
instrument which digs more gold than all 
that will ever come from California. 

But if the press is not altogether free, 
(and who will aver it ?) how is it with the 
conversation of men in the common inter- 
course of life? since here, if any where, 
freedom of opinion will be first manifested. 

To have a free opinion, the first requisite 
is certainly to have an opinion, but how 
can those have an opinion who know 
nothing of the matter at issue ? or whose 
fortunes, friendships, rank in society, or 
prosperity in business, depends on the en- 
tertaining of this or that particular bias ? 
As a proof how little freedom of opinion 
exists, even among those who are best 
able to maintain it, even among American 
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citizens, we need only instance the a 
and vindictive hatred with which free 
opinions in regard to certain institutions 
are persecuted in a certain class of politi- 
cal society, and that a manly and tem- 
perate courage is necessary to any man 
who will speak freely with regard to those 
institutions. 

If neither the press nor conversation is 
wholly free, and if the jealousy of mobs 
puts the free expression of opinion in dan- 
ger, in public life—if the stigma of selfish- 
ness or cowardice awaits the free speaker 
in one division of society, and the pistol 
and the bowie knife is reserved for him in 
another ; if in this very citadel of freedom, 
the life of a man and of his friends requires 
to be guarded by files of musketeers, and 
cannon planted in the streets, because it is 
the will of the multitude that he shall not 
speak, with what truth can we, above other 
nations, claim for ourselves the possession 
of liberty of opinion ? 

Indeed, in the entire doctrine of liberty 
of opinion, we are perpetually confounding 
liberty with license, and are made sensible 
of the confusion of our own ideas, only by 
some remarkable example which springs 
up to convince us that our freedom is 
much less a reality than we had thought, 
and that there is need for the greatest 
caution, lest we confound liberty with 
mere license and lawlessness, 

In strictness there is no liberty apart 
from law and necessity, no freedom in 
nature, not sanctioned by justice and 
truth. An opinion held neither by au- 
thority received, nor by experience gained, 
be it a social, a religious, or a_ political 
opinion, has no right, in nature, to any 
practical force. It is a birth of conceit, 
merely, and has no more value than the 
passionate insisting of a child or of an idiot. 
To respect the public opinion, therefore, 
one must know the grounds and reasons 
of it; whether it be a dictate of passion 
or of private interest, whether it springs 
from the hatred of one class of society 
against another, or whether it is indeed 
the deliberate offspring of reason and ne- 
cessity—of rightful desires and of free in- 
telligence. 

Meanwhile, it cannot be denied, that 
under the protection of our laws, opinion, 
in individuals, at least, if not in disorderly 
and murderous mobs and associations, may 
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be free, and may exercise its right with 
freedom, boldness, and efficiency ; and it is 
equally certain, too, that there is a party, 
whose liberal opinions make them the guid- 
ing, gov erning g, and progressive party; the 
conservators of those laws which have been 
established to defend opinion against mobs, 
and against the machinations of factions 
and their leaders. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of fac- 
tious persons in the North and South to 
disorganize that party, it maintains itself 
on the broad ground of republican liber- 
ality, and continues firm and united as 
ever. Freedom of opinion is its funda- 
mental doctrine; and this enables it to 
embrace within its circle men of all sects, 
and living under various private insti- 
tutions, but agreeing in the one idea of 
republican nationality and union. While 
a southern portion, on the other hand, 
threaten rebellion, because opinion is not 
agreeable to their institutions — while 
propagandists, forgetful of the sole con- 
ditions of liberty, threaten the party with 
dissolution—while “liberty men” propa- 
gate doctrines adverse to liberty, and la- 
bor to convert the central power into an 
engine for crushing the independence of 
the States—while the partisans of par- 
ticular leaders excite jealousies and fears 
in the minds of the people—this grand 
national party remains undivided, and of 
one mind, holding to its original purposes 
of peace, order, union, and a free and 
gradual amelioration. To establish and 
perfect the natural liberty of the citizen, 
and at the same time to confirm, strength- 
en and enforce the legally ascertained 
opinion of the majority, expressed in the 
law, and acting in its proper sphere, under 
the various constitutions of the States, and 
of the nation—this aim the party of free 
opinion proposes to itself, in opposition to 
all the efforts of unlawful ambition. 

At the present epoch, while the entire 
civilization of Europe is engaged in a strug- 
gle for liberty, a period of the most extend- 
ed and hopeless agitations known in modern 
history, it is a remarkable feature of the 
times, that speculation, the activity of 
discursive reason, employs itself almost 
entirely in opposition to the popular cause. 
There is not at present a single eminent 
thinker engaged in defending and propa- 
gating the ‘abstract doctrine of the Rights 
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of Man, while great numbers of scholars, 
divines, and speculative politicians are 
either laboring to establish the opposite 
theory of implicit obedience, or to loosen 
all the bands of order, and, under the 
name of Democracy, to establish chaos. 
At the golden mean between these ex- 
tremes we discover the republicanism of 
America, the only liberty which has allied 
itself with a perfect system of law. 

The secret of the power and permanence 
of this system, is undoubtedly to be found 
in its deference for rights—rights both 
public and private—rights of property, 


s 
Imitated from Fletcher. 
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privacy, domestic government, and state 
government : rights to an unimpeded pur- 
suit of just aims. It dissolves monopolies, 
it crushes rebellions, it punishes crime ; it 
does not unjustly favor the poor man or 
the rich man; it protects commerce, agri- 
culture, manufactures, and every liberal 
art. It defends the fireside and the social 
circle against the jealousy and the malice 
of adventurers, who envy and abhor the 
refinements of decency and courtesy. It 
is a rational, a’ philosophical, and an edu- 
cative system. 





IMITATED FROM FLETCHER. 


Tis not the dawning in your cheek which shows 
Such conflict ’twixt the lily and the rose ; 

Nor more your eyes, though full they be and bright, 
Could love e’en quench in them this angry light ; 
(Though now, rude anger, glossed in such a deep, 
A true consent with hate doth hardly keep ;) 

Nor yet your forehead, where doth talent lie, 

Wit paired with sense, and veiled in modesty, 

To which such eyes are windows ; nor the lines 
Where nature a deep-hidden smile defines ; 

Nor more the dimples which might fill such smiles 
With perfect sweetness—none, my soul beguiles; 
Nor even the enamelled lustre of your hands, 

And lips true tinted like the rosy bands 

Of morning; nor the sweetly uttered words 

That flow from them, more dear than notes of birds 
At midnight trilling ; not by these persuaded 

I yield, nor to your golden locks fair braided ; 

Not even the full perfection of your form, 

Fairer than silvered clouds, my blood might warm, 
Or move my soul; but this unyielding truth, 

This maiden constancy, this holy ruth, 


These [ adore! 
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THE BIRTH OF FREEDOM. 


Tett us, O where was Freedom born ? 
In the flushed bosom of the morn? 
Or did the sea, with tempest throes, 
The glorious babe to light disclose ? 


Could the dull earth’s full teeming round 
With such productive power abound; 
And wrenching all her monstrous frame, 
Bring forth the child of glorious name ? 


No, not from earth, nor from the sea, 
Arose divinest Liberty. 

"Twas in the secret thoughts of man 
Its life and mighty power began. 


Then shone the eyes with Freedom’s fire ; 
Then swelled the heart with proud desire; 
And deeds that make the nations free 
Proclaimed the birth of Liberty. 


Arms, fields, and heroes made it known; 
King§ fallen, and empires overthrown ; 
Ten thousand by a thousand slain, 

On Marathon’s vindictive plain. 


When first Judea’s new-born strength 
From many a hard-fought field, at length, 
Bore victory home, the shout to heaven 
Was for the joy of Freedom given. 


And when, at dread Thermopylae, 
The Spartan hundreds, stern and free, 
Bore up ’gainst Asia’s pallid slaves, 
Scourged on to seek inglorious graves. 


And when, on Bunker’s dreaded height, 
The hurried rampart of a night, 

Manned by a few brave hearts, withstood 
Oppression’s marshalled multitude. 


Then rose an empire all thine own, 
Oh, Freedom! whose majestic throne 
On laws wide founded, rears its crest 
So proud, it nods o’er all the West. 
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But not alone the hero’s soul 
Admits thy proud, thy sweet control: 
Then was thy glorious race begun, 


When God gave laws by Amram’s son. 


And when all Israel listening stood, 
Swayed by the wild, seraphic mood 
Which rapt Isaiah’s lips expressed, 
*T was Israel’s freedom swelled his breast. 


Inspired by thee, old Homer sang. 
His words in liberal Hellas rang ; 
And still, through eras deathless, roll 
The accents of his generous soul. 


Nor less the heart of Angelo 

Confessed thy vast, ambitious glow, 
When, for his fame’s eternal home, 

He raised tow’rd heaven the awful dome. 


Soft, in the eyes of Mary, mild, 
And his, the sorrow-conquering child, 
Shines Raphael’s tempered freedom, fraught 


With light from heaven’s own splendor brought. 


But ah! howsweet, my Shakspeare, friend! 
All strengths in thee, all beauties blend. 
Brave bard! whose passion-mastering mind 
Could look on man, and yet be kind! 


Such was the freedom of thy soul— 

So grand, yet sweet, thy will’s control— 
With grief and death thou daredst to play, 
And plucked their mortal stings away. 


Edged with sure death are Freedom’s swords ; 
Resistless its commanding words ; 

It builds, fights, thinks—to find, alway, 

God’s likeness in mere things of clay. 


Then, thanks for Freedom! in the breast, 
Of all great joys the greatest, best ; 

Of all great powers the strongest far, 
For arts or arms, for peace or war. 
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REMARKS ON 


He whose thoughts may be led, by his 
tastes or his occasions, to dwell upon the 
stately science of political economy, cannot 
fail of being struck by the vague and misty 
character of the light by which the prin- 
ciples of that science have been, and still 
are, viewed by those professing to expound 
them. 
the full proportions of our present know- 


ledge are a record of the extent of our | 


obligations to those whose labors have 
brought them to their existing shape ; but 
in pursuing the track of thought marked 
by these writers, we find an incomplete- 
ness in many of their elucidations, 

The true professors of political economy 
are the statesmen of all ages. Their task, 
so far as the settlement of principles is 
concerned, has not been a heavy one. The 


structure of governments, resulting from | 


the ignorance of the people at large, has 
simplified the labor of those of them 


the securing the benefits of unquestioned 
power to the use of those who held it. 
They governed their States; but, as a 
general rule, they have left no recorded 
systems. 

It has therefore been incumbent on the 
thinkers of modern times to supply this 
deficit, and to a limited extent they have 
done so. ‘We cannot claim to have made 
great additions, here in this country, but 
we have popularized the subject. 

The practical inferences from political 
economy deal with the interests of men ; 
while the abstract nature of the science 
itself leaves the life of an obvious con- 
clusion therein, dependent on the mental 
character of him whose reflection is ex- 
pended on it. 

A consideration of principle is a stronger 
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expediency ; and hence we find that the 


| verat@ questiones in political economy are 
| said to be matters relating to the existence 


of principles, when in fact they are gener- 
5 g 


ally mere questions of the application of 
_ principles, whose existence has been fully 
| demonstrated. 


Upon some points of the science, | 


Another great cause of divergence of 
views in this matter, results from the com- 
plex character of the cause of any political 
effect ; and from the difficulty, referred to 
by Sismondi,t of tracing a dominant idea 
through a complexity of events. “Plus 


on réfléchira sur les détails, plus on sen- 
tira la certitude des principes,” says Mon- 
_tesquieu ;{ and the want of comprehensive 
| reflection, and the inert or biassed willing- 


ness to infer “cum hoc, propter hoc,” 
unites with these reasons to induce the ob- 
scurity and doubt perceptible in most of 
the existing expositions of the science re- 


| ferred to. 
whose acts are chronicled by history, to | 


The various circumstances of our national 
condition, here in the United States, (which 


concur with the actual adaptation of our 


constitution and laws to the requirements 
of an educated people,) place us beyond 


| the necessity of argumentation upon the 


questions of inherent rights, a discussion 


of which employs at present the mind of 


| France. 


Near as is the relationship be- 


tween the Declaration of 1776 and the 


| French 


Revolution of 1848, none can 


_ justly hold our writers responsible for the 


| political Frankenstein monster whose laidly 


| physiognomy was visible in the “ateliers 
| nationaux,” and whose violent death dark- 


ened for a while the sunny face of France 


| with blood and tears. 


Living exponents as we are of the 
boundless kindness of the Deity—our 
measure of good fortune heaped up and 


basis of argument than a consideration of running over—national errors, whose con- 


from Europe.” New York: 1549. 


* Industrial Exchanges and Social Remedies, by David Parish Barhydt, author of “Letters 


Sophisms of the Protective Policy, by Fr. Bastiat, Corresponding Member of the National Institute, 
France. Translated by D. J. M‘Cord. New York: 1848. 


+ History of Italian Republics, 
VOL. Ill. NO, VI. NEW SERIES, 


¢ Esprit des Loix, Preface. 
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sequence might be fatal to the existence of 
States ia other times and lands, are to us 
but as a straw upon the track of the rail- 
road. 

But our fortune bears with it responsi- 
bility. The late discoveries of physical 
science, unknown in the time of Washing- 
ton, place the White House, at this age, 
as near to the capital of the German 
Empire, as, in his time, Downing Street 
was to the further shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Already the second commercial 
power in the world, in passing from one 
point to the opposite side of our territory, 
from the Aroostook to San Francisco, we 
span all there is of terra firma in the 
broadest part of one hemisphere; we are 
the second power on earth in continued 
territorial extent. 

Day after day we are brought more 
in contact with other nations. Events 
close in upon us. We are hedged in by 
circumstances, never fully contemplated 
by the founders of the Republic. 

Had it been told to Washington, at that 
gloomy period when, at Valley Forge, our 
national existence seemed to flicker like 
the dying flame of a taper; when our 
troops had nearly mutinied, under suffer- 
ings almost too great for human nature ; 
when the whole world seemed combined 
against him; had it been whispered to 
him, would he have believed it, that while 
our sea-ports are thronged with those of 
all lands and all conditions, who come to 
place their ‘‘lares” under the shadow of 
our flag, that in this year of 1849 all the 


surrounding communities should think of | 


seeking to merge their nationality in ours 
—that the course of local politics in 
Canada should turn the minds of both 
parties to annexation, in that fair and 
pleasant country where they have pressed 
monarchism to their hearts, as the spell- 
bound fairy caressed the asses-head en- 
cumbered clown ; that in the Sierra Madre 
our national virtue only should keep the 
annual course of their delegates turned 
southward to Mexico, instead of north- 
ward to the banks of the Potomac; that 
the cabinet of St. James should reserve 
from the people, in Parliament assembled, 
a sight of the dispatches from Jamaica, 
as fearing to reveal the state of feeling as 
to American annexation there al and that 


* See Record of Proceedings in "Parliament, 
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the gloomy walls of the Cabaiias* alone 
should, in the “siempre fiel” island of 
Cuba, be sufficient to smother the expres- 
sion of the wish to join our eagle in his 
flight. We are hastening to the summits 
of earthly power, with the resistless 
energy of the whirlwind. 

It is, then, important to us and to the 
world that our line of policy should be 
distinctly marked. Fully as we may real- 
ize the peculiarities of our condition, the 
events which hurry upon us cannot bring 
us a better result than that ripening of 
our character, whose effect is visible in a 
concentrated feeling of nationality. 

The gifts which glitter in our possession 
are not to be held as by the careless hand 
of the spendthrift, but to be husbanded 
as by those who part with them only on 
occasions when giving is a virtue. The 
capacity in which we hold them is not 
fiduciary, but rather as that of the indus- 
trious proprietor, who shows in his own 
condition an example for the benefit of 
those who, having the power, need only 
the will to “go and do likewise.” Such 
being the case, it behooves us, then, to look 
to it, that we retain possession of that 
wherewith we have been blessed, for our- 
selves. 

The measure of capacity for use is the 
measure of value. He who is the uni- 
versal friend of humanity, entertains too 
wide a regard to do much good to the 
_ of his friendship. 

Far different is that extended national 
feeling which, regarding as a country the 
territory covered ‘by the’ Constitution, looks 
on every rood of it as a sacred spot, and 
on every citizen of that broad expanse as 
a friend and a neighbor. “I have a feel- 
ing of pride in the honor and character of 
every State in the Union. I desire to see 
the whole population go onward and up- 
ward in a course of prosperity and happi- 
ness. My affections for this country are 
not bounded by geographical lines; and 
whether I find myself in Maine or in 
pe. ip still 1 am an American citizen.’’+ 


March, °49. “oiaitaila of P. Miles to the Under 
Colonial Secretary, in regard to Jamuica. 

* Cuba State Prison, where certain citizens of 
Trinidad de Cuba were recently confined for 
cause as above. 

+ Letters of Abbott Lawrence, published in 
1846, 
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This ample field is broad enough. As it 
is enough for the capacities of humanity, 
it is enough for its duties. 

If, then, we hold what we have by our 
own right and by the grace of God, in 
adopting the measures necessary to keep 
it we do no sin; nor though in so doing 
we cross the interest of those who might, 
but will not, take part and lot with us, do 
we commit the crime of “war upon the 
labor of the world.” 

The chief: differences of opinion which 
subsist in this country, with regard to the 
principles of political economy, hinge upon 
the comparative value of the home and 
foreign trade. The reasoning with regard 
to this, enunciated by Adam Smith “and 
Say, and the remarks made thereupon, 
with more or less ability, by Ricardo, 
M‘Culloch, and others, we have not space 
here to examine. What we have now in 
hand is to review some publications, in the 
way of lucubrations upon political economy, 
connected with that department. 

The author of “Industrial Exchanges 
and Social Remedies” (D. P. Barhydt) has 
given us a work of some two hundred 
pages. His aspirations, as we learn by 
the introduction, are not ambitious, but, 
as we learn at the same time, his book is 
not designed to be entirely a theoretical 
essay ; and thus we find, immediately on 
passing the threshold, he takes a stand for 
“free exchange,” and against the protec- 
tive policy. 

“It will be demonstrated (he says) that 
the protected are a few individual pro- 
ducing capitalists, and that the expense is 
borne by millions of consumers.”—p. 9. 
The author‘quotes much from Frenchmen ; 
and it appears evident that he has im- 
bibed his economical ideas in the schoo] of 
France. It is beyond our wish to defend 
the protective system of France, which, in 
many particulars, is open to much con- 
demnation. What we object to is, that 
having contemplated the condition of the 
laboring classes in Europe, and come back, 
as he should have done, with new attach- 
ment to our institutions, the author should 
confound the position of our workin 
classes with that of the “ proletarians,” 
so called, of France, and the position of 
those who do not live by day labor with 
that of the “higher classes,” so called, in 


Europe. 





This error runs through his whole book, 
and is the cause of one chief fault we 
have to find with him. 

Each one who writes a book on political 
economy should contribute something to 
advance the science. If it is original, all 
the better; if not an original thought, but 
one illuminated by a new ‘light, the ‘reading 
public should take the will for the deed. 
It is said, p. 13, “ What is the key to un- 
lock the truth that lies within the science 
of industry? Consumption!’ The note 
of admiration is not an addition of ours. 
It is so put in the book. The reader is 
here reminded of a passage in Melville’s 
“Omoo,” where the native brings the 
traveller a great treasure. On unfolding 
the leaf which contains it, there appear a 
few very small grains of salt. 

At p. 15 we have “the industrial for- 
mula:” “ Production, exchange, consump- 
tion, is the industrial formula;” wherein 
the reader will observe a striking similarity 
to the triad of the Hindu Pantheon, Brah- 
ma, Vishnu, and Siva—creation, preserva- 
tion, and destruction. 

The author then gives us a little parable 
of man’s struggles with certain antagonists, 
labor of production, transportation, profits 
of capital, and the duty or tax. The idea 
expressed (p. 17) of the last is particularly 
unphilosophical. “A power holds sovereign 
sway over the countr y> and wants a reve- 
nue to enable it to protect its subjects.” 
The author proceeds, and supposes that 
“a neighbor has a fancy” to follow the 
same occupation with the individual whose 
out-goings and in-comings are held up to 
us, and being unable to do so as cheaply 
as the original man, he gets “ the sovereign 
power to force” another person to “ pay 
one-fourth more than heretofore,” etc. 
Will the man “succeed in defeating this 
new and formidable antagonist? We 
know not; but we pray for his success, 
and ask it in the name of justice.” 

“Ah! this fourth antagonist, what is 
the part he plays? His business is to 
“keep off competition.” ‘“ Again we will 
pray for success, and this time in the name 
of the Divine law!” 

Leaving the author awhile, let us put 
the latter part of this little “ myth” 
straight. The duty, or tax, is an antago- 
nist whose existence is consequent on the 
wickedness of the man’s immediate neigh- 
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bors; and the additional protective duty 
exists because of the wickedness of those 
who live a little further off. 

“ Meantime ” the author has arisen, and 
gone to Egypt in search of a simile. So- 
ciety, it is said, is like the pyramid of 
Ghizeh, submerged, and subsequently 
emerging; the subsidence of the Nile 
appearing like the reduction of the tariff. 

The book is written with not only an 
absence of that logical closeness demand- 
ed by the subject, but with a generally 
loose use of words. Discussing the dispo- 
sition of the product of labor and capital, 
it is said, (p. 22,) ‘As far as abstinence is 
practised and the product left unconsumed, 
capital accrues, and though to abstain from 
the enjoyment is contrary to instinct, yet 
being necessary to existence, it (the absti- 
nence) will be practised, and,” etc. 

It thus appears from this book, that the 
instinct of man prompts him to consume 
the entire product of his labor, but inas- 

vnueh as his life depends on it, he prac- 
tises absijnence; acting contrary to his 
natural institict, for the sake of preserving 
his existehce. A new view of the charac- 
ter and objects of inistinct. 

It is said, p. 35: ‘ Admit that the time 
is far distant in this country, farther adown 
the dim vista of futurity than our calcula- 
tions can penetrate, when the excess of 
population can exhaust the productive 
power of the land. And this admission ap- 
pears consistent with reason, even though 
we extend it so far as to say that time can 
never come, inasmuch .as the increase of 
education and the high standard of com- 
fort, always effected by removal of the 
pressure of poverty, will (the foundation 
being already laid in our institutions and 
abundant land,) prevent that effect, and 
postpone it indefinitely.” 

Thus, it is reasoned, possessing abun- 
dant land, that land can never be exhaust- 
ed. An abundance of land is more than 
enough, but it is not an unlimited quantity. 
How “ our institutions” and “ the increase 
of education” are to prevent the excess of 
population exhausting the productive pow- 
ers of the land our author has omitted to 
explain, 

We would direct the reader’s attention 
to a special instance of the lack of square 
and massive logic. Our author remarks, 

_p. 15: “Man labors in order to consume. 








Consumption being the object, it is the 
interest of the consumer that the econo- 
mist should study to promote.” This is 
our author’s definition of the object of the 
economist. 

Again, p. 18: “We may readily see 
that it is not the producer, but the con- 
sumer, nature seeks to benefit; that upon 
the latter determine all the beneficial 
effects of all nature’s gifts and of man’s 
labor.” 

On page 41, we are told, “ the rate of 
profits of capital and rent of land are de- 
termined by the proportion between the 
results of labor's efforts, production, and 
the amount it subtracts therefrom for its 
subsistence.” A distinct recognition of the 
obvious fact, that labor is the producer. 

At p. 34 the author tells us that, by a 
certain process “ the reduction of capital’s 
profits is transferred to account of labor’s 
wages, increasing them as much as profits 
are lowered. This is the grand desidera- 
tum in economic science and in statesman- 
ship.” 

This, viz. to increase the wages of labor, 
to benefit the laborer, who at p. 41 is 
recognized as the producer, and who at p. 
18 is to be shut out (the consumer being 
preferred) from “all the beneficial effects 
of all nature’s gifts and man’s labor.” 
Such is the absurdity arising from the 
separation into different classes of the 
consumer and the producer ; a separation 
made, we think, for political and not for 
politico-economical purposes. 

We observe at p. 41 something worthy 
of attention, and as Locke says, “ this 
instance is still more pleasant than the 
other.” 

The author, in his zeal to find arguments 
against the protective policy, remarks, p. 
41, ‘Labor, the sole loser, cannot be 
protected directly. Foreign workmen can- 
not be excluded from the country. //ands, 
as the contractors of labor technically call 
working men, will be manufactured abroad 
and will be imported on living bodies, The 
importation of laborers must lower the 
wages of the workmen, and the manu/fac- 
turers will profit by the partial operation 
of tariffs. The product only of the home 
labor is then protected, and not the pro- 
ducer, the laborer,” ete. ‘‘ Hands” will 
be imported under the protective system ; 
can there bea more explicit acknowledg- 
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ment that the system raises the wages of 
labor, “ the grand desideratum.” 

But there is a peculiar beauty and 
weight given to our author’s argumenta- 
tion 1 by a comparison of the above passage 
with one at p.37. ‘The demand for labor 
we have seen is increased, and likewise the 
amount of its remuneration by freedom of 
exchange, (free trade,) because,” etc. “ All 
branches of industry are enlarged and 
active, and. laborers ure in demand and 
better remunerated.” 

Hence the conclusion must be drawn 
that, the rate of wages being raised by 
the protective system, foreign labor will 
be imported; whence the writer draws 
an argument against the system, which 
the laborer i is called on to repudiate ; but, 
the rate of wages being raised by the 
policy the writer earnestly recommends 
and prays for, the policy of “free ex- 
change,” what happens then? The writer 
would have us infer that no importation 
will take place; that the foreign laborer 
will be attracted by two dollars a day, 
provided the protective policy raises wages 
to that rate ; but two dollars a day will | be 
no attraction to him if free trade should 
give that blessing to the laborer. 

The writer proceeds, p. 42: “ Protec- 
tion is indeed unequal in its effects,” ete. 
and gives us a simile of a “triple Chinese 
wall,” in which people suffer “a living 
death :” the writer confounding the great 
Chinese wall with the walls wherein, an- 
ciently, criminals were built alive. 

“It is not her people that Great Britain 
must send us under free trade, but her 
capital. It is under the restrictive regime 
that she must export her paupers in order 
that they may be fed here. Under free 
trade they will be fed at home by the 
produce of capital sent here in exchange 
for our products.” —p. 33. That is, if we 
do not allow British labor and capital an 
equality with our own, both her capital 
and labor must suffer, and inasmuch as by 
the spirit of European policy, labor must 
succumb, European laborers becoming 
paupers, must emigrate—when we, of 
course, are bound to admit and support 
them here. 

Waiving remark upon the feebleness of 
this reasoning, we take occasion to say, 
that American hands are ever open, Ameri- 
can hearts are always warm ; let the indus- 





trious victim of bad legislation come to and 
pitch his tent tvith us. Our kindness is free, 
in all proper freedom, as the winds that 
blow over the fertile prairies to whose 
occupancy we admit him. 

But those have but a faint and imper- 
fect comprehension of American state 
policy, an obscure idea of the destiny of 
this country, who imagine that the flick- 
ering light of monarchical institutions is to 
be reanimated by sacrifices on our part: 
that it isa duty of ours to harness our- 
selves with the galling bands which bind 
the foreign laborer to the support of an 
aristocracy of blood or of money. 

The broad shoulders of our laborers are 
bent to other burthens; we have other 
work before us. If the foreign laborer is 
crushed by hopeless poverty, if his heart 
is torn by the invidious preference of laws 
which should shed upon him the impartial 
kindness of a mother ; if the daily sight by 
him and his children of all the sweet ameni- 
ties of civilization, beget in him a desire to 
share, and his demand is met by a stern 
denial—let him respond as sternly. Let 
him remember that each and every one is 
born to a higher aim than to live like the 
beasts that perish ; and if he wishes not 
to leave the ungrateful country that gives 
him only the satisfaction of the lowest re- 
quirements of his physical nature, earned 
by unceasing toil—let him read our his- 
tory, let him take counsel of those heroes 
of our revolution, who, while watching and 
toiling for us, erected a landmark for the 
oppressed of all futurity. 

Let him learn how, by debate, by rea- 
soning, by agitation—if it must be, by 
foree—by the firm, sustained action of 
those who work for liberty as working by 
the express command of God, the strue- 
ture of a state may be changed ; but let 
no one ask of us to share his bonds in 
sharing the profits of his bondage. 

We ~ have an American state ‘policy, we 
have an American system: in 1776, in us 
the world was born again ; nor will we, by 
reducing our laborers, the backbone and 
muscle of the state, to the condition of the 
scantly paid laborers of Europe, come 
down from the eminence that makes us a 
beacon to the nations. 

The petty bribe to profit by the degra- 
dation of humanity in other countries, 
offers us no temptation, We know that 
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though the life of a man is for all time, 
the life of a nation is for this’ world only ; 
that should we join the unholy feast of 
kings, princes, unjustly enriched capital- 
ists and hereditary legislators, who batten 
on the carcass of prostrated labor, a cer- 
tain retribution awaits us, in the prostra- 
tion and degradation of our own labor. 

By the spirit of our institutions, the pat- 
ent of each man’s position is signed by 
himself. We have no law of entail, we 
have no class legislation. The poor man 
of yesterday is the rich man of to-day, 
and the descendants of him who might 
otherwise be least forward to make the 
trifling sacrifice (thanks to the inventive 
genius and wonderful energy of our 
people, the small and transient sacrifice) 
necessary to prevent the free competition 
of foreign pauper labor with our own— 
these descendants may be forced to grovel 
under the yoke in turn. 

Thus even our selfishness works for the 
good of the country ; thus, in seeking the 
welfare of ourselves and those who look 
to us, we seek and find the welfare of the 
state. Thus the protective policy, guided 
by wisdom and moderation, by its inevita- 
ble alliance with the strongest personal 
feelings of human nature, vindicates itself 
as the gis of our democratic institutions. 

Another fault we have to find with this 
book, is, that coming in the guise of a 
scientific dissertation, though professedly 
not intended for those the author calls 
“ the savans of political economy,” it does 
not reach that standard, but is rather a 
series of political tracts. If the author 
had come before us holding advanced the 
round buckler, and wearing the helmet of 
the Velites, instead of challenging respec 
by displaying the purple striped tunic of 
the Senator, a consideration of his literary 
contribution would have belonged to other 
literary departments, and perhaps other 
hands. But that which we object to is, 
that in the name of a treatise on political 
economy we have ad captandum argu- 
ments and appeals to that class of politi- 
cal feelings which are the offspring of 
merely gregarious instincts and “ slovenly 
habits of thinking.” 

Not but what the author has a perfect 
right so to do. He has as much night so 
to do as Scott had to use the name of 
“ Jedediah Clutterbuck,” or as John Bun- 
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yan had to ascribe his “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
to the promptings of the airy power that 
reigns over the world of dreams. But we 
elso claim the right to penetrate to where 
the writer stands; and to show that, in- 
stead of the author’s expounding beneath 
the arching trees which formed the aca- 
demic groves of Plato, the trees have been 
cut down, and our author is “making a 
speech from the stump,” and hence to give 
the book its true character. We give an 
instance, which, like the “ shibboleth” of 
the Gileadites, like the “ ceci” and “ciceri” 
by which the French were discovered in 
the Sicilian vespers, will show the truth of 
the case. 

It is said, p. 39, * How does protection 
affect these agents of production ?” (land, 
capital and labor.) Our author thinks it 
necessary to go into a labored demonstra- 
tion, to prove, among other things, that 
“an increased demand for agricultural pro- 
ducts inevitably causes a rise of rent ;” 
and concludes, “ Therefore, as to the land, 
protection, in increasing the price of the 
commodities, imported and home-produced, 
raises rents in favor of those who have ap- 
propriated this agent of production—rent 
being the effect of a monopoly.” 

Observe this forcing of the unwilling ar- 
gument, to connect protection with mo- 
nopoly ; the author apparently forgetting 
his own remarks, at p. 29, with regard to 
land in this country, “upon which the 
producing laborer is usually settled as 
landlord, relieving productions of a call for 
rent.” This last remark being an un- 
qualified admission, that the vast majority 
of cultivated land in this country belongs 
to the laborer who tills it; from which ad- 
mission it is a legitimate inference, that pro- 
tection, causing, according to his own as- 
sertion, a rise of rent, is a direct benefit to 
those to whom rent in this country “ usual- 
ly” ensures, viz: the laboring classes. 

We give another specimen. After re- 
marking, pp. 44 and 45, upon investments 
in articles of luxury, brooches and brace- 
lets for wear, the writer alludes to the 
“love of splendor, which joys in the pos- 
session of an object of show, because it 
marks a distinction between the possessor 
and those who cannot possess it. This 
is a sentiment that appropriates to itself 
the proceeds of labor, giving, through its 
limited and partial consumption, a direc- 
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tion to the employment of capital that in- 
sures the production of such commodities, 
as the labor which, by its hard exertions, 
actually produces them, cannot afford to 
enjoy. In the satin and velvet manufac- 
tories of France, the artisan, whose sweat 
and skill turn out to view the gay and cost- 
ly article, cannot wear it, nor can he even 
wear shoes, nor eat of meat.” 

How much of the politico-economical 
philosopher have we here? To put the 
meaning of the above quotation in other 
words, labor (meaning here the exertion of 
muscle and intellect necessary in construc- 
tion) is not to be employed in the produc- 
tion of any object, unless, when completed, 
the object is to be of such small value, that 
the party who works at making it shal! be 
able himself to purchase and enjoy it. 

The value of a manufactured article of 
luxury, like the value of any other manu- 
factured article, is an aggregate of smaller 
values ; and to endeavor to excite a feeling 
against the combination of different values 
in one object, on the ground that a capital- 
ist (who, in this country, is, politically, 
merely a laborer who has gone a little fur- 
ther in the road of accumulation than his 
brother day-laborer) can enjoy the use of 
these values all at once, instead of suc- 
cessively ; such an endeavor is not only a 
treason to civilization, and to the interests 
of the laboring classes, but it is in itself a 
gross absurdity. 

The great trouble with those who advo- 
cate free trade is, that they confound what 
should be with what is. Page 64: “Itis 
not a state of destructive contention, but 
one of profitable, amicable exchange, that 
nations should relatively occupy. ‘The re- 
lations nations should bear towards each 
other are peaceful, not warlike.” 

It is very easy to tell what character a 
people should sustain, and hence to tell 
what the spirit of their laws should be. 
One may easily sit down and write a state- 
ment of what principles should govern the 
wills of the sixty millions of Russia, and 
how the laws should conform to that spirit. 
Add the three hundred millions of Chinese. 
“Certainly! by all means!” Add fifty 
millions more. ‘“ With the greatest pleas- 
ure !—they also shall be included.” The 
task is a simple one. But practical states- 
manship is a different matter; and it re- 
quires a different exercise of the mind to 
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prescribe a well-adapted system of policy 
for even, say, the petty republic of Andor- 
ra, among the Pyrenees, with its fifteen 
thousand souls. 

The argument for the free competition 
of each with all, in every department of 
industry, with all nations, is constructed 
as if the days of pristine innocence were 
here. .The positions are taken on the 
ground that man has no passions, no na- 
tional feelings, no selfishness. As long as 
there is unoccupied fertile land to be 
brought into cultivation, and an increasing 
population to occupy it, so long will the 
balance of the industrial scale, at any given 
time, be subject to disturbances. As long 
as capital, to be useful, must be invest- 
ed, so long, under the present moral con- 
stitution of humanity, must that country 
which has accumulated seek to preserve 
such form of investment. As long as there 
are objects of desire, so long will unre- 
generate man grasp at them for himself. 
From hence it results, that he who seeks, 
by “free exchange,” or “ free trade,” to 
solidify the phantasy of “Social commu- 
nism of property” into an actual ‘“ Nation- 
al communism” of the property of nations, 
loses his time and his labor. 

With regard to the “ balance of trade,” 
we have this theory, p. 92: “ Supposing 
an excess of importations ; we have already 
seen that the existence of a surplus is 
evidence of insuflicient capital-employing 
production at home, whose products would 
have furnished exportable commodities, 
that, in being exported, would have pre- 
vented the excess of importation; or it is 
evidence of excessive exportations, in other 
words, previous insufficient importations of 
commodities, exclusive of specie—this last 
commodity preponderating.” 

In other words, make no attempt to 
prevent excessive importations, for they 
are simply an evidence that we have not 
worked hard enough at home during the 
year—“ insufficient capital-employing pro- 
duction’”’—otherwise there would not have 
been more than enough. 

We have much more reasoning of the 
same sort, with regard to the balance of 
trade, exchange, and derangement of cur- 
rency. 

We have dwelt upon this book some- 
what at length, but we wish to give some 
ideas of the writer concerning banking. 
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At p. 121, it is proposed to abolish the 
present system, and permit free trade in 
banking—the use of an exclusively specie 
and private note curreney—on the ground, 
mainly, that a legislative bank charter en- 
courages confidence sometimes in worthless 
banks. 

The answer to this argument is very 
short. Every one of those who may re- 
ceive the notes, but the “lau ku yi chun,” 
as the Chinese say, the “laboriously stu- 
pid,” knows that a legislative charter, in 
itself, is no guaranty of responsibility, in- 
asmuch as both the directors and stock- 
holders may be constantly changing. 

The increase of tonnage from 1846 to 
1848 is referred to, as owing to a low ta- 
riff; the remark being made, that “figures 
never lie.” In this last, as well as in the 
first clause, we venture to disagree with 
him. Figures misunderstood are the most 
wrong-headed equivocators this side of 
the flaming gulf. Figures show a reduc- 
tion of the tariff in ’46, ’47, and ’48, and 
at the same time a great increase in our 
exportations of bread-stuffs, and an increase 
also in our importations, and hence in our 
revenue. But we believe it is sufficiently 
well understood, that the great exportation 
of bread-stuffs was consequent, not on the 
low tariff, but on the inscrutable dispensa- 
tions of a mysterious Deity, on the failure 
of the crop, and famine in Ireland, which 
no human power or intellect could foresee ; 
and that the increase of importations was 
owing, not to the reduction of the tariff, 
but to a practical demonstration of the fal- 
sity of the theory, that one nation’s loss is 
invariably every other nation’s loss, and its 
converse ; to the fact of the importation of 
specie, to settle the balance of trade, filling 
the channels of our trade with the tangible 
representatives of the millions by which 
our property has appreciated, in conse- 
quence of the famine, and thus giving a 
general impetus to the business of impor- 
tation, in giving a new stimulus to con- 
sumption. 

Our author looks with much equanimity 
on the depreciation of property, consequent 
on the abolition of the protective tariff. 
Page 148: “ Admit there is a loss, one 
suffered by comparatively few individuals,” 
etc. But the evils of protection, as in a 
supposed case of tea, and the consequent 
destruction of the China trade, affect him 
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with much apprehension. A catholic re- 
gard for the interests of the whole country 
is a great corrective to the blinding effects 
of theorizing ; the possession of this makes 
much of the difference between the parti- 
san and the statesman. 

Eheu, jam satis! This is the author’s 
conclusion ; Page 219: “ As to incidental 
protection, if protection is an evil to be 
shunned, it must be discarded in all its 
forms. And if a revenue tariff only is 
proper, it admits of no incidental effect, as 
that would just so far diminish its revenue 
effect.” This is worse than the Icono- 
clasts, for we have never read but that they 
left the pedestals. 

The reference, a few pages back, to 
“the gaping markets of the world,” is too 
much for us. We must now leave this 
book, remarking that the last chapters, on 
Over-governing, Socialism, and Progress, 
contain much good sense and some origi- 
nal thinking, and make, at some places, a 
very good antidote to the rest of the book. 

The author is evidently sincere in his 
good opinion of the policy he advocates, 
in which he is sympathized with by a large 
party in this country. Their day, howev- 
er, for the present, is over; and we trust 
that a daily experience, by each and all, of 
the good effects of the policy they have 
warred against, will turn each and all of 
them, including our author, into the right 
path, “as we understand it.” 

We have now to recommend to the 
reader’s attention a translation directly 
from the French, made by a citizen of the 
southern part of the United States, and 
offered by the latter for the edification of 
the United States, “ with the hope that it 
may be found useful in the correction of 
some popular errors that have too much 
influenced” legislation. We shall there- 
fore consider our book only in its applica- 
tion to the United States. 

It is called “ Sophisms of the Pro- 
tective Policy,” by Francis Bastiat, mem- 
ber of the National Institute, ete. The au- 
thor strikes at ahigh quarry. His book of 
one hundred and eighty-two pages is of- 
fered as a “ manual” for “legislators.” 

An attempt at regular arrangement is 
disclaimed. ‘The author simply declares 
war against sophisms. We are favored 
with contradictions of, and arguments 
with, (we having only one side of the 
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same,) certain economists in France, Mes- 
sieurs St. Cricq, Argout, ete. etc. M. 
Bugeaud, however, seems to be our au- 
thor’s favorite “‘ Mrs. Harris,” and he is 
handled quite severely. 

We learn here, as in the previously no- 
ticed work, that the consumer’s interest is 
identified with the interest of the whole 
world, the producer’s being adverse; a 
compendious way of disposing of the 
wishes and interests of all parties, in so far 
as they are producers. We object to this 
at the outset, for these reasons : 

It is an unscientific distinction to clas- 
sify the producer “ per ipsum” as separate 
from the consumer ; for each man (of the 
vast majority) is both the one and the 
other ; and in the second place, as a pro- 
ducer, it is not a supposable case that a 
man produces less than he consumes; the 
tendency of free labor, in any moderately 
well-organized State, is to accumulation. 
His interest, therefore, as a producer is 
greater than his interest as a consumer, 
for that which he consumes is less than 
that which he produces. 

This fallacious classification is based on 
this ground. The major part of the pro- 
duct of the labor of the majority is ex- 
pended in consumption. But though the 
larger part of a population are more deeply 
concerned in consumption than the mi- 
nority are, yet it does not follow, it is 
evident, that a care of consumption is a 
care of the main interest of even such 
larger part. 

lt is said at p. 30: “To restrictive 
(meaning protective) laws I offer this 
dilemma: either you allow that you pro- 
duce scarcity, or you do not allow it. If 
you allow it, you confess at once that your 
end is to injure the people as much as 
possible. If you do not allow it, then you 
deny your power to diminish the supply, 
to raise the price, and consequently you 


deny having favored the producer. You 
are either injurious, or ineflicent. You 


san never be useful.” 

Ex pede Herculem, as to the style of the 
book. The answer is plain. The advocates 
of protection may say, to adopt a similar 
mode of expression, “‘ We offer a temporary 
scarcity, in which we must share with you 
(a temporary appreciation of the article 
protected) for a double abundance ; a na- 
tional one, in which you must share with 








us, (in the ultimate cheapness of the ar- 
ticles, and the national independence con- 
sequent on protection,) and a partial one, 
(in the profit on producing such articles,) 
in which at your pleasure you may share 
with us.” 

It is said, p. 41, “‘ Labor constitutes 
the riches of the people,’ said M. de 
St. Cricq: This was no elliptical expres- 
sion, meaning that ‘the results of labor 
constitute the riches of a people.’ No! 
this statesman intended to say, ‘that it is 
the intensity of labor, which measures 
riches ;’ and the proof of this is, that from 
step to step, from restriction to restriction, 
he forced on France (and in so doing be- 
lieved that he was doing well) to give to the 
procuring of, for instance, a certain quan- 
tity of iron, double the necessary labor.” 

It is no part of our business, or wish, to 
vindicate M. de St. Cricq. If he intended 
to say that it is the degree of the intensity 
of labor that measures riches, he intended 
to say a very foolish thing. But we ven- 
ture to believe that an examination of his 
context (which is not given in the book) 
will prove that he simply intended to 
enunciate an obvious truism, that “ labor 
constitutes the capital of the people”’— 
taking the word “ people” in the European 
sense, 

We give the above specimen of argu- 
mentation to show the character of the 
reasoning in the book. 

The author’s opponents are called “ Sisy- 
phists.” The meaning of the term is 
obvious, and the use of it, it is equally 
obvious, is a very feeble substitute for 
reason and logic. 

At p. 50, our author states certain po- 
sitions which he says he will attempt to 
prove, he reasoning, it will be recollected, 
on the free-trade side. 

He says: “I will seek to prove— 

“1. That equalizing the facilities of 
production is to attack the foundations of 
mutual exchange. 

«2. That it is not true that the labor of 
one country can be crushed by the compe- 
tition of more favored climates. 

“3, That even were this the case, pro- 
tective duties cannot equalize the facilities 
of production. 

“4, That freedom of trade equalizes 
these conditions as much as possible,” 





etc. etc. 
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In other words— 

1. That what you wish to obtain, is 
wrong politically, (and therefore to be 
avoided.) 

2. That one of your assertions is incor- 
rect. 

3. That even if it were correct, your 
mode is not the way to secure what you 
wish to obtain. 

4. That the free-trade policy, which the 
writer recommends and wishes you to pur- 
sue in any event, is the best way to get 
what you wish to obtain. To find what 
that is, please refer to No. 1. 

In the demonstration of these propo- 
sitions the author consumes many pages. 

At p. 57, we have the old simile of the 
production of tropical fruits, etc., by the 
use of hot-houses in temperate latitudes. 
M. Bastict talks of oranges, Prof. Lieber 
{a letter from whom is placed in the in- 
troduction) gives us coffee, and M. Bar- 
hydt’s imagination runs upon pine-apples, 
to be produced in New York. 

Whereupon we have to offer this propo- 
sition. If any one, like M. Mathieu de 
Dombasle, talks in this wise, p. 49: 
“‘Each one ought to wish that the pro- 
ductions of the country should be pro- 
tected against foreign competition, when- 
ever the latter may be able to undersell the 
former ;” arguing in favor of undiscrimin- 
ating protection of everything, he is to be 
considered as exposing himself to have 
this figure used against him; and that it 
shall be reserved for M. de D. et id omne 
genus. 

At p. 85, treating of the balance of 
trade, ourauthor gives us two cases which, 
stripped of the verbiage with which he 
approaches and leaves them, are as fol- 
lows: 

A merchant exports French products to 
a certain amount, and receives in return 
foreign products to a Jarger amount, and 
counts the difference as profit. Again, a 
merchant exports French products to a 
certain amount, and the vessel founders. 
This amount the merchant counts as loss. 
In the first case, there appears upon the 
custom-house books, as exported, a cer- 
tain amount, and a larger amount as im- 
ported ; and in the second case, an amount 
exported, and no corresponding entry of 
importation. 

Whence our author concludes, p. 87, 





“That according to the balance of trade 
theory, France has an exceedingly simple 
way of doubling her capital. It is only 
necessary, to accomplish this, that she 
should, after entering into the custom- 
house her articles of exportation, cause 
them to be thrown into the sea. By this 
course her exportations can speedily be 
made to equal her capital ; importations 
will be nothing, and our gain will be, al 
which the ocean will have swallowed up. 
You are joking, the protectionists will re- 
ply,” ete., ete. 

So far as we are protectionists, that is 
not our reply. We do not say you are 
joking, we believe that you have sincerely 
puzzled yourself. We say only this, that 
expressions in political economy have a 
conventional signification. The expression 
“demand” supposes an ability and readi- 
ness to pay, and in adjusting a balance of 
trade, it is understood that the amount of 
the exports of a country is taken from the 
custom-house books, simply as the most 
convenient point at which the amount of 
their value can be fixed. The theory is, 
that at the moment of passing the custom- 
house for exportation, the ownership of the 
goods is transferred to foreigners. Hence 
a loss by wreck must be on foreign ac- 
count; and at the moment of passing 
the custom-house for importation, they are 
transferred to domestic ownership, and of 
course indebtedness incurred for them. 

Pages 88 to 95, contain a mock-serious 
petition against sunlight, written as com- 
ing from candle-sellers, and to combat a 
fallacious argument which it appears has 
been put forward in France, to the effect 
that the more labor a nation’s articles of 
consumption shall have cost, the more ad- 
vantageous it is to such nation. 

Whether such argument has been ad- 
vaneed, or whether it is one of this writer’s 
inferences, we are not aware. If it has 
been advanced, it is probably a mistaken 
apprehension, by some not very clear 
thinker, of the truth, that the larger pro- 
portion that labor bears in the value of a 
home-manufactured article of consumption, 
the more advantageous it is to such na- 
tion. 

Our author has troubles from above and 
from below. He complains, that “ per- 
fumed magazine-writers’” weep over the 
wretchedness of the laboring classes, and 
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on the other hand, that “a thinking man, 
a sincere philanthropist,” writing aw ork, 
“it has scarcely made an impression be- 
fore it is greedily seized upon by the 
crowd of reformers,” who “ examine and 
quote and exaggerate it, until it becomes 
ridiculous,” and then “ you are flattered, 
fawned upon, until soon it must be with 
workmen as with slaves; sober men will 
be ashamed of publicly defending their 
cause,” ete. 

We make this extract, first to direct the 
reader’s attention for a moment to the 
calculation by the author, on his work 
making an “impression,” and next, to re- 
mark on the inapplicability of his latter 

observation here in this country. 

The natural capacities of the American 
working-man, being undeteriorated by he- 
reditary subordinacy ; and being, by our 
system of public education, placed fully at 
his disposition, he advocates his own cause. 
No partial legislation pressing on_ his 
means of subsistence, our broad area of 
unoccupied, fertile lands, and our diversi- 
fied modes of occupation, keeping his 
wages at a maximum, he has no wrongs 
to right. Our labor is our capital. One 
of our statesmen has said, “Congress 
should legislate for the labor, and the 
capital will take care of itself.”* The 
ready national adaptation of this maxim 
of practical American statesmanship shows 
it to be a true, as it is a most honorable, 
exposition of the policy of the country. 

With regard to this idea identified with 
“ free trade,” of the community of inter- 
ests of nations, our author; as oe be 
expected, enlarges upon it. See p. 125, 
etc., and we have to say: that the segre- 
gation of different nations, whether or not 
it began with the first confused noises 
that echoed upon the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, is a bare fact. The divine purposes 
in such segregation we cannot know. But 
till the curse of Babel is removed, and 
universal brotherhood dawns upon us, the 
motto, ‘suum cuique,” must rule. The 
mutual concessions made with nations are 
but a concession of some of the national 
wishes in order to avoid a larger conces- 
sion. 

The national feeling of love of country 
is analogous to, is indeed an enlargement 








* Abbott Lawrence’s Letters, pub. in 1946. 





of, the feeling which prompts each one to 
the care of his family. Cicero has it, 
“Omnes omnium caritates, patria una 
complexa est.” The feeling as to foreign 
nations is analogous to that with w hich i in 
social intercourse we regard any other 
citizen of the same town. Locke thus 
limits it: ‘‘ Every one, as he is bound to 
preserve ‘himself, so, by the like reason, 
when his own preservation comes not in 
competition, ought he as much as he can, 
to preserve the rest of mankind.”* It 
may be said, extend this national feeling, 
and we have “free trade,” to which the 
reply is: you give to your family—extend 
the principle, and you have—what? a 
“communism” of property. ‘The argu- 
ment for one is the argument for the 
other—a distorted philanthropy or one too 
diluted for practical benefit. 

The controversies which our author 
enters into, (and having it all his own way, 
so much to his own satisfaction,) are but 
an epitome of the usual politico-economi- 
cal controversies. We find no new prin- 
ciples advanced on either side. There 
being no umpire, nothing is settled. But 
the subject is stirred. What of false has 
been brought forward, lives an obscure life, 
for we conclude that error will never die 
till the father of errors is exterminated: 
what of truth has been elicited, finds a 
reception in the minds of reflecting and 
reasoning men who are candid, and thus 
the creat mind of the community swings 
slowly to its track. 

We are, near the end, presented with a 
chapter on metaphors and invidious terms, 
and the indisereet use of them is very 
properly reproved. In this chapter the 
author uses the word “monopolists,” as 
applied to those engaged in the branches 
of production more “particularly protected 
by a tariff. How an advantage which is 
open to all can be said to be monopolized, 
has never been explained. The term is 
borrowed from other times and countries. 
The privilege of making and selling gold 
and silver lace, granted by James VL. for 
the benefit of Villiers, was a monopoly. 
The privilege of selling all the ice used in 
Cuba, is a monopoly ; but he who applies 
the term to the protecting a branch of in- 
dustry which any one may esti tania 





* Essay on Civil Government. 
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himself to the imputation of want of can- 
dor, or of good sense. 

The author having now come to his 
conclusion says, (p. 179,) “I have no 
hope that the reader, as he lays down my 
book, will exclaim, J know. My aspira- 
tions will be fully satisfied if he can but 
sincerely say, J doubt” —a modesty which 
we hope is sincere. We do doubt, that 
he will make many converts here to free 
trade. 





We are pleased to see this translation. 
Its main use is to show the present state 
of the “free trade” controversy in France. 
We would there were in this country more 
translations from European continental 
literature. The opinions of the country 
are too much biassed by the control of 
English literature, which is not a compe- 
tent sponsor for the young Anak of North 
America, the growing mind of the United 
States. J. 





SENTIMENT. 


On, that so holy thoughts would oftener stoop 
Where music maddens—thousand tapers gleam ! 
I saw her ’mid a lovely, dancing group— 

I saw her lightly leap and gently droop. 

She seemed a lily, walking in a dream 

By ripples hushed, upon a moonlit stream— 

A truant lily, wandering in a trance; 

And as she glid where full the tapers blazed 
Upon her pale, transparent countenance ; 

And as her meek blue eyes she half-way raised, 
And then moved on, slow swimming in the dance— 
I pressed my dizzy brow, and gazed and gazed, 
As if, half-waked at dawning, I had found 

The day-star singing, dancing on the ground! 
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TRANSLATED 


Multitude -in unity, or unity in variety, 
the expressive mark of every masterpiece 
of nature and of art, admirably character- 
izes the productions of the genius of Leib- 
nitz. Extreme variety in the number and 
kind of ideas with which he has enriched 
the intellectual world, the elements of every 
order which he has combined. Absolute 
unity of principle, of method, of plan, and 
of end, as exhibited in that grand and 
beautiful system which binds together and 
harmonizes the two worlds of spirit and 
matter, by referring them to the unity of 
a monarchy constituted under the govern- 
ment of the greatest and best of Sover- 
eigns. ((iuvres, ii. 37.) 

If one considers the form, only, under 
which the manifold products of this most 
fertile genius are presented, as in de- 
tached morsels or fragments, scattered 
through vast collections, the mind is in- 
stantly struck with their prodigious variety. 
It is under this aspect that they commonly 
present themselves to the biographer, and 
often likewise to the historian, of philoso- 
phy. But, in this way, one may abso- 
lutely fail of the total and harmonious 
effect of this grand and beautiful perspec- 
tive, or seize only, partial views—single 
features—without their order or connection. 
The philosophical works of Leibnitz form 
a body of doctrine, the parts of which, 
however great their number and diversity, 
are yet organized by the same principles, 
are pervaded by one and the same spirit 
of life. This spirit, diffused through each 
one of his numerous productions, animates 
equally the works of the jurisconsult, the 
historian, the theologian, the physician, 
above all, of the mathematician, where it 
shines with peculiar lustre. But it is not 
any one of these partial works that can 
exhibit to us the principle, the source, or 
the proper focus of this life. The primary 
philosophy, the science of principles, as 
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Leibnitz himself styles it—this philosophy, 
truly primary in the order of his medita- 
tions, was the beginning, the end, and the 
aim of all his intellectuai life. The science 
of the human understanding, according to 
a worthy historian,* was one of the last 
that Leibnitz came to investigate or to com- 
prehend. Now, we might demonstrate, 
a priori, that in the point of view where 
this great metaphysician placed himself 
from the first, the science of the under- 
sianding, identical to him with that of 
principles, could not allow precedence to 
any other, as dependent on it either in the 
order of time or of derivation. But we 
have more direct proof to oppose to the 
assertion of the historian ; and this is fur- 
nished us by Leibnitz himself, in a pre- 
cious fragment which contains, as in a 
state of germ, his whole philosophical 
system. In the writing entitled “ History 
and Recommendation of a Universal Char- 
acteristic Language,” Leibnitz informs us 
that, when scarcely sixteen years of age, 
he was led by his meditations to conceive 
the sublime idea of an alphabet of human 
theughts, which should comprehend the 
elements or characteristics of the most 
simple of all our ideas, and should serve 
to express the different combinations of 
them in such a way that, by proceeding 
from the simple to the compound, or re- 
turning from the compound to the simple, 
it would be possible and easy to discover 
and demonstrate every sort of truths. The 


| author describes the childish delight, as he 


calls it, which this fine speculation caused 
him; while he owns that he was far from 
apprehending all its practical difficulties. 
Nevertheless, his after progress in the 
derivative sciences only confirmed to him 
the possibility of this lofty philosophical 
project ; and but for the events and multi- 
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farious labors which occupied his life, we 
should have had, perhaps, if not a uni- 
versal language, at least the acquisition of 
an admirable instrument, or logical lever, 
This first step in his intellectual career de- 
cided, or rather declared, the vocation of 
the metaphysician. Already he has begun 
like Aristotle, and discovered or invented 
his logic ; soon rising higher, he encoun- 
ters Plato, and advances along with him 
in his majestic flight. His first medita- 
tions on the universal language led, four 
years after, (A. D. 1666,) to the “ Disser- 
tation on the Art of Combination,” which 
was only a particular and very simple ap- 
plication of the fundamental principle of 
the former to ideas of quantity or number, 
of extension or situation, and so to diverse 
classifications or combinations of ideas of 
this order. A discovery so novel in the 
scientific world was, for the author, but a 
natural result of the progress of a truly 
methodical spirit, able to ascend to prin- 
ciples, and to follow their consequences to 
their termination ; insomuch that he testi- 
fies his astonishment that it could escape 
such minds as Aristotle and Descartes in 
their most advanced speculations, whilst 
it presented itself to him at the threshold 
of his career, even before he was initiated 
in the mathematical, physical, or moral 
sciences. And the sole reason is, says he, 
that J seek always, and in everything, for 
first principles ; a tendency, indeed, which 
well characterizes the metaphysician born 
to create the primary philosophy ; for, 
obviously, no trace of it had existed before 
him. If the two philosophers, to whom 
he here renders homage, have left to him 
the whole honor of the invention of a 
universal characterislique, he finds the 
reason of it in the natural repugnance felt 
by the most eminent minds to stop at first 
principles, which do not offer in themselves 
any attraction, any perspective fitted to 
animate or sustain the efforts of the in- 
tellect. Thus, says he, after having slightly 
tasted of principles, they are eager to 
reject them, by leaving them far behind, 
no more to return to them. Perhaps we 
may discover in these words the secret 
causes of the very aberrations of the 
illustrious author of the system of monads, 
and the pre-established harmony. The 
history of the intellectual life of Leibnitz 
shows him incessantly impelled by his 
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inextinguishable activity, or by the memo- 
rable circumstances of his civil life, to a 
multitude of labors, of literary and scien- 
tific enterprises of the most diverse kinds ; 
but returning always to the scientific prin- 
ciples, the object of his first meditations. 
“ Although,” said he, “I am one of those 
who have cultivated the mathematics 
chiefly, I have, since my youth, ceased 
not to meditate on philosophy ; for it has 
always seemed to me that there is a 
method of establishing in it something 
solid, by means of clear demonstrations. 
But we have much greater need of light 
and of certainty in metaphysics than 
in the mathematics; because these carry 
with them, or in their very terms, clear 
and infallible proofs of their certainty. It 
is only requisite, then, to find certain terms, 
or forms of expressing metaphysical pro- 
positions, which shall serve as a clue, in 
this labyrinth, for resolving the more 
complicated questions by a method like 
that of Euclid, so as to preserve always 
that clearness or distinction of ideas which 
the vague and indeterminate signs of our 
vulgar tongues do not allow.” We recog- 
nize here the whole influence of the early 
meditations of Leibnitz on the universal 
language. We can thus see already 
whence will come the very dogmatic and 
absolute character of his doctrine. Placed 
from the very first in the purely ontologi- 
cal point of view, Leibnitz refers to it all 
conceptions, and even the facts them- 
selves of Nature, whether external or in- 
ternal. ‘Truth, absolute reality, will exist 
for him only in the abstract, and never in 
the concrete of those sensible representa- 
tions which are clear, (i. e. obvious,) but 
at the same time always confused or indis- 
tinct. In this point of view, mathematical 
science will nowise differ from metaphysics, 
or the science of realities, except in ex- 
pression, or the forms of ils propositions. 
It will only be requisite to find signs ap- 
propriate to denote, first simply, and after- 
ward in their combinations or complexions, 
the last products of analysis, the last ab- 
stractions, which are at the same time also 
the last reasons of all that we understand, 
and the first elements, the only true ele- 
ments, of all our ideas. Such are the 
principles of the art of combination ; such 
the foundation of all the hopes which at- 
tached themselves, in the author’s mind, 
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to this act when perfected and applied to 
the whole system of our ideas. In fact, 
since the metaphysical reason of things is 
identified with the mathematical reason, or 
demonstrative logic, the syllogism acquires 
a primary value, and possesses a privilege 
of entire infallibility, in virtue of its form 
alone, (vi forme.) ‘This character of ab- 
solute reality will pass, necessarily, from 
the most abstract principle tots last con- 
sequence, provided this is legitimately or 
regularly deduced. Thus it is that all the 
laws of pure logic which the understand- 
ing finds in itself, and which it has not 
made, will come to be identical with the 
laws of Nature, 7. e., with the relation of 
things themselves, such as they actually 
exist, under the title of possibles in the 
divine understanding, which is the region 
of essences, the type and only source of 
all reality. The possible is therefore be- 
fore the actual, as the abstract before the 
concrete, the universal notion before the 
particular representation. Indeed, the geo- 
metrical metaphysician must be more or 
less prone to resolve the human reason 
into calculation, or to take often the forms 
for the essence of things. But the logical 
“faith” of Leibnitz goes beyond the mere 
signs ; it derives its purely absolute char- 
acter from the very nature of principles, 
as he understands them, in essence ap- 
proaching to that of the model ideas or 
archetypes of Plato, as we shall elsewhere 
see, 

After setting forth the absolute character 
of the Leibnitzian philosophy, the writer 
proceeds: 


“This faith of the author of the system of 
monads in the reality of conceptions the most 
abstract, can only be compared with that of 
Spinoza, a mind as eminently and still more 
exclusively logical, with whom nothing was 
able to counterbalance or relax the omnipotence 
of his deductions. To the view of Leibnitz, 
in fact, as to that of Spinoza, the order and the 
regular connection established between notions 
or (logical) terms, correspond perfectly, or are 
even identical with, the order and real connec- 
tion of things in nature, of existences such as 
they are. Monadology or pantheism, there- 
fore, rest on the same hypothetical basis. How 
comes it, then, (it may be asked,) that Leibnitz 
stopped short of this dangerous declivity, which, 
since the origin of philosophy, has drawn the 
profoundest and boldest speculators towards 
that conception void of all grandeur—a deified 
nihility—that devouring gulf wherein all indi- 





vidual existence is swallowed up? We are 
constrained to say that the author of the sys- 
tem of monads was preserved from this dismal 
error solely by the nature or proper character 
of the principle on which he based his system ; 
a principle truly one and individual, as pre- 
sented in the primitive fact of the existence of 
the me, before it has acquired the value of a 
universal and absolute notion. A system which 
multiplies and divides the living forces to 
equality with the intelligible elements or atoms 
of Nature, ought, it would seem, to preclude or 
dissipate forever those sad and dismal illusions 
of Spinozism,which were too much favored by 
the principle of Descartes. Only, perhaps, it 
was proper, (i. e., had its appropriate use,) in 
fixing for our minds the two poles of all human 
science—the personal me, whence all know- 
ledge starts, and the personal God where all ter- 
minates. In order to appreciate this point of 
view, it is necessary to examine briefly the 
principles and tendency of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, which Leibnitz thought it needful to 
reform. The principle of Descartes, expressed 
by the euthymeme I think, therefore I exist, 
comprehends two terms, or elements, of a 
heterogeneous nature, the one psychological— 
the actual ‘me’ of consciousness; the other 
ontological, the absolute ‘me’—the soul, sub- 
stance, or thinking essence. But how to find 
the bond which unites two such diverse ele- 
ments? Descartes decides the question, be- 
fore he has even stated it. His principle leaves 
open to philosophy two opposite paths; one, 
that which, starting from experience, and ad- 
mitting nothing but what is sensible, leads to 
the denial of the reality of notions, (or ideas ;) 
the other, that which, starting from innate 
notions as the absolute reality, leads to the 
rejection of all testimony of experience and 
the senses. The former is speculative scep- 
ticism joined to practical materialism ; the lat- 
ter is idealism and pure spiritualism. What- 
ever effort the understanding makes to conceive 
of the thing, or thinking substance, separately 
and apart from the actual me, (of conscious- 
ness,) this notion tends singularly to join to, or 
blend with itself, that of another substance, 
which has, on its side, extension for its essen- 
tial attribute or fundamental mode. But. since 
the distinction which is thought to obtain be- 
tween substances is no other, in fact, than that 
of two attributes or fundamental modes, which 
characterize each of them respectively, why 
suppose two substances, and not rather a single 
one, which unites in itself the distinct attributes 
of thought and extension? Under these two 
attributes, Descartes himself comprehends al} 
that we call existences, i. ¢., all (substances) 
either thinking and unextended, or non-thinking, 
and therefore material and extended, and pure 
machines, without being able to conceive of 
any intermediate class. Thus we sha!l come 
at last to demonstrate that there is not, and 
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there cannot be, but a single substance, the 
universal being, alone necessary, the grand all, 
to which exclusively belong reality, or the title 
of being or substance, and of which all that we 
improperly call by this name is, in fact, but a 
modification. Now, as it is logically certain 
that all effects are contained (eminently or for- 
mally) in their cause, we can say that all beings 
are contained in the universal being, which is 
God. It is in him alone that we can see or 
think (perceive or conceive) all that which 
really exists; it is in him that we exist—that 
we move and are conscious (sentous.) Here 
Malebranche and Spinoza meet in the sume 
path; logic unites them, mysticism separates 
them. Such are the ontological consequences 
deduced from the Cartesian principle. 

* Let us now look at the psychological con- 
sequences. Thought alone reveals to us the 
being of the soul, which is the first reality, and 
thus the only substance which we can appre- 
hend thus directly as by intuition. We have 
not any immediate hold on all that which we 
call material substance. We know nothing in 
fact but by our ideas, and these ideas are noth- 
ing else than modifications of our own spirit. 
The simple ideas of sensations, colors, sounds, 
smells, are only ia ourselves, and not at all in 
the objects which they represent to us. All that 
we call objects have no existence then except 
in our ideas; and since, moreover, there is no 
other cause or force but God, who produces 
modifications as he creates beings, the sensible 
world is nothing but appearance, pure phenom- 
enon without reality. ‘Thus there is no middle 
ground: either the objects are identical with 
the ideas or sensations which represent them, 
and then bodies and extension are nothing but 
phenomena ; or else bodies and extension really 
exist apart from our ideas with our being per- 
mitted to doubt their existence, for the sole 
reason that God assures us of them; and in 
this case the separation of the two substances, 
in the material and the immaterial, is complete 
and absolute. But thus their communication, 
their reciprocal influence, is naturally impossi- 
ble ; it cannot take place except by a miracle, 
and demands the continual and uninterrupted 
intervention of the Deity. From the natural 
heterogeneousness of the two substances it 
follows inevitably that the soul cannot really 
move the body; no more can one body com- 
municate its motion to another if God do not 
intervene to move it on occasion of the soul’s 
desire, or of the encounter and concussion of 
bodies. It follows too from the same principle, 
or from the separation of being into two iso- 
lated classes, without any intermediates, that 
animals are wholly material or pure machines, 
who have no sensation for the sole reason that 
they do not think as we, or because they have 
not an immortal soul like ours. 

“Such were the metaphysical principles of the 
doctrine which Leibnitz believed himself called 





to reform. ‘ Impatient,’ says Brucher, ‘ of see- 
ing metaphysics degenerate into vain scholas- 
tic subtleties, Leibnitz conceived his general 
plan of reform by commencing with the notion 
of substance, which he regarded as the princi- 
ple and basis of all real science. The new 
system erected on this foundation had soon many 
proselytes notwithstanding the violent opposi- 
tion of the Cartesians, who repelled, as contra- 
ry to the whole doctrine of their master, the 
notion of agtive force or energy, as being the 
sole characteristic of substance in Leibnitz’s 
point of view; but already this fundamental 
notion had developed itself in such a way as to 
bind together, in the simplest manner possible, 
all the laws of the universe, the world of spiri: 
as well as that of bodies. Such in fact is the 
fecundity of the idea of substance rightly un- 
derstood, as Leibuitz himself remarks, that 
from this alone are derived all the primary 
truths respecting God, created spirits, and the 
nature of bodies. * * * Now to illus- 
trate the idea of substance, it is necessary to 
go back to that of force or energy, the explica- 
tion of which is the object of a particular 
science, called dynamics. Active or acting 
force is not the naked power of the schools ; it 
must not indeed be understood as it was by 
the scholastics, asa simple faculty or possibility 
of acting, which to be realized or reduced to 
action, has need of an excitation from without, 
and, as it were, of a foreign stimulus. Where 
active force includes its action in itself; it is 
eutelechia, (actuality,) a mean power between 
the simple faculty of acting and the deter- 
minate act or efiect. This energy contains 
or involves the effurt, and goes about (se porte 
& agir) its action of itself, without any provo- 
cation from without. Energy, living force, 
manifests itself in the example of a weight sus- 
pended, which draws or stretches the cord ; but 
although we can give a mechanical explanation 
of gravity or the force of elasticity, (ressort,) 
yet the last reason of the notion of matter is no 
other than this force impressed upon all ezis/- 
ences (étus) at their creation, and limited in 
each by the opposition or the contrary direction 
of all the others. I say this active force (vir- 
tutem agendi) is inherent in all substances 
which cannot be a single instant without aci- 
ing ; and this is as true of substances called 
corporeal as of spiritual substances. Here is 
the capital error of those who have made the 
essence of matter to consist in extension, or 
even in impenetrability, if they imagine that 
bodies are able to be in absolute repose ; we 
shall show that no substance is able to re- 
ceive from another substance the force even 
of acting, and that its own effort alone, or the 
force pre-existent in it, can find nothing with- 
out except limits which check and determine 
it.”"—(De Prima Philos., ete. p. 18.) 


The whole metaphysical and dynami- 
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eal doctrine of Leibnitz is contained in 
this passage. 

The Cartesians say: All substance is 
entirely and essentially passive; no ac- 
tion belongs to created things. ‘This 
principle, pushed to its consequences, leads 
naturally to Spinozism, as we have seen, 
and as Leibnitz himself profoundly re- 
marks, in his letter to Hanschius on Plato- 
nism. Leibnitz establishes the opposite 
thesis: All substance is entirely and essen- 
tially active ; all simple being has in itself 
the principle of all its changes. (Prin- 
cipes Philosophiques, sec. 74.) All sub- 
stance is force in itself, and all force or 
simple being is substance. We may see, 
in the very curious fragment entitled De 
ipsa Natura sive de vi insita, with what 
vigor he attacks Cartesianism on this fun- 
damental point, and maintains the necessity 
of the contrary principle, that, viz.: of ab- 
solute, universal activity, impressed origi- 
nally upon all natural existences. For the 
creation of a world like ours, Descartes 
demanded matter and motion for creating 
two worlds at once, the world of spirit and 
that of matter; Leibnitz demanded only 
active forces or simple entities, which con- 
tain in themselves the principle of all their 
own changes. But, for conceiving this 
double creation, it is necessary to “pl: ace 
one’s self at the centre, or in the stand- 
point of the Deity himself, of whose 
thought it is but the realization. In his 
first meditation (sur la connaissance, la 
verité et les idees) Leibnitz puts the i inquir y; 
whether it is given to man to push the 
analysis of notions as far as to those first 
possibles, those pure and irresolvable ele- 
ments, which are identical with the attri- 
butes or the ideas of God himself; and he 
dares not yet to affirm that the human 
mind is endowed with such a power. Now 
the way is opened ; it is that of this very 
analysis of our notions, pushed even to 
those last abstractions, or the simple en- 
tities which shall be the only realities; for 
the érue ideas, and the perfect adequates 
which correspond to them, cannot be, in 
our own mind, all limited too as it is, 
other than they are in the divine under- 
standing, the true region of essences. In 
using this marvellous and inexhaustible 
faculty of abstraction which is given us, 
if the last elements of things and the real 
grounds of our abstractions transcend the 
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limits of the understanding, we may 
least be sure that this ground pre-ezists 
in some other intelligence ; that God knows 
it; that angels may discover it. (De arte 
combinatoria.) Thus we see how com- 
pounds, of whose phenomena we have 
clear, but at the same time confused or 
indistinct representations, come to resolve 
themselves into simple or unextended en- 
tities. Thus extension, which offers itself 
to the touch and the sight, and is but a 
form of these senses, resolves itself into 
numerical unities, the only real entities in 
Nature which do not fall under the notice 
of the senses nor of the imagination, but 
are beheld by the pure vision of the under- 
standing, identical with that of God him- 
self; for our sensations are not like those 
of animals, but perceptions more or less 
obseure of that which is in the divine un- 
derstanding, «biding there in the most 
eminently distinct or adequate form. We 
thus begin to understand in what sense 
Leibnitz attributes to all monads (or sim- 
ple entities) the capacity of representing, 
each in its way, the whole universe. We 
may say that God, who knows all the rela- 
tions of a single thing to the whole crea- 
tion, sees at once the entire universe in the 
last atom of Nature. Now, since every 
thing has necessary relations with the 
whole universe, we may rightly conclude, 
in a certain sense, that this thing, or entity, 
represents (virtually) the universe to the 
eyes of Him who knows and sees the whole. 
Thus it is that we say of a symbol, an 
object dead in itself, that it represents, for 
a living intelligence, all the ideas and the 
manifold relations which this intelligence 
has been able to associate with it. But on 
what can be founded the hypothesis of a 
kind of reciprocal representation between 
the object and the subject, between the 
sign thought or conceived and the spirit 
which thinks or conceives, in giving to the 
symbol its representative capacity? This 
is, indeed, the obscure side of the system, 
and Leibnitz has not attempted to clear it 
up. The ambiguity of such words as 
representation, perception, seems to involve 
him in a kind of illusion. These terms, in 
fact, like almost all those of psychological 
language, offer a double sense to the mind, 
and lead thus to two opposite points of 
view, an internal and external, relative and 
absolute. If to the eyes of Deity every 
38 
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monad represents the universe, can there 
be in the very interior of this monad a 
representation cr perception infinitely com- 
plex, the subject of which knows not what 
it represents, or has not even the most 
simple, the most obscure sentiment of its 
existence? Whence can come those con- 
ceptions of monads or of numerical unities, 
(reduced each toa force,) those percep- 
tions, obscure or clear, but still confused, 
which express their degrees, that which 
makes the one in the multitude, etc.? Are 
not these so many psychological expres- 
sions, whose prime value is known only to 
immediate, inward consciousness, (experi- 
ence, Fr.,) and which can offer no clear 
and precise sense to the mind of the meta- 
physician, except by tracing them back to 
their source? The idea of substance 
does not admit of being traced back to a 
fact of consciousness as its psychological 
antecedent. We conceive of substance, 
we do not perceive it, we are not im- 
mediately conscious (Fr. apperceive) of it ; 

whilst we are conscious in ourselves of a 
force, at the same time that we conceive it 
out of ourselves, or in the object. Whence 
it follows that if the Cartesian principle, 
reduced to the first member of the euthy- 

meme I think or J exist, expresses truly 
the fact of the existence of the me, it does 
not determine it; on the contrary, it ob- 
scures it the moment we identify it with 
substance. Only the divine understanding 
is able to comprehend the thinking sub- 
stance as it is, capable of the infinite modi- 
fications which belong to its nature. Man 
does not understand himself, is inexpli- 
cable to himself as he really is; and all 
the profoundness of reflection, all the 
sagacity of genius, will never reveal to 
him what is the essential and passive sub- 
stance of his being, still less all that he 
can be, and may become in other modes 
of existence, etc. But if we are ignorant 
of what we are as passive substances ; if, 
notwithstanding what Descartes says, our 
seul, considered in this point of view, is 
as completely unknown to us as all other 
substance in the universe ; each individual 
person knows, at least, certissima scientia 
et clamante conscientia, this, that it is a 
force which acts and operates by willing ; 
reason assures it that it is no other for 
itself than such force or energy ; that it is 
there in the depths of its being what it is 
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here in the life of consciousness, or of the 
me; that it is there the sole thing which 
remains identical, while all the rest passes 
away, or is in a perpetual flux within as 
well as without; that it is in virtue of this 
energy, of this power of acting, that man, 
as an intelligent and free force, predeter- 
mines his own acts, conceives the idea of 
duty, and realizes this sublime idea against 
in fine, 
that what the thinking subject is thus for 
himself, in respect of his consciousness, he 
is absolutely, or in himself, and to the view of 
God, who cannot view anything other than 
it is, nor regard the soul as passive while 
it is, or knows itself to be, active and free. 
A fixed point being thus given, thought 
can take its flight, and, on the wings of 
Leibnitz’s genius, glance with speed from 
one pole to the other; or, remounting 
with the slowness of reflection, follow, dis- 
cursively, the links of this immense chain 
of being, of which the system of monads 
presents so grand and magnificent a view. 
Now, it matters little whether we com- 
mence at one or the other extremity of the 
chain; whether we take force, as given in 
the subject or in the object, in the world 
of representations or in that of existences. 
Force is the same everywhere, and admits 
of no difference, except of degrees. Here, 
and here only, applies that absolute aftirm- 
ation which one is surprised to meet 
with in the book of the sage, Locke, where, 
speaking of substance, afte r the manner of 
Descartes, he falls, without designing it, 
into the sense of Spinoza, in affirming that 
substance must be the same everywhere ; 
whence one might infer that there is but 
one substance, under diverse modifications. 
Here, too, we have the direct answer to a 
question which Descartes proposes to him- 
self in his second Meditation. Take away 
the sensible qualities under which an object 
shows itself, as extended, movable, of 

certain shape, color, etc., as for example, 
this piece of wax, what will remain? ‘The 
ontological answer to this question bases 
itself on an abstract analysis, which leads 
to the notion of a simple capacity or possi- 
bility of modification, a naked faculty or 
quiddity of the ancient school. ‘The prin- 
ciple of Leibnitz alone furnishes a direct 
and true answer, whether it respect the 
object, in the sense of Descartes, or whether 
we refer it to the subject of thought, sepa- 
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reflection, from all “accidents il modification, 
from all that which is not me. In this 
relation to the subject, the tendency still 
virtual, or the foree not exerted, not de- 
termined, (energy, a mean power, between 
the simple faculty and the act,) is that 
which constitutes the proper basis of our 
being, that which abides when all else 
changes or passes away. Here are the 
limits of the reflective analysis; a step 
beyond is the absolute, the universal being, 
(God, or one of his attributes.) As re- 
gards the object, the analysis of this com- 
pound gives a result precisely similar. 
Take away all the qualities under which 
the same concrete whole manifests itself, 
successively or at once, to different exter- 
nal senses; there still remains a force, the 
not me, in virtue of which the object re- 
sists the effort of the will, limits it, deter- 
mines it, and reacts against our own force 
in the same degree as this strives to sur 

mount it. By analytically reducing re- 
sistance (antilypia materia) to that which 
it is, we arrive, necessarily, at a simple, 
distinct, and adequate t notion of absolute 
force or ene rey 
or determinate ; it is the simple entity, 
(ctre,) the monad of Leibnitz, conceived 
of in the same manner as our soul itself 
can be when we take from it apperception 
or consciousness. At this degree of ab- 
straction, and in this absolute point of 
view under which matter 
by the mind, all the sensible qualities have 
successively disappeared ; colors, smells, 
sounds, and even ex/ension, which can no 
longer be conceived of as an essential or 
constitutive attribute of the object. In 
this point of view, in fact, extension is 
nothing but the continuity of resisting 
points ;* a kind of co-ordination of separate 
units, of forces which act or resist to- 
gether and individually. These units are 


rated or separating itself, by the act of | the natural intuitions of these intelligences ; 
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| other, 


they geometrize, so to speak, just as we 
perceive or imagine. ‘Thus disappears that 
great line of demarcation established by 
Descartes between material and immaterial 
substances ; a separation rather logical than 
real, and which logic itself, when pushed 
further, is able completely to efface, as 
Spinozism has too well demonstrated. The 
reformed metaphysics will no longer admit 


| of only two great classes of existence en- 


tirely separated one from the other, and 
excluding all intermediate classes. One 
simple and identical chain embraces and 
binds together all created existences. 
Force, life, perception, are distributed 
and in every degree. The 
law of continuity suffers no interruption, 
no leap or saltus, in the transition from 
one grade to another; and fills, without 
break, without the possibility of a void, 
the immense interval which separates 
the last monad from the intelligent and 
supreme force whence all being pro- 


| ceeds. 


It can be seen from this feeble sketch of 
the system, and especially from the very 
nature of thé principle which serves as its 
basis, how the seience of mathematics on 
one side, and of general physics on the 
come to unite or ground them- 


| selves in metaphysics, which constitutes 


is conceived of | 


| and guaranties all the reality of their ob- 


ject, all the basis of their abstractions. 
Here, accordingly, we shall find the secret 
of all those sublime mathematical dis- 
coveries which Leibnitz has stamped with 
the seal of his genius. It can be seen, in 
fine, how the Leibnitzian doctrine, by 
forcibly repelling materialism, tends rather 
towards a sort of universal and absolute 


spiritualism, where there will be no more 


the only real entities, (étres;) all the rest | 


is phenomenal, and dependent on the 
form of our senses and our actual organiza- 
tion. Change this organization, and you 
may conceive of intelligent beings who 
perceive, naturally, that which we come 
to know only by means of abstraction 
and analysis. " The distinct and adequate 
notions of force, number, figures, etc., are 


* Leibnitzii opera, vol. ii, p. 310. 


place for the objects of our representa- 
tions; where the whole system of our 
sensible ideas may disappear under the 
abstract signs, the forms or categories of a 
pure logic. It will be both curious and 
instructive to observe the effects of this 
tendency of Leibnitzianism on the progress 
of philosophy in Germany, from Leibnitz 
to Kant, and from Kant to our own time. 
Not less interesting will it be to compare 
this influence of Leibnitzianism upon the 
new systems in Germany with that which 
the philosophy of Descartes has exerted, 
and still continues to exert, perhaps more 
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than we think, on the schools of Locke and | “ Beyond this lowest degree of perception, 


Condillac, But these comparisons would 
detain us too long. It is time to pass from 
the examination of the principles of the 
Leibnitzian philosophy to the applica- 
tions which are needed to justify the 
point of view under which it is here con- 
sidered. 

The term thought, in the doctrine of 
Descartes, possessed two totally different 
values, In fact, this term denoted every 
modification of the soul, whether adven- 
titious or accidental, or whether inherent 
in the thinking substance; and in this 
sense its value was general, collective, and 
indefinite. Thought was understood still 
more precisely, of the fundamental and 
permanent state or mode of the soul, in- 
separable from it, identified with the me ; 
and in this case this term had the par- 
ticular, individual, and one acceptation 
which belongs to the term, J or me. The 
word sensation presents the same ambigu- 
ity in the doctrine of Condillac, which 
shows on this side its affinity with the 
parent doctrine. The point of view as- 
sumed by Leibnitz was eminently adapted 
to the removal of an ambiguity disastrous 
to the progress of a sound psychology. 
This philosophy is in fact the first, or the 
only one, that has subjected to a profound 
analysis a primitive compound whose ele- 
ments custom has confounded and identi- 
fied. His abstracto-reflective method ac- 
complished the partition, so to speak, of 
the diverse elements of this vague com- 
pound called sensation. Leibnitz dis- 
tinguishes with singular clearness the attri- 
butes of two diverse natures, the one 
animal, which lives, perceives, and does 
not think; the other intelligent, which be- 
longs specially to man, and alone ele- 
vates him to the rank of a citizen of the 
* city of God.” Thus is established, and 
clearly defined, the double intermediate, 
omitted or disguised by the Cartesiaus, 
between the pure machines of nature and 
an mals, as also between these and think- 
ing beings or spirits. Thus, thought can- 
not belong to the province of animal sensa- 
tions, nor be explained by them, neither 
can sensations be resolved into the move- 
ments of insensible matter, nor be explained 
by the laws of ordinary mechanism. Let 
us examine the reasons of these important 
distinctions, and first we will borrow the 
philosopher’s own words : 





which exists in sleep and stupor, and this mean 
degree called sensation, which belongs equally 
to animals and to man, there is a higher de- 
gree which we distinguish under the express 
title of thought or apperception. Thought is 
perception joined to consciousness or reflection, 
of which animals are destitute. (Q2uvres, 
tome ii, p. 33; Epistole Leibnitzii, tome i, 
p- 195.) . . . . As the mind (meus) is 
the reasonable soul, so life is the sensitive soul, 
the principle of perception. Man has not only 
a life, a sensitive soul like the brutes ; he has 
besides self-consciousness, the memory of his 
past states ; personal identity continued after 
death, that which makes the moral immortality 
of man as distinct from the physical immor- 
tality enveloped in the animal structure, (dans 
lenveloppement de animal.) There can be no 
void in the perfections or the forms of the 
moral world, any more than in those of the 
physical world; whence it follows that those 
who deny souls to animals, and who admit a 
matter wholly brute and inorganic, depart from 
the rules of true philosophy, and show them- 
selves ignorant of the very laws of nature. 

. . « We experience in ourselves a cer- 
tain state where we are without any distinct 
perception, as in a swoon, profound sleep, &c. 
In these states the soul, as regards sense, 
differs in no respect from a simple monad ; 
but as this is not the habitual and abiding state 
of man, it is necessary that there be in him 
something else. The multitude of perceptions 
where the mind distinguishes nothing, consti- 
tutes stupor and vertigo, and possibly resembles 
death. In coming out of this stupor, as in 
awaking, the man who is beginning to recover 
the consciousness of his perceptions is well 
aware that they have been preceded or induced 
by others which were in him without his per- 
ceiving it; for a perception cannot arise 
naturally unless from another perception, as 
one motion is born out of another. Thusa 
distinction is made out by the fact of conscious- 
ness or the observation of ourselves, between 
perception, which is the interior state of the 
monad representing things without, and apper- 
ception, which is the consciousness of the re- 
flective knowledge of this interior state, which 
is not given to all souls nor always to the same 
soul.” 


These distinctions, agreeing with all 
our internal experience, justify themselves 
theoretically as the legitimate consequence 
of the principle which serves as the basis 
for the whole doctrine of Leibnitz. They 
offer, moreover, as we shall see, the ele- 
ments of the solution of the grand problem 
of innate ideas. The soul, an active and 
free force, knows, strictly speaking, im- 
mediately only that which it does, and 
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mediately that which it experiences. The 
activity is the first and necessary con- 
dition of apperception, or self-conscious- 
ness. Hence the word consciousness, (con- 
science, scire cum;) the me knows itself 
in connection with its accidental and tran- 
sient modes, active or passive. If the 
mode is active, it is an internal immediate 
apperception ; if passive, it is a mediate 
external apperception, or a perce ption 
joined to the sentiment of me; the es- 
sential condition of all know ledge or idea. 
Here begins in fact the idea of sensation 
in the langu: age of Locke. Considered as 
a sensitive force, endowed also with a kind 
of vital or physiological activity, (accord- 
ing to Stahl,) the soul is ignorant of 
itself; it does not know that it lives 
or perceives; it does not know that it 
acts, when it realizes those instinctive or 
animal tendencies which present to the 
observer all the signs of a true activity. 
Here is the source of those obscure per- 
ceptions which Leibnitz attributes to the 
human soul in the state of a simple monad 
or living force. In falling under the eye 


of consciousness, the pe reeptions, simple 


modes of a pathological and animal sensi- 
bility, become for the internal sense just 
what the visible object is for the external 
eye. The me which observes, does not 
originate them; it knows that they are, 

have been, without being perceived. 
This pre-existence of obscure perceptions, 
those especially which connect themselves 
immediately with the play of the functions 
of the animal life, cannot be doubted by 
the observer who knows how to detect 
natural signs, and to distinguish in himself 
the proper domain of the activity and fore- 
looking (prevoyance) of the mind, from 
the passivity or fatum of the body. In 
starting from the consciousness of me 
(self-consciousness) as the only character- 
istic of the modes or operations which can 
be attributed to the human soul, Locke 
decided summarily the question of innate 
ideas ; he proved by his very definition 
that there can be nothing in the soul, as 
such, before sensation or without it. But 
it is not here a question of defining and 
deducing. Our first business is to observe, 
and to render ourselves an account of 
physiological and psychological facts. Now 
in examining this mixed order of facts, we 
cannot overlook the basis of the distinc- 
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tions of Leibnitz, nor, siinibaiaites the 
pre-existence of obscure perceptions, truly 
innate or inherent ; if not in the thinking 
soul, at least in the animal. In fact, in the 
Leibnitzian system, there is no soul sepa- 
rated from a body of some kind, which can 
be reduced to an infinitesimal; the pre- 
existing germs are not born, they do not 
die, but- only develope or envelope them- 
selves. Thus not only the rational soul 
but the animal, being ingenerable and im- 
perishable, it cannot exist for a moment 
without some perception more or less ob- 
scure; whence the preservation of the me, 
of the identical person, in the different 
future states which may succeed our pres- 
ent mode of life: an hypothesis full of 
hope and of immortality, of which Ch. 
3onnet has made a most beautiful appli- 
cation in his Palingenesie Philosophique. 
But in relation to intellectual ideas, the 
question is still the same; it is important 
always to know, if we would establish the 
origin of an idea as a given modification 
of the soul, the precise moment when the 
thinking being begins to perceive or to 
distinguish it. T his is accordingly the 
main question agitated with the greatest 
detail in the “ Nouveaux Lssais sur l En- 
tendement humain.” Leibnitz thus dis- 
tinctly puts the question: ‘ Why is it 
claimed that the soul possesses nothing 
but what it has in actual use? Is it then 
true that we possess nothing but what we 
enjoy? May it not be always true that 
beyond the faculty and its object there is 
besides, in the one and in the other, or in 
both together, some predisposition in vir- 
tue of which the faculty exercises itself on 
its objects?” This great question of in- 
nate ideas, so obscure or so indeterminate 
in the Cartesian point of view, seems to 
receive all the degree of clearness of which 
it is susceptible from the application of the 
principle of force considered as virtual, or 
tending to action, before being actual or in 
determinate exercise. It is this mean be- 
tween the naked faculty and the act which 
it is necessary to seize in order to under- 
stand the inmnateness of certain ideas or 
active modes of the soul ; and Locke him- 
self touched upon this point of view with- 
out knowing it, when he admitted the exist- 
ence in the soul of active powers, of 
original ideas of reflection, or those which 
can come only from the proper stock of 
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the understanding. Thus he has nothing 
to argue against the exception made by 
Leibnitz to the grand principle of the 
Peripateties : (Nihil est in intellectu quod 
nou fuerit in sensu ; nisi (says Leibnitz) 
ipse intellectus. An exception indeed, 
which, taken in the vigorous sense of 
Leibnitz, ought utterly to destroy the 
principle, since the thinking monad does 
nothing but develope or unfold, so to speak, 
that which was in it, without receiving 
aught from without. But here is a pas- 
sage which seems to us still better to state 
the question respecting the character and 
the innateness of intellectual ideas: ‘The 
knowledge of necessary and eternal truths 
is that which distinguishes us from mere 
animals, and renders us capable of reason 
and of science, by elevating us to the 
knowledge of God and of ourselves. It is 
in fact by the knowledge of necessary 
truths and of their abstract relations, that 
we ascend to those reflective acts in vir- 
tue of which (quorum vi) we think of the 
being which calls itself me, we know that 
such or such thing is in us; it is thus that 
in thinking of ourselves, we think at the 
same time of being, of substance simple or 
corapound, of the immaterial, and of Gop 
himself, by conceiving as unlimited or 
infinite in him that which is limited in us. 
These are those reflective acts which fur- 
nish the main objects of our reasonings.” 
(CEurres, tome 1i, p. 24.) In rendering 
this metaphysical passage into psycho- 
logical terms, and assuming the sentiment 
of meas the point of departure whence 
all our notions may be derived, (in another 
sense than that of Locke or Aristotle,) we 
say: It is in the first acts of reflection on 
ourselves that we come to be elevated to 
the knowledge of necessary truths, or to 
those universal and absolute notions of 
causes or forces, whose type is found in 
the very consciousness of our voluntary 
effort. It is from thence only that we are 
able to ascend to the absolute | seing, by 
conceiving as wnlimited or infinite in Him 
the power or force which is limited and 
determined in ourselves; by conceiving 
moreover that this Supreme Power creates 
beings or substances, as the me creates 
motions or modifications. Pursuing this 
last psychological process, the me is the 
starting point of a science of which God is 
the end. Thereby the skeptic finds him- 


| one’s self at the origin of all science ; 
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self reduced to the alternative, either of 
denying his own existence, or of recogniz- 
ing a primary force, an individual cause of 
modifications and of phenomena, which can- 
not itself be a mere transitory phenome- 
non. We had thought, that ‘for arriving 
at this term, it would be necessary, if 
not to change entirely, at least to modify 
the prine iple of Leibnitz, in order to place 
but 
lo! this great master himself offers us 
the modification of the principle of force, 
which we sought as the antecedent of all 
me taphysies—the condition, always sup- 
posed though not expressed, of all objec- 
tive experience, as of all notion of reality. 
“The truth of sensible things consists only 
in the connection of the phenome na, which 
must have its reason, and this it is which 
distinguishes it from dreams ; but the truth 
of our existence, like that of the cause of 
phenomena, is of another nature, since it 
has to do with substances, (and not mere 
re lations.) The sceptics spoil all that 
they say in earnest, by wishing to extend 
their doubts even to immediate experi- 
ences.’* “But for the truth of this 
axiom, nothing comes to pass without rea- 
son, we could not, says Leibnitz, demon- 
strate either the existence of God or any 
other great truths,” &c.+ It is a first 
truth, and still more fundamental, superior 
to all logic, to every form of axiom or 
demonstration, which lies at the very bot- 
tom of the inward sense before it is ex- 
pressed or can become an object of the 
reason, fo wit: That nothing comes to puss 
* begins without @ cause or productive 
This truth, truly primitive and 
universal, is like the voice of conscience in 
the human race; it is this alone, moreover, 
which comprehends implicitly the real ex- 
istence of a primary cause from whence 
all other causes proceed in the absolute 
order of notions or of existences. If you 
make an abstraction of the true principle 
of causality, and put the sufficient reason 
in the place of the productive cause, you 
may ascend ever so high in the series of 
phenomena, in vain; you will not find 
God, the intelligent, supreme force, who 
operates or cr reates by willing; but you 


>? 


will have in place of him a general unde- 





* Nouveaux Essais sur l’'Entendement, p. 339. 
+ Ibid. p. 187. 
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fined term, an unknown x, whose value 
resolved into phenomena of the same kind 
will have nothing in common with the idea 
of a first Cause. A being who had never 
put forth efforts would have, in fact, no 
idea of force, nor consequently of an ef- 
ficient cause ; he would see motions suc- 
ceed each other, a ball, e.g., strike and 
drive before it another ball, without con- 
ceiving or being able to apply to this suc- 
cession of motions this notion of efficient 
cause or active force, which we deem 
necessary for the series being able to 
begin or to continue. If natural philoso- 
phers, exclusively engaged in observing 
or experimenting on the connection and 
the order of succession of the facts of na- 
ture, think they are able to make a com- 
plete abstraction of the true efficient causes 
of each of these orders of facts, it is because 
it does not fall in fact within the experi- 
ence of the senses, and cannot enter into 
the calculation of phenomena, not being 
of a nature homogeneous with them, and 
not being able to manifest itself by the 
same signs. Thus it is that astronomers 


proceed, pursuing their method of obser- 


vation and of calculation by the vigorous 
concatenation of facts considered only un- 
der the relations of succession or of con- 
tiguity in space and time, as if there was 
not really any efficient cause or productive 
force ; and it is remarkable that they have 
not even a proper name for expressing this 
notion ; it is always for them the absolute 
unknown, (zx y,) whose equation is impos- 
sible by the very nature of things or of 
phenomena which it does not consider. 
The Newtonian attraction is nothing in- 
deed to the astronomer, but a fact suc- 
cessively generalized by means of obser- 
vations, of comparisons, and calculations. 
Hypotheses non fingo, (1 make no hypothe- 
ses,) said the great Newton. The fact is 
certainly so ; the things occur as if the 
planets ‘tended towards the sun by virtue 
of an attractive foree exerted from this 
centre. But it would be nowise different 
if they were propelled through space, ora 
non-resisting medium by some other cause 
or impulsive force than this. The cause 
being thus abstract, the system of the 
world might be conceived as a grand and 
beautiful pre-established harmony between 
the elliptical motions of the planets and 
the sun in the centre, immovable, or re- 








volving only on itself; and this planetary 
harmony would not be surely either more 
or less marvellous than the simple har- 
monic concurrence supposed to exist be- 
tween the movements of an organic bedy 
and the affections, appetites and tenden- 
cies of the soul, to which this body may 
have been pre-adapted. It will be diffi- 
cult to explain why Leibnitz shows himself 
so strongly opposed to the Newtonian sys- 
tem. ‘The purely mechanical hypothesis 
to which this metaphysician resorts for 
explaining the celestial motions and the 
other facts of nature, whether are they 
more agreeable to the principles of monad- 
ology, gr to that system which denies all 
reciprocal action, all physical influence of 
substances one upon another, (whether 
near or remote,) in a space which is itself 
but a pure phenomenon? But the ex- 
amination of these difficulties would detain 
us too long, and carry us beyond the limits 
of our subject. We wish only to show 
how the great principle of sufficient rea- 
son differs from that of causality, as Leib- 
nitz himself has so well demonstrated in 
the article already quoted from; although 
he forgets it afterwards in forming his hy- 
potheses: “ The particular efficient causes 
of the movements of matter are to be found 
in the precedent states of this same matter. 
The actual state of a particular body has 
its efficient cause (or its reason) in its im- 
mediately anterior state, as well as in that 
of all surrounding bodies which concur 

r accord with it, following pre-established 
laws.” What becomes here of that first 
truth, of a cause of phenomena acknow]- 
edged as equal or parallel to the truth 
itself of our existence, based like that on 
immediate experience, and against which 
all the attacks of scepticism are at once 
broken? Certainly we shall not find this 
character of reality or of immediate verity 
in the denomination of efficient cause, ap- 
plied, as we shall see, to such successive 
states of matter, of which each one con- 
tains the sufficient reason of that which 
follows it, as it has its reason in that which 
precedes. No more shall we find this 
real character in the title of final cause 
applied still to the series of passive or 
spontaneous states of the soul which cor- 
respond, according to the laws of a pre- 
established harmony, with the parallel 
series of states or moyments of the body. 
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In this simultaneous development or un- 
roliment (deroulement) of two series, 
nothing is found which can give us the 
idea of a productive activity, that is to say, 
of the true cause or force which makes 
the phenomena to begin, each one, in its 
series. “If one should go on even to 
infinity in the continuity or concatenation 
of states, he would never,” continues Leib- 
nitz, “find a reason which would not de- 
mand another reason; whence it follows 
that the full reason of things ought not 
to be sought in the particular causes, 
(whether efficient or final,) but in a gen- 
eral cause whence all the successive states, 
from the first to the last, emanatg, to wit: 
the Supreme Intelligence, whom it has 
pleased to make choice of such a series 
out of all the others of which matter was 
susceptible.” 

Here is discovered the link which unites 
metaphysics and theology in the Leibnitzian 
system. God is the supreme, sufficient 
reason of the universe, the first and last 
term of all the series in the order of effi- 
cient causes, as in that of final causes, 
which come to be allresolved in him. In 
so far as he is supreme reason, God alone 
explains all; it is in this point of view 
alone that all is understood and conceived 
perfectly as truth, #s absolute reality. He 
alone embraces the universality of the re- 
lations of intermediate beings to their end, 
which is in him or which is himself; in 
his divine understanding is the true, the 
only seat of all those ideas or eternal truths, 
the prototype of the true, of the beautiful, 
of the absolute good, in a word of all per- 
fection. Here are those modei ideas that 
God contemplates from all eternity ; here 
are those which he has consulted and real- 
ized in forming a world, which is as it were 
an emanation of his understanding, and 
thereby also a true creation of his all- 
powerful will. To this beautiful parallel- 
ism pre-established in the divine under- 
standing, between the realm of efficient 
causes and that of final causes, (a universal] 
parallelism, says Leibnitz, represented by 
the particular harmony between the souland 
body,) corresponds another harmony of a 
still higher order, between the two king- 
doms of nature and of grace. Here opens 
a new and vast career, where it is impos- 
sible for us to follow, in his perhaps too 
bold flight, the sublime author of the 








Theodicee. Starting from the existence 
of an infinitely perfect being, Leibnitz de- 
duces as a necessary consequence of the 
principle of sufficient reason, and of the 
co-presence in the divine understanding of 
all the possible plans of an ideal world, 
** the choice of the best, of that most com- 
formable to the supreme reason, where 
there ought to prevail the greatest variety 
with the greatest order, where matter, 
place, time are most frugally and wisely 
managed ; that, in fine, where may be es- 
tablished a city worthy of God who is its 
author, and of all the spirits whether men 
or angels who are members of it, in so far 
as they enter by reason or the knowledge 
of eternal truths into a sort of society with 
their supreme head. 

«Such is this constitution of the most 
perfect state, governed by the greatest and 
best of monarchs, where there are no 
crimes without punishments, no good ac- 
tions without proportionate rewards ; 
where is found, in fine, as much of virtue 
and of happiness as is possible to be.” 

It is by inclining always to place him- 
self in this sublime point of view, that 
Leibnitz seizes often with a rare felicity, 
relations the most unexpected between the 
world of ideas and that of the facts of na- 
ture. It is in seeking to determine, by 
calculation, what are the means that lead 
most directly to the end in view, which 
make the most of matter, space, and time, 
that he comes to resolve questions regard- 
ed as inaccessible to the human spirit, or 


| to demonstrate truths previously con- 


ceived but not proved. Such is the se- 
cret of this absolute confidence which 
this great master always exhibits in 
the truth or the reality of his principles, 
the legitimacy of his conclusions, the vigor 
of his method, and in fine, the certainty of 
logical criterium. 

After having pointed out the principal 
characteristics of the rationalism of Leib- 
nitz and indicated the path which leads 
from the origin to the last summits of the 
doctrine; we are able to see how the cir- 
cle returns upon itself, and comes to over- 
take the point from whence it started. 
In the point of view of the immortal au- 
thor of the monadology, the science of 
principles is no other than that of forces ; 
now the science of forces comprehends all 
that which is, and all that which is able 
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to be conceived by the mind of man, in 
proceeding from the me, (the force imme- 
diately given in the primitive fact of con- 
sciousness,) even to the absolute force, 
such as it is in itself to the view of God; 
such as it is able to be in God himself. 
The point of view of the me is not the 
point of view of God, although it conducts 
to it by strict analysis, and by means of 
this same principle of force, which had en- 
tirely escaped Descartes, and which Leib- 
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Is it not beautiful ? 
See how it shows, 

Through the deep purple hue, 
Tints of the rose! 


Here, on the window sill, 
Let the sun’s ray, 

Seeking to warm itself, 
Over it play. 

Ray of the winter sun! 
Ye’er, to this hour, 
Found it a resting place 

Fair as my flower. 


Softly the Hyacinth, 
Shrouded in gloom, 
Slept in its envelope, 
Waiting to bloom. 























Formless and colorless, 
Floated within 

Unconceived harmonies 
Yet to begin. 


Fiercely the winter wind 
Warred with it long, 

Vainly assailing it, 
Proving it strong. 


Then shot the fibres out, 
Delicate, white; 

All the blue flower-vase 
Crowding with light. 


Daily they multiplied, 
Lengthened, combined, 

Each with its prototype 
Closely entwined. 

Faintly might Fancy now 
Seek to disclose 

Hints of the purple dye, 
Gleams of the rose. 


Round the young embryo, 
Clustering seen, 
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nitz is the first to have seized in its pro- 
fundity. Like Descartes, it is true, Leib- 
nitz has failed to distinguish these two 
points of view, and to indicate the bond 
which unites them; but Deseartes had 
burst asunder this bond, while Leibnitz 
has furnished the only means adequate to 
restore it. Thus it is to his doctrine that 
the further progress of the true philosophy 
of the human mind must come to link it 


self. 




















Came the long leaves to light, 
Tender and green. 


Opened the silvery lids 
With their rich dower: 

Odors announcing it, 
Forth came the flower. 


Born to futurity 
Healthful and firm, 
Thus in thy bosom slept 
Passion’s young germ. 


Voiceless, inaspirant, 
Wrapt like the dead, 

There the deep mystery 
Lingered unread. 


Of the far future then 
Felt thou the power, 

Tenderly, hopefully 
Biding the hour. 


Anguish passed over thee, 
Piercing and chill: 

Strove the young life with it, 
Stood the firm will. 


Till, in thy maiden heart, 
Fibres of light, 

Mazy and delicate, 
Thronged into sight. 


Hues of all beauty lay 
Warm in thy soul, 

Soon to diffuse their light 
Over the whole. 


Waiting the coming birth, 
Bright as a gem, 

Truth with her verdant leaves 
Cireled the stem. 


Then did fruition come, . 
At the full hour: if 

Strength was the embryo, 
Love was the flower. 
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“On a fair prospect some have looked 
And felt, as I have heard them say, 

As if the moving time had been 

A thing as steadfast as the scene 

On which they gazed themselves away.” 


Ir is impossible to read these graceful 
lines without feeling their extreme > bes auty 
and truth, or to survey ‘a fair prospect ” 
without remembering them I have 
gazed upon some scenes until not only 
the moving time was steadfast, but until 
the whole of my past life was unrolled. be- 
fore me, and seemed to mingle with the 
golden plain that riveted my eye. Doubt- 
less the sunny view lent a roseate tinge to 
the retrospect; yet it is strange how soon 
the bitterest woe is forgotten, while the 
recollection of joy survives, and is even 
rendered more exquisite by age. 
are few indeed, who do not look back with 
pleasure to their school-boy days—bright 
days of innocence and mirth, to which | 
they would fain return. The birchen rod, 
the dungeon, the jealous rivalry, the stiff, 
old pedagogue, grey as a pyramid, and | 
with a face like a hieroglyphic, though the 
torment of the boy, are the sport of the man. 
And it is providential that this should be 
so; that the memory of pleasure should 
survive that of pain. If we have manfully 
wrestled with grief and disarmed her of 
her sting, there is a secret satisfaction in 
contemplating the conquest. The man 
who would willingly drink of Lethe, must 
be miserable indeed. 

My life has been one of mingled sun- 
shine and cloud; if I have experienced at 
times the intensest joy, I have also en- 
dured the severest affliction; yet I would 
rather encounter again the miseries of the 
past than forego the recollection of its 
many delights. I would not exchange 
the sacred memory of old friendships, to 
contract new ones, though equally pure. 





There | 





Wordsworth, 


What! banish from my mind the benevo- 
lent image of E , Which often, as the 
first warm light of my taper steals upon 
the evening, visits.:me with the same sweet 
smile it wore in life! and L with his 
eagle eye unsubdued by age !—forget his 
testy speech and open hand? and N ! 
where are now thy mirth- -provoking looks, 
thy gibes and thy jests? Alas! they sur- 
vive but in my faney, and that is fast 
crumbling to decay. I cannot shake off 
the dust of so many years, and the moths 
of age are fast consuming me. Poor 
N !a piece of soulless paper would 
have served thee better for record. Nor 
shall I cease to think of thee, gentle, stu- 
dious D 


Tecum etenim longos memini consumere soles, 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere noctes : 

Unum opus et requiem pariter disponimus ambo, 
Atque verecunda laxamus seria mensa. 


There is one more visitant from the spirit- 
land, still more revered, still more be- 
loved: the guide of my youth, not the 
companion of my manhood. Dear and 
venerated shade! I fain would speak of 
thee, and yet I fear to do thee some injus- 
tice. I can well remember the wisdom 
that enriched, and the humor that adorned 
thy sentences ; the cheering smile that dis- 
sipated the melancholy, and the unfailing 
purse that relieved the wants of the poor ! 

I have often wished, as I listened to the 
splendid imagery and profound thought, 
which M poured out with a serene, 
unostentatious eloquence, that some kind 
Plato had been at hand to perpetuate the 
offspring of his lofty and cultivated mind. 
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The character of Socrates may have been 
composed from less real material than was 
offered by this rarely good and wise man. 
M had no original system to put 
forth of the duties of man to God, no new 
theory of morality to inculcate; for he 
well knew the insignificance of all human 
systems, when contrasted with the teach- 
ings of God himself. But he possessed an 
inexhaustible fund of humor, an active, un- 
wearied benevolence, a keenness and just- 
ness of observation that I have never seen 
equalled, and a sagacity at times almost 
startling. His classical attainments would 
have entitled him to a professorship in 
any university; and his familiarity with 
most modern languages rendered his lite- 
rary range unusually extensive. Yet, the 
most remarkable feature about him was :¢ 
singular eloquence, peculiarly his own. 
To ‘his friends, he was known as “ /Zoney- 
lip,” and there are some now living, if I 
mistake not, who will recognize M 

under this well-merited appellation. There 
was an irresistible charm in all he said, and 
in his hands the lamest sophistry would 
have been conclusive. And yet, such was 


his probity, that even this dangerous pow- 
er, which inclines us to mistrust its pos- 
sessor, could never shake our confidence 


in his advice or opinion. The metaphor 
that illustrates the eloquence of Ulysses, 
could most justly be applied to him: his 
words fell like the snow-flake, until imper- 
ceptibly they accumulated to an over- 
whelming argument. 

If you have toiled after me thus far, my 
dear reader, I shall endeavor in the fol- 
lowing imperfect sketch of M to bring 
him more immediately under your eye. 
You must not expect to find him the per- 
fect creature I have described; but the 
fault will be mine, not his. To repeat his 
brilliant and instructive conversation would 
require a memory and ability equal to his 
own. And then, those innumerable graces 
of manner and of diction, and the face that 
kindled with such genius and varying feel- 
ing as he spoke—it is impossible to revive 
them! 

On a bright summer’s day, in the year 

, but it is so long ago that I will not 
reveal its remoteness—I turned my back 
upon my library and the city, and snatch- 
ing up my cane—how we become attach- 
ed to canes !—took the directest road to 
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M ’s country residence. It lay about 
three niles from town. The dew was yet 
upon the grass when I forsook the road to 
take the path across the fields, and the 
lazy lark sprung up almost from under my 
feet, as if loth to leave his green bed. 
Not until I had climbed the last fence, 
could I plainly see the unpretending 
dwelling, almost hidden by the oak and 
native poplar, far more beautiful by the 
way, than its gaunt, cigar-shaped Lom- 
bardy rival. The house is easily described ; 
it was of stone, rough-cast, with a centre 
and two wings, adorned in front by a 
double porch traversing its whole length. 
As I approached it, Cato saluted me with 
his customary bark, and I was soon by 
the side of M . I found him in his 
favorite walk, which lay over a gravelled 
path to the spring, and thence to the cot- 
tage of the dairy-maid’s father. 

If you ask my age, dear reader, at the 
time I speak of, it was short of twenty- 
five; and should you still further inquire, 
whether the pleasure of an old man’s 
company were the sole object of my visit, 
I will answer frankly—it was not. He 
had a daughter! But let not the con- 
fession provoke a smile; it is to me, in- 
deed, a melancholy remembrance. I 
found M occupied over an old edition 
of Dante; but he closed the book when he 
saw me, and advanced to welcome me with 
a “ good morning,” that made the morn- 
ing, “already fine, seem doubly beautiful. 

“T have promised to breakfast at the 
cottage,” he said, putting his arm in 
mine ; “and my pretty Fanny will doub:- 
less have curds. enough for both of us. I 
am sorry Emily cannot join us, poor girl! 
she is quite unwell to-day.” 

We walked on in silence until we 
reached a point at the vertex of an open- 
ing through the trees, where a large 
portion of the slightly undulating plain 
became for the first time visible. The old 
man paused here, and I could not repress 
an exclamation of delight. 

“ Aye, you may well smile and look, 
and look and smile again,” he said. “I 
have christened this view—‘ the atheist’s 
pill.” Nature and art are wedded there, 
and while the grace of art softens the 
ruggedness of nature, the bold freedom of 
the latter gives animation to the colder 
form of his partner,” 
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I remember hearing him at that moment 
give birth to the thought so handsomely 
expressed in the verses at the head of this 
memoir, and it was before Peter Bell ob- 
tained a local habitation and a name. 

“ But,” he continued, as we resumed 
our walk, “will you believe that I am 
sometimes unpoetical enough to prefer a 
morning in the city, in spite of the dirty 
streets ~and smoky atmosphere, to the 
fresher and brighter sunrise of the coun- 
try. If you have ever walked the streets 
just before daybreak, you will discover 
that you are alone with the industrious 
and the innocent, T hrough the opened 
window may be seen the good dame 
arranging the humble breakfast, while her 
bright-eyed daughter is plying her needle, 
or tripping along with the unnoticed 
pitcher. I love to watch the blameless 
glances she exchanges with the sturdy 
laborer, whose active limbs, freshened by 
his night’s repose, are ready for another 
day of. toil. 
his night’s excesses; the ‘lavish heir’ 
has renounced dissipation for twelve 
whole hours, or at least is out of the way ; 
the votaries of fashion are in the arms of 
Morpheus ; in short, out of a large popu- 
lation you have nearly all its virtues and 
none of its vices. I love, too, to see those 
pious Christians, obedient to the bell, 
going to church with their prayer-books 
under their arms, and more genuine hap- 
piness in their faces than could be extract- 
ed from all the titterings of a winter. It 
is consoling to know that God is invoked 
before the devil ; for the incense burns on 
the demon’s altar, I fear, long after the 
censer of piety has ceased to smoke. You 
must excuse me, though I sin against 
all that is pastoral from Theocritus to 
Burns—gray hairs ought to warrant odd 
notions.” 

“ But this glorious sunrise” — 

‘Has been extolled enough, in all con- 
science,” said M , interrupting me. 
“I know your city sun has sooty fingers, 
and is shorn of those radiant tresses with 
which Dante invests him; but—here 
comes Fanny, we will not quarrel now, 
when we should sing with the birds; 
perhaps I am wrong after all. Is she not 
a pretty creature? There is a painful 
romance connected with her, which you 
have not heard.” He lowered his voice 


The drunkard is snoring off 





as he spoke, for Fanny was almost at his 
side. 

I had often remarked the extreme 
beauty of this young girl, for she seemed 
scarce twenty ; but never before had she 
appeared half so lovely. Fanny Fairheath 
was small and delicately made; resem- 
bling as little the ordinary hard-working 
peasant girl, as the English racer does the 
cart-horse. Her face was very pale, and 
wore that peculiar expression of joy sub- 
dued into sadness; her eyes were large 
and black, and so expressive, that nature 
might have omitted the tongue, and yet 
left her language. There was an almost 
masculine decision about her mouth, n 
repulsive, but just determined enough to 
awe impertinence, and contradict the sin- 
gularly inviting softness of her eye. Her 
hair was vathered into a careless knot, and 
as she courtesied to her venerable benefac- 
tor, with her sun-bonnet suspended from 
her wrist, I thought that she could have 
tempted Apollo to a second race, yet 
foiled the eager god a second time. She 
seemed slightly embarrassed by my pres- 
ence, but scarcely vouchsafed me a look, 
so much was she engrossed with my com- 
panion. She led us by a narrow path to 
the breakfast table, set between two large 
oaks overhanging the spring that supplied 
the dairy. I recognized old Fairheath 
seated on one of the chairs with his in- 
separable crutch. “ You and your crutch,” 
said M , taking the blind old farmer’s 
hand in his; “are such good friends that 
it will take many a year to separate 
you.’ 

Fairhead made no reply, but smiled and 
shook his head, with a kind of sanguine 
incredulity. 

« Well! is not thisin the true Arcadian 
style?” said M , as Fanny filled our 
glasses: and plates with the rural fare. 
“Corydon never feasted his dear Alexis 
half so daintily.” 

“ Are you still partial to the city morn- 
ing ?” I inquired. 

“«T confess that I feel half inclined to 

eat up my own words; but that were a 
poor substitute for such superior cheer. 

During the meal, M—— he 
employ ed himself in endeavoring to amuse 
old Fairheath, and succeeded so well, that 
his daughter’s face was full of gratitude, 
as she led her father into the cottage. 
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“The dew is too heavy to permit a seat 
on the grass; let us take that bench,” 
said M , pointing to a smooth board 
connecting the two oaks, ‘‘and I will give 
you a chapter from Fanny’s life., I 
was always partial to the country, as 
God made it, but never very fond of 
practical farming ; just as some persons 
entertain charity as an abstract idea, yet 
have an insuperable aversion to reducing 
it to a practical virtue. So when I be- 
came seized in fee of this little estate—l 
will affect your vocabulary—I employed 
Fairheath to keep things in order. Be- 
sides, I always had a hankering after old 
feudal customs, and aspired to the pos- 
session of at least one retainer to do me 
homage. I was more or less under the 
heels of that hobby, when Robin was en- 
gaged to swell my train. I say under the 
heels, because 4 man’s hobby oftener rides 
him than he does his hobby, as Aristotle’s 
morning canter goes to show, and not to 





disparage Robin, God bless him! That 
cottage was built before my mansion 


house, and in it were installed my grey- 
headed overseer and his daughter, then a 
mere child.” 

Here M—— changed his position, and 
I could not help thinking that compassion 
had more to do with Robin’s employment 
than convenience, or any itch after the 
antique. 

“Fanny and Emily became inseparable 
companions; and when I watched their 
innocent gambols, I thought it was a 
father’s alchemic eye alone, that made 
Emily appear the more beautiful. You 
lock incredulous, but were Emily Fanny, 
and Fanny Emily, you might think other- 
wise.” 

I smiled, and he resumed— 

“They were both very beautiful. But 
this equal intercourse could not last very 
long. Emily became interested in music, 
drawing, and in her other studies; and 
Fanny, though I had her carefully in- 
structed in English, was in a great measure 
occupied with the duties of her station, 
When my daughter had completed her 
sixteenth year, she made, by particular 
request, a long visit to her aunt, where 
you met her. Shortly after her departure, 
I left the house in charge of Robin, and 
proceeded upon a tour of discovery after 
some friends of diamond worth, but who 
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are now washed from their native beds 
into the ocean of eternity. Do you re- 
member the day I surprised you and 
Emily in the sleigh? How I| tormented 
her aunt with being outgeneraled by such 
a Mercury. 

‘On our return, Robin was the first to 
meet us ; but amid the joy that animated 
his honest face, 1 thought I detected a 
lurking sadness, and that quick, uncertain 
glance which always betokens uncommu- 
nicated misfortune. Emily perceived it at 
once, and taking his hand, exclaimed, 
‘Robin, Robin, what has happened ?’ 
He hung his head, and swung his body 
to and fro, but though he seemed striv- 
ing for utterance, did not speak a word. 
‘In Heaven’s name, what is this ?’ I said, 
for my fears were by this time roused. 
‘Sheis gone! ‘ Fanny? Ggne! Where ?’ 
‘Oh! sir, I know not! She has left us 
since these two weeks, and her father is 
most crazy.’ Here the poor fellow burst 
into tears. ‘Did she not tell her father 
where she was going?’ ‘ Alas, sir! he 
knew nothing of it.’ ‘Have you no clue 
to point to where she is?’ ‘ None, none! 
I have sought her everywhere; through 
the city, over the country. Nobody has 
seen her, nobody has heard of her.’ 
We proceeded at once to the old man’s 
cottage. He was not then blind, and 
we found him leaning on Fanny’s bed, 
with his head half buried in her pillow. 
He was moaning bitterly as we entered, 
and was evidently not aware of our pres- 
ence. The spectacle of so much grief 
nearly unmanned me. Was my pretty 
Fanny guilty of the deepest ingratitude 
and of the vilest profligacy? ‘This con- 
clusion pressed itself with irresistible force 
upon my mind, as it offered the only so- 
lution of the mystery. Emily was obliged 
to rush into the open air; and 1, assuming 
a confidence 1 did not feel, took that 
desolate parent’s hand in mine, and whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘Be comforted, I will 
find your daughter!’ He started to his 
feet, gazed at me wildly for a few seconds, 
and then bursting into a hoarse, hysterical 
laugh, fell down upon his knees, and 
clasped mine convulsively in his arms, 
For an hour I endeavored vainly to con- 
sole him; he continued sobbing and re- 
peating at intervals, ‘My daughter! my 
daughter! When he became more com- 
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posed, Robin and I led him to his bed. 
Emily bent over him, kissed his bald fore- 
head, and told him that she would he his 
child. We remained there until nightfall, 
and then leaving Fairheath in charge of 
Robin, who had ‘nursed him with filial de- 
votion, proceeded dejectedly enough to 
the mansion. 

“T need not tell you that I was deter- 
mined to find Fanny, or learn her fate at 
least. I am not prone to suspicion, and 
despise the man who is; but it was im- 
possible not te apprehend the worst. That 
Fanny had abandoned her father’s side 
for the arms of a seducer, I most firmly 
believed. But Emily could not be induced 
to charge her with either ingratitude or 
perfidy. ‘Time will explain all,’ she 
said; ‘she is my first friend, and the 
noblest I hav@ yet discovered ; she is in- 
capable of deceit or of dishonor. If I 
could meet her now, I would press my 
lips to hers with as much confidence as 
when I kissed her in our infancy.’ A 
woman will cling to her sister in misfor- 
tune, yet shrinks from her when tainted 
with dishonor; and Emily’s confidence 
surprised me. 

“Telemachus did not seek Ulysses 
with more eagerness, or a lawyer a lost 
deed with more industry, than I sought 
after Fanny. For two months that sear reh 
was fruitless. 

“But I am wearying you. One bright 
morning in June, just before the sun had 
turned ‘the grey to red, as I lay awake in 
bed, I hee urd a ‘stealthy footstep before my 
door, which I knew to be Robin’s. He 
was pacing up and down as noiselessly as 
possible, and seemed frequently to pause, 
as if to listen. I could hear now and then 
half-smothered snatches of his favorite 
tunes. This was so unusual, that my 
curiosity was excited. I rose and opened 
the door, when in he bounded like a mad- 
man, crying out, ‘I have found her! | 
have found her! The big round tears were 
standing in his eyes, and I had almost 
completed a hasty toilet before he could 
sufficiently compose himself to give me 
the intelligence he was burning to com- 
municate. At last, when his exuberant 
joy had exhausted itself in a variety of 
capers, he thus began, with the most 
perfect composure in the world. ‘I could 
not sleep last night; 1 tossed and turned 





until after twelve, and then got up and 
sat at the window, watching the clouds as 
they crossed the big, bright 1 moon, wonder- 
ing “how they looked on ‘the inside, when I 
thought I perceived a female figure gliding 
among the trees. I watched, and saw it 
take the path to the cottage. My heart 
thumped violently against my ribs, and 
putting my clothes on as quickly as I 
could, I determined to follow it. [ 
walked noiselessly along the same path, 
but saw nothing until I was near the 
cottage; and there, kneeling at the door- 
sill, 1 saw that same figure. Even by the 
moonlight I knew it was Fanny, yet it 
looked more like her ghost. I concealed 
myself behind a tree, and could hear her 
sighing and wailing, and could see her 
beating her breast. I was almost dis- 
tracted. How I longed to dart from my 
hiding-place and tell her to come back, 
that all would be forgiven! But I was 
afraid of scaring her to death, so I kept 
perfectly still. At last she rose, and 
kissing the door, returned by the same 
path, passing within a few feet of me. 
Oh, how changed! how thin and pale she 
looked! I followed her across the fields 
to the road, and then into the city. She 
led me through a number of streets, and 
stopped at last before a little house, deco- 
rated with a sign-board, on which I made 
out to read Miss , milliner. I saw 
her enter, and could hear the bolt close 
after her.’ Here his resolution gave way, 
and he began once more with his capers. 
‘I can take you there now,’ he said; 
‘will you follow me? Oh, you will, you 
must! Do you not love ‘Fanny yet?” 
‘Well, get the wagon ready, and I will 
follow you,’ I told him ; but put on your 
shoes first.’ The faithful fellow had gone 
every step of the way barefoot. 

“We reached the city and were at the 
milliner’s sign before half the world had 
risen. It was not without emotion that I 
knocked at that humble door ; it opened, 
and Fanny fell senseless into my arms. 
We had some difficulty in restoring her to 
consciousness; and as I bent over her 
sharpened features, and pale, immovable 
face, I felt more than one warm drop 
trickle down my cheek. ‘My father! 
How is my father ®’ she said, as her eyes 
slowly opened. 


“* He is well, Fanny, quite well;’ and I 
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pressed my lips to her marble forehead as 
I spoke. She seemed to shrink from my 
touch. 

“ «May I see him once more ? 
live with him again ?’ 

«But before. I could reply, she turned 
her face away, and sobbed out, ‘Oh, no! 
no! Leave me, sir; leave me, sir! I 
cannot look into your face again | 

“<«VYou must come with me into the 
carriage, F anny ” I said, firmly, but mildly. 

see No! no! Howshall I dare approach 
Miss Emily ; how can [ look into her dear 
eyes and see nothing but merited contempt 
and coldness? No, let me die here; it 
is better, far better.’ 

“T do not remember all I said, but I 
prevailed upon her to yield to my re- 
quest, and Robin placed her in the carriage. 
I made her rest her head upon my 
shoulder; she wept profusely. We were 
soon at my dooy Emily was still in her 
room, or had retired there through a 
motive of delicacy, and I led Fanny to my 
library. I will give you her story i 
nearly her own words; you will discover 
how much I wronged her. 

“It was shortly after our departure 
from ‘ Zephyr’s Fancy,’’’—this was the 
name by which M would sometimes 
designate his delightful farm—* that a 
young sportsman from your city stopped 
at the cottage to refresh himself with a 
bowl of milk, or whatever rustic kindness 
might offer. He was, I think, said Fan- 
ny, the handsomest man I had ever seen. 
I loved him from the moment I saw him. 
Oh, with what rapture I spread out be- 
fore him whatever your liberality enabled 
us to bestow! I could scarcely withdraw 
my eyes from the perusal of his face, and 
yet I feared to encounter his frequent 
elance. How brief the moments seemed 
before he rose, and thanking us in the 
warmest manner for what he termed our 
hospitality, begged our acceptance of 
some of the game with which his bag was 
well supplied, and bade us adieu. I 
watched him from the window until he 
was quite concealed from my view; and 
then there came an oppression on my 
heart that I had never felt before. 

“Tt is needless to tell you that he re- 
garded Fanny with ‘too fixed a gaze.’ 

“He never entered our cottage again, 
said Fanny, but it was not long before 
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he stopped at the door with a present for 
my father. He must have seen the deep 
glow that covered my face as I received 
the birds from his hands. I could not 
conceal from him that I loved him. We 
soon met daily. I never allowed my 
father to see us together; but often, 
when the snow was deep on the ground, 
I have followed him regardless of the cold 
—alas! I know not how far. It was not 
until! I had known him, that I could re- 
concile myself to your absence; and then 
I feared your return. Vainly I reasoned 
with my self that it was harmless, and even 
commendable, to love him and to meet 
him as I did; I felt that I must have 
trembled had you seen me in his pres- 
ence. I knew that his station in life was 
much above mine; for once he twined 
around my arm, before I was aware of 
it, a bracelet of great price and dazzling 
richness; but I rejected it with so much 
impetuosity, that he never again made the 
attempt. 

“One clear moonlight night in March 

e had met by appointment. 1 can- 
not recall it without a shudder. I was 
credulous enough to be deceived. As we 
walked along, the pressure of his arm be- 
came stronger, and in a voice hoarse with 
emotion, he whispered, while his lips 
touched my ear, ‘ Before to-morrow, we 
are married!’ I could not speak, but I 
could hear him vow a love almost equal 
to my own, as my feet mechanically kept 
pace with his. We were near the road ; 
I raised my eyes, and could plainly see a 
carriage there. 

“«Tremble not,’ he said, 
but to seek the altar!’ 

“The carriage door closed behind us, 
and, almost stupefied, I felt myself borne 
along until the wheels of the vehicle rat- 
tling over the flinty streets roused me a 
littie. We halted at last before a small 
brick house. As we got out, an old 
woman appeared at the door with a 
candle in her hand. The light streaming 
upon her face, revealed to me a set of 
features that sent the blood chilly back 
upon my heart. 

“oe My mother!’ he said, as we entered. 
‘Mother,’ (the word was like an arrow,) 
‘is the minister here ?’ 

“«Up stairs, my son,’ 
reply. 


‘we have 


was the sinister 
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* Alfred snatched the candle from the 
old hag, and led me to the room designed 
to be the theatre of my ruin. We were 
alone together. 

“As his villany burst upon me like 
a hurricane, I saw him quail beneath 
the contempt and anger that prevented 
utterance, and made me quiver like a leaf. 
He had half-clasped me in his arms, but 
[ felt his grasp loosen, and in a moment 
I was free from his embrace. He was not 
a complete villain, and I saw my advan- 
tage. Alfred was not prepared for resist- 
ance. He remained mute and motionless, 
while I unlocked the door and descended 
the narrow stairway. I met his mother 
in the passage, but the wildness of my 
eye must have frightened her. Had she 
opposed my progress, I should have 
choked her in my strong agony and indig- 
nation. As I sprang into the street, I 
heard his foot behind me—but I heard no 
more; my brain reeled, the dizzy room 
danced above my head, and, gasping for 
breath, I fell heavily upon the pave- 
ment.” 

“ His crime will not go unpunished,” I 
said, interrupting her, as the lines with 
which you are familiar occurred to me— 


“Nocte quidem; sed luna videt, sed sidera 
testes 


Intendunt oculos.” 


“Nay, blame him not yet, sir,” she 
continued. ‘The intense excitement I 
had experienced, and the chill night air, 
had brought on a violent brain- fever. The 
first remembrance I have, after waking 
from that dreadful trance, is of an aged 
woman in a white cap, bending over me. 
lier benevolent face was a grateful ex- 
change for the fearful fancies that had 
haunted me during my delirium. To all 
my hurried inquiries, she returned no 
answer, but laid her withered finger on 
my lips. For two whole months was I 
confined to that bed, unable to rise; that 
ever-constant nurse my only companion. 
The doctor, an elderly man, visited me 
daily; but from him I could gather no 
intelligence of my father, of you, or of 
Miss Emily. This was my greatest afflic- 
tion. Do not blame me, sir, more than I 
deserve. I had fully resolved never to 
abandon my father. If your kindness, 
and the accomplishments you gave, nour- 
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ished a secret craving after the pomp 
of life, it was not to be indulged at the 
expense of honor and virtue. Tt was my 
intention, which nothing could have 
thwarted, to have returned to him the 
morning after my marriage. 

“You may imagine my rapture, when 
with returning recollection I became con- 
scious of my purity. Alfred was still not 
thoroughly depraved. I might still re- 
member him without a curse. As soon as 
I had sufficiently recovered to walk the 
room, and to read without prejudicing my 
mind, the nurse placed in my hands a 
letter—it was from Alfred. He had 
sailed for Europe during my convales- 
cence. He implored my forgiveness in 
terms that forced me to weep; yet those 
tears were not unmixed with sweetness. 
He had begged permission of his father to 
marry me, but was harshly refused, threat- 
ened with disinheritance, and sent abroad. 
This would not have deferred him from 
his first motive to throw himself at my 
feet and sue for my hand and my pardon ; : 
but he feared to meet me, and knew that 
I would spurn his reparation. If ever he 
could persuade himself, not that he was 
worthy of me, but that he could wed 
without disgracing me, the hour would 
come when ‘the past might be forgotten, 
or lose some of its bitterness.” 

“This may have been the language of a 
baffled rake, or of a repentant man.”’ 

“] learned from my attendant, who had 
nursed Alfred in his nfancy, that he had 
brought me to her house in his arms, and 
enjoined the strictest secrecy upon her ; 
that he had laid the same charge upon 
my attendant physician, and had most 
liberally rewarded him. He had watched 
at my bedside, until prudence and his own 
sickness compelled him to leave me. The 
letter contained a check for two thousand 
dollars. Idetermined not to use one cent 
of it. I offered it to my nurse, but she 
positively refused to receive it. Here it 
is, sir, as I found it. 

“Relying upon myself, as soon as | 
was able, 1 obtained ‘employ ment at the 
milliner’s where you discovered me. It 
was there that I experienced the severest 
temptation and the deepest melancholy. 
Oh, sir! I know not what would have 
become of me, had Alfred been near. 
You little know the feelings of one who 
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has an idea beyond her needle, compelled 
to toil from morning to night for a pittance 
inadequate to the work of an hour. With 
no one to love her, no one to cheer her on, 
you know not how she prizes and lays to 
heart the idle glance of some passing boy. 

Let philanthropists inquire no further, 

why the brothel is full? 

“Oh, how I longed to cast myself down 
before you, and pray your compassion, 
But fear, and perhaps pride, prevented 
me. Often, often, have I left my bed and 
wandered about here and to the cottage ; 
it was my only pleasure. I have kissed 
Cato’s long black ears, where I thought 
your or Miss Emily’s hand might have 
rested, 

“Here she poured forth such a flood 
of tears, that 1 caught her in my arms, 
and soothed her as though she had been 
my own child. Fanny, I told her, you 
have acted nobly, generously; but you 
should have returned to us at once. 

“She seized my hand with both of 
hers, and bathed it in tears. ‘Can you 


forgive me? Can you love me?’ she ex- 
claimed, again and again. 
“It was becoming too painful. I sent 


for Emily, and left them alone to each 
other. An hour afterwards I saw them 
yalking arm in arm towards the cottage. 
When I arrived there, tears were abun- 
dant enough, but they contained more 
happiness than was ever found in as many 
smiles.” 

«“ But what has become of Alfred?” I 
inquired, as M - concluded. 

“Have you guessed his name ?” 

“Ts it Alfred H 

“The same. We cannot ascertain. 
His father, you know, is dead, and has left 
him sole heir to his immense estate.” 

“He behaved well after all?” 

“ Yes, my friend; but Fanny’s nobility 
was of a diviner grain than his.” 

“She must have displayed extraor- 
dinary resolution, or experienced a still 
more unusual clemenc y 

«Seasoned with the true professional 
sneer,” said M . “Has your dust- 
polished eye detected a flaw in her case 2?” 

“You do me injustice. My sympa- 
thies, as well as my reason, are with the 
high-spirited girl; but is it not singular 
that she did not return immediately upon 
her recovery to her father and to her home? 
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“Tt is singular,” replied M-——, with 
a smile, “only inasmuch as a_ tender 
conscience, and the proud sensitiveness 


peculiar to woman are singular. Regret 
and shame depend not so much upon the 
magnitude of the sin, as the moral sense 
of the sinner; just as the rays of that 
mounting sun affect us differently, as we 
are ina position to receive or avoid them. 
Your imperial gladiator exults when the 
fires kindled by his own hand threaten 
Rome with destruction; and your ‘bald 
Cesar,’ reeking with foulest incest, wears 
a smile upon his lip; but Lucretia’s dag- 
ger is sheathed in her heart; and Titus 
sighs, or pretends to sigh, for ‘a lost 
day. ” Had Fanny been ess virtuous, or 
less repentant, her conduct would have 
been more consistent. The eye of con- 
trition is microscopic, and magnifies the 
mote into the beam. I do not desire to 
invest her with any superhuman purity ; 
I will even admit that she departed from 


the lofty eminence of female virtue ; but 
apostolical repentance redeems even an 


apostolic fall. Fanny might have perished, 
had Alfred been more artful; if, instead 
of employing a wretch to inspire disgust, 
he had selected a creature able to awaken 
confidence, and pursued a Fabian policy 

She owns a consciousness of error in en- 
couraging his addresses, and she stifled 
the whisper that would sting to death her 

rapture. But then, my friend, shall we 

allow in morality or in law one misplaced 
comma to vitiate the whole plea, and 
justify Ruggles’ unmerited satire. Yet 
had she even lost that without which 
woman is comparatively valueless, I could 
not have entirely disclaimed her. If the 
stern contempt with which woman regards 
an erring sister tends to withhold her from 
open disgrace, it also presents an almost 
insuperable bar to repentance. When the 
flying herd shun the wounded deer, its 
only refuge is in despair. I do not like 
this grounding of morality upon human 
respect. Humanity, apart from the in- 
fluences of a pure faith, soon degenerates 
to such general depravity, that the indi- 
vidual entertains nothing but contempt 
for the aggregate. And then, without a 
motive to incite to honor, what shall 
balance the eager beckon of young and 
healthy flesh and blood? Besides, though 
your popular rectifier may check for 
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awhile public depravity, it can have little 
to do with the prevention of private vice. 
Why should we usurp the thunder of the 
Almighty, and deal out the punishment 
which may be undeserved, and which 
therefore only becomes Omniscience to 
accord? If we constitute human esteem 
of such great value that the loss of it 
becomes the forfeiture of all that is 
worthy, we not only deprive contrition of 
its sacredness, but aim a blow at its ex- 
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istence. But the sun is encroaching upon 
our shade ; and at present I would rather 
have Alexander in my way than out of it. 
Let us retrace our steps, for I see that 
such is your wish.” 

I could not honestly object, for I was 
impatient to meet Emily. We had just 
passed the spring, when I discovered, 
among the trees that skirted our path, her 
beautiful form advancing towards us, 
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Wate paced I on the uphill, weary way 
Of grave ambition—on the height intent, 
Right in the path a phantom, wan and gray, 
Uprose, that seemed a monk with study bent. 
Its sunken eyes sent out a lurid glare ; 
Its cheeks were furrowed deep with galling tears ; 
Its hollow voice gave signal to despair ; 


It seemed a thing composed of mortal fears. 

“Poor wretch!” it cried; “ poor worm, that toilest so 
For that slight bubble of the instant, fame ! 

Look on this shape, to such wilt thou, too, grow, 
Devising wretchedness to build a name.” 

“Truth is my friend,” I answered ; “ by it led, 

I took the way.” The phantom heard, and fled. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC.* 


Puitosorners have written, and men 
thought, upon no subject, occasioning 
greater diversity of opinion, with regard to 
definition, than eloquence. The wonder 
that this is so, ceases when we reflect, that 
it is the nature of eloquence to be felt, 
not described. Efforts to define this fac- 
ulty of the mind, are outlines of the rules 
governing its exercise, not representations 
of its power. As when we speak of the 
soul, we use terms in describing an ethereal 
quality, which are only capable of impart- 
ing a knowledge of matter; so the rules 
of elocution no more inform us what 
eloquence is, than the expression, soul, 
conveys a perfect idea of immortality. Elo- 
quence ought not, therefore, to be con- 
founded with the art regulating its prac- 
tice, no more than grammar, which is a sys- 
tem of general principles for speaking and 
writing a language, should be taken for the 
language itself. It being seen that elo- 
quence is nature, and rhetoric, art, how- 
ever successfully logic and criticism may 
be applied to the description of the latter, 
the former, to be understood, must be felt. 
The gifted artist informs us feebly of the 
nature of the grouping, the tints, the per- 
spective of his tableau: but follow him in 
his labors. The canvas becomes full of 
living forms; the flat surface rises into 
relievo; the horizon recedes into distance; 
the whole picture glows in rich coloring ; 
and a perfect perspective discovers the 
triumphs of the pencil. 

In attempting to describe the nature of 
that language and those thoughts which 
we suppose to be eloquence, all expres- 
sion fails. It is not close reasoning, 
nor is it poetry. It is not the obscarity 
of Bentham, the ear-soothing flummery of 
Philips, or the unmeaning sentences of 
Martin Farquhar Tupper. It is not 
thought, divested of finished language, 
like a cold marble statue, in which the 
glow and animation of life is absent, nor is it 
flowing language without thought, like the 





same statue dressed in tawdry tinsel, or 
displaying the antics of the opera girl. It 
combines the strength of intellect with the 
elegance of language : it isa living, grand, 
dignified expression of thought. It thinks, 
and arrays the thought in language to dis- 
play it most clearly, most forcibly, most 
gracefully, most harmoniously. He who 
teaches eloquence must instruct the soul, 
as well as as the head; because the ora- 
tor should feel, as well as think. Indeed, 
to be eloquent, he must feel more intensely 
than other men. He must be always in 
the fever of the emotions of human nature ; 
be susceptible of being constantly roused 
by its justice, its benevolence, its hopes, 
its fears, its indignation. Eloquence then 
becomes a sympathy, gushing warm from 
the heart ; an appeal, reaching far into the 
souls of men, reasoning struck complete 
from the brain. 

Miss Edgeworth relates the case of an 
Irish voter, which illustrates the idea of 
eloquence very perfectly. The candidate, 
in soliciting his vote, was told by the voter 
that he should not vote at all ; and referred 
to the instances in which his rights had 
been violated by the aristocracy of the 
country. The candidate expressed sur- 
prise at the eloquent terms in which the 
voter spoke ; and said, “ he was sure he 
could not so have spoken of his wrongs.’ 
“ No,” said the voter, “ because you have 
not felt them.” 

It is said that an eminent lecturer on the 
civil law had so educated his daughter 
that, occasionally, she supplied his chair ; 
but, to guard against her beauty, a curtain 
was always dropped between her and the 
students. Eloquence is the daughter of 
the law professor before us—the art of 
rhetoric is the fair lecturer behind the 
screen. 

Eloquence is most powerful, in times 
when the passions of men are most easily 
moved. Very general diffusion of knowl- 

edge, therefore, is not propitious to that 
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description of eloquence, whic’: excites to 
sudden transports. The state of the in- 
tellect and the extent of its development in 
men, must consequently have influence up- 
on the orator. The less cultivated the 
mass, the more that mass is governed by 
passion; and there is a vast difference 
between ruling a multitude, by appealing 
to their hopes and fears, and addressing 
the same appeals to a body of well-in- 
formed men, who are governed only by 
their calmer judgments. This is proved 
by the history of the eloquence of the 
early ages. The orations of Demosthenes 
were sufficient, without proof, to over- 
throw charges against him of bribery and 
corruption ; and Scipio repelled accusations 
seriously affecting his integrity, by merely 
referring to certain battles. This course, 
it has somewhere been observed, however 
successful with the democracy of Athens, 
would not screen a defaulter of present 
times. Men of learning are surprised 
often by the assertion that the effects of 
eloquence are not increased by extending 
the erudition of an audience. But they 
forget, that when an eloquent speech is 
judged by a cool, dispassionate man of 
educated mind, it is no longer eloquence. 
Because, so to judge, we must, as it were, 
pass out of the region of enthusiasm : 
we must free ourselves from the influence 
which the language and manner of the 
orator, and the excitement of the scene, 
have had on our hopes, our fears, our in- 
terests, and our passions. We must fly 
from the orator to ascertain the mere force 
of his argument. We must forget his 
imposing mien ; hide the eye and close the 
ear to the speaking gestures, the glowing 
face, the soul-stirring voice ; and determine 
upon the power of the thoughts, as an 
anatomist does upon the machinery of 
human body, not by viewing the rounded 
form, the just proportions, the elegant 
drapery, but by cutting it into fragments, 
and laying bare the sharp angles of the 
skeleton. 

In reading the speeches of such orators 
as Demosthenes, Cicero, and others of 
‘their times, we cannot realize the won- 
derful effects recorded of them. ‘The ora- 
tors of those days were few. The multi- 
tudes addressed were uneducated men, 
constantly agitated by the wildest storms 
of human passions. The orator who de- 








sired to instruct them, was obliged to 
move them through their hatreds and 
loves, and not through their judgments. 
The Athenian or Roman, standing amid 
their classic fields, shaken by the thunders 
of their orators, would be expected to act 
very differently from an assembly of such 
men as compose the Parliament of Great 
Britain, or the legislature of the United 
States. 

Among the circumstanées most con- 
genial to displays of eloquence, may be 
named the character of the institutions of 
anation. In a despotism there may oc- 
casionally be heard to break forth the 
repressed voice of eloquence ; but the fears 
of the people, and the power of a ty- 
rant, operate to stifle it. Liberty, on the 
contrary, promotes eloquence, because 
one of its vital faculties is freedom of 
speech. The man influenced by fear of 
punishment; he whose slightest motion is 
watched, whose briefest expression is re- 
corded and misrepresented by the spies 
of a tyrannical government, may feel, 
but dare not utter his opinions. Remove 
the fear which oppresses him, and his in- 
dignant feelings, arranged in burning sen- 
tences, become the eloquence of the firm- 
est patriot. The noble Halifax, whose 
eloquence in pamphlets, under anonymous 
names, contributed so much to the revo- 
lution which drove James the Second from 
his throne, would have been the most 
brilliant orator of his times, if he could 
have divested himself of apprehensions of 
the axe, which fell upon Russel, Sydney, 
Monmouth and Strafford. The sou! must 
be free, the tongue loosened, the arm un- 
shackled. Eloquence flourished most in 
Rome and Athens, when Rome and 
Athens were most free. No extraordi- 
nary exhibitions of this faculty are record- 
ed as having been made after the Repub- 
lic. In oriental nations eloquence never 
took root. No instances of it are recorded 
in Mahommedan history. 

Although eloquence is so dependent 
upon that sympathy which is created by 
the occasion, still a wise and just system 
of rules has been established to guide those 
who desire to be eloquent, which may 
correct redundancies and profusion of lan- 
guage, as well as make a mere rhetori- 
cian a more perfect imitator of natural 
eloquence. 
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Of the two teachers of oratory, Quin- 
tilian and Cicero, we are obliged, as far 
as depth of instruction is concerned, to 
give the preference to the former. ‘The 
language of Cicero is indeed more graceful 
and harmonious ; but the system of Quin- 
tilian, besides being more logical, is more 
complete and satisfactory. ‘The work of 
Blair is scarcely anything more than the 
rules of Quintilian modernized, and ap- 
plied to the different classes of orators. 

We propose extracting from the volu- 
minous treatise of Quintilian, and the 
more finished essay of Cicero, a few of 
the more prominent points of knowledge 
in the art of rhetoric. 

The rudiments of these authors have 
reference to the arrangement of a discourse, 
to the person and to the manner of the 
speaker, 

I. The most natural order of the parts 
of a discourse, is that which tends to con- 
ciliate the attention of an audience, inform 
them of the subject, which define its own 
relations, establish its proof, and move in 
favor of itself. Rhetoricians have estab- 
lished various rules of division. But that 
which most controls the outbreaks of na- 
ture, which most avoids confusion, which 
is most complete, and most simple, is: 1. 
The exordium. 2. The narration. 3. 
The digression. 4. The proposition. 5 
The division. 6. The argument; and, 7. 
The peroration. 

1. The Exordium, sometimes called the 
Prozmium, answers to the preliminary 
flourish performed by musicians. It is de- 
signed to render the audience propitious 
to the person of the speaker, to prepare 
them for a favorable attention to the 
speech, and render them kind and tract- 
able. 

The person of the speaker may furnish 
matter for introduction. He should refer 
sparingly and with great modesty to him- 
self; but if he already has a character 
for worth, the cause upon which he speaks 
will be benefited by the regard in which 
he is held. What he says will be held 
the assertion of an honest witness, rather 
than as the declaration of an advocate, 
In speaking of himself, an orator may as- 
sign, as a reason for engaging in the cause, 
the duty he owes a friend, his country, 
the interests of society, or the rights of 
He may, also, introduce himself, 


~ 


man, 















by professing a want of ability to advo- 
cate the important trust confided to him. 
He may treat the opposing speaker with 
deference, by pretending to stand in dread 
of his power as an orator. The party 
against whom he speaks may likewise fur- 
nish matter for the exordium. If great 
and powerful, he must be rendered ob- 
noxious." If humble and helpless, he must 
be made contemptible. If wicked and 
guilty, he should be set forth as detesta- 
ble. The speaker may delicately praise 
himself by connecting the audience with 
the cause. The noble client may be 
recommended to their support ; the help- 
less to their protection; the unhappy to 
their compassion; the injured to their 
sense of justice. Should an auditory be 
strongly prepossessed against the cause, 
and in favor of an adversary, in such 
case an orator should boldly pretend 
to rely upon the merits of the cause, 
and compliment the hearers on their 
impartiality, Quintilian, on this sub- 
ject, lays down a _ most satisfactory 
rule. ‘The introduction, he says, may 
be furnished either by the party or the 
sause. IPfthe orator cannot refer to the 
party, let him fly to the cause. If he 
cannot go to the cause, call in the party. 
Should both be not enough, let him wound 
his opponent. If he cannot produce kind- 
ness, let him invoke hatred. If a matter 
is too stubborn for denial the effort must 
be made to show it is not as had as re- 
ported; or that the intention is miscon- 
strued, or that it does not apply; or that 
repentance will atone for it; or it has 
been sufliciently punished. If it appears 
that the audience is prejudiced in favor of 
an opponent’s speech, we may resolutely 
assert that proof will be adduced to show 
that all that he has said is mere assertion. 
Orwe may turn attention from him by a well- 
directed criticism. Let an orator, there- 
fore, in his exordium, consider what he has 
to say; before whom and against whom ; 
the time, the place, the circumstances, the 
prepossessions of the public, and the private 
sentiments of those who have the great- 
est authority. An exordium is often most 


effective when it is made up of something 
which has fallen from the adversary; for 
then it does not appear to be the result 
of long study, and has more power, be- 
cause it is more frank and natural. Modesty 
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in the sentiments, the voice, and the coun- 
tenance and gesture of a speaker, gives 
grace to the introduction ; fora too great 
confidence, even when we have the better 
argument, is calculated to excite resent- 
ment in the audience. This part of a 
speech should, therefore, be entirely di- 
vested of the appearance of design, and 
of all expressions of defiance. It should 
resemble rather the argumentative, the 
sentimental, or the explanatory parts of 
the speech. It should be neither too finely 
spun nor too coarse; neither uncouth nor 
far-fetched. It should be elegantly simple, 
not calculated to raise the expectations too 
high, nor abounding in pompous words. 

The extent of the introduction must 
have respect to the nature of the cause. 
If simple, it should be short; if compli- 
cated, longer. 

2. When the minds of the audience 
have been prepared by the exordium, it is 
proper to open and state the case. This 
is the Narration, This may consist of mat- 
ter respecting the cause itself, or of ex- 
planations of circumstances relating to it. 
{t should be wholly free from obscurity, 
extravagance, and improbability ; and as 
the audience depend on this part of a 
speech for the first information respecting 
the facts of the cause, it should be couched 
in terms which they may understand, re- 
member, and believe. It-should be plain 
and perspicuous ; composed of expressions, 
neither vulgar nor finical, but appropriate 
and significant, It should carefully dis- 
tinguish facts, persons, times, and places. 
It ‘should be concise, and begin by ex- 
plaining the very point under ~considera- 
tion ; Sti iting nothing unconnected with 
the cause, and abridging all circumstances, 
not essential to inform the 
to interest him in the event. Tedious- 
ness must be carefully avoided. Quintil- 
ian ridicules the particularity of one who, 
in his narration, says, “I came into the 
harbor—I saw the ship—I asked for how 
much she might be freighted—I agreed 
upon the price—I went aboard — we 
weighed our anchors—we shipped our 
cables—and we went on our voyage.” 
Here he might have said with propriety, 
‘*T sailed from such a harbor.” 

The perfect brevity of a narration con- 
sists, not in saying less, but in not saying 
more than is necessary. At the same time, 


| gression. 





| one or 
hearer or | 
| lucid ; 





this brevity should be so associated with 
elegance and probability, as to render the 
narration, like a road to a traveller, less 
irksome by its pleasing incidents. The 
fatigue of this part of a speech, necessarily 
stripped of ornaments, may be lessened by 
a division into what occurred before, what 
during and what after the event. It should 
not be argumentative, but adapted to the 
subject-matter of the oration; modest 
and simple in causes of small moment, 
but touching and grave in those of greater 
ac 

From the Narration, we proceed 
to the Digression. It, is not every class of 
oration that authorizes the use of the di- 
It is chiefiv in cases of great 
solemnity, which are calculated to excite 
our emotions, that the digression becomes 
appropriate. After having interested the 
attention of our audience, by narrating 
such facts as naturally produce indigna- 
tion, hatred, pity, or fear, we are privileged 


| to indulge in some general expressions of 


abhorrence, of compassion, or of appre- 
hension, touching the effect of such events 
upon our country, our homes, our friends. 
If facts are stated exhibiting the obligations 
of one man to another, we may, after a re- 
view of the facts, speak of the heinousness 
of ingratitude ; if of crime, show its effects 
upon society ; if of oppression, compare it 
with examples in history. The digression 
should be brief—just long enough to keep 
the facts in view and excite detestation at 
~~ enormity. 

. The Proposition is a succinct state- 
ain of the particular points we propose 
to establish by our oration, and may be 
simple or complicated, as a cause admits 
many allegations or refutations. 
This, however, cannot be too concise and 
and should, of course, admit and 
assert nothing but what the nature of the 
cause and the proofs will justify. Should 
we lay down propositions which the na- 


| ture of the cause or the proofs do not sus- 


tain, we injure our cause by betraying 
that our purpose is to deceive. 

5. The Division follows the Proposition, 
and only collects and arranges the alle- 
gations made use of by the speaker or the 
opponent. A division is useful in render- 
ing the arguments more clear, by discon- 
necting them from each other. They re- 
fresh the mind, too, as a variety of scenes 
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break the monotony of a long road. In 
the division we are to guard against both 
minuteness and redundancy. 

6. The Argument succeeds the Divi- 
sion and suggests its own definition. Va- 
rious matters connected with the argu- 
ment, stated at great length by Quintil- 
ian, are not applicable to the art of ora- 
tory as now practised. The argument 
must of course be based upon the facts 
of the cause as proved, and should be 
conducted with that address which a care- 
ful and patient study of the circumstances 
of each case will alone enable one to prac- 
tise. 

7. The Peroration is the conclusion or 
winding up of the speech; and, like the 
introduction, may be suggested by the 
affections it excites. So far as respects 
the cause, we may, in conclusion, repeat 
the circumstances of the case, and thus 
refresh the memory of the audience. It 


should be concise, and spoken in a grave | 


and affecting manner. If the nature of 
the facts allow it, one may resort to the 
means used in the introduction to concili- 
ate the hearers. He may excite indigna- 
tion towards the opponent, compassion 
towards the person advocated, favor to 
the orator, apprehension of the conse- 
quences of a division against him. In this 
part of a speech the whole cause should 
be reviewed. ‘The orator should imagine 
himself in the situation of the audience, 
and consult his own breast as to the means 
of being affected. He should urge what- 
ever he feels could move himself, whether 
justified by the facts or probable conse- 
quences of the cause. It is usual in a 
peroration to rouse the compassion of the 
audience, by some direct allusion to the 
client or to some one present. The most 
powerful impression produced by the ora- 
tion of Antony over the dead body of 
Cesar, as imagined by Shakspeare, is that 
resulting from his action, in stooping over 
the dead body, raising the bloody robe and 
appealing to the wounds to speak! It 
often happens, too, that much effect is 
produced by the presence of the friends, 
especially the wife or child of a person 
advocated. We should not, however, for- 
get the misfortune of the orator Glycon, 
who, to move the pity of the judges, took 
a child, and asking him in an apostrophe, 


why he cried, was answered, very much to | 
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his discomfiture, ‘Because you pinch 
me.” 

When an opponent has succeeded in 
moving an audience to compassion, it may 
be proper to dispel it by ridicule. Thus, 
when an advocate, appealing in favor 
of a child against his guardian, held him 
up in his arms to excite pity, the adversary 
ran to his client, who was a fat man, and 
bewailed his inability to lift him. 

II. With respect to the person and man- 
ner of an orator, it is certain that these 
materially influence a speech. We natu- 
rally receive good or bad impressions of a 
cause, as the countenance, person, and 
dress of the advocate are pleasing or re- 
pulsive. If he shows nothing like an in- 
terest in the subject ; if his face exhibits no 
regard for the occasion; if his manner is 
cold and careless, his gait awkward, and 
dress indifferent, a very great effort of 
eloquence will be necessary to overcome 
these disadvantages, and a first unfavora- 
ble opinion.  Quintilian says he would 
not have a pupil in the art of oratory, 
imitate a womanish tone by quavering ; 
or the voice of old age by faltering ; or of 
a drunken sot by stuttering ; or of an ab- 
ject slave by flattery. ‘When he is to 
exert his voice, it should be known by 
the strength of his lungs, not the motions 
of his hand; that thereby the gesture 
may suit the voice, not the face the gesture. 

The speaker should keep his face full 
to the audience; that there should be no 
distortion of the lips; that the mouth be 
not convulsed ; that the looks be manly ; 
the eyes erect; the head hanging neither 
to one side or the other. 

After sense, the most important quality 
of eloquence is manner. The manner em- 
braces the tone of voice, the gesture, the 
expression of the countenance, the pro- 
nunciation, and the language of an orator. 
The beauty of an expression consists in 
the sense it contains, and the elegance 
with which it is uttered. As in music, so 
in speaking, the harmony of the arrange- 
ment carries the heart away. If the ad- 
dress of an orator is not governed by an 
easy and natural rhythm, one of his most 
powerful aids is lost. It is not here in- 
tended to inculcate the necessity for the 
artificial cadence of poetry, but that sim- 
ple and chaste modulation of tones, which 
the nature of language requires. 
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The gesture of an orator is the natural 
support given to his voice by his limbs. 
The hand is often more eloquent than the 


tongue. Many forcible lessons are given 
by a single movement of this organ ; many 
a powerful sentiment expressed. Its 
movements are natural signs, and the 
work of Sir Charles Bell upon the mech- 
anism and vital endowments of the hand, 
has furnished interesting proofs of its 
power. Beautifully philosophical and 
moral speculations extend themselves in 
reflecting upon the uses and sensibility of 
this part of the body, and its various rela- 
tions with the physical and moral condi- 
tions of man. When these are considered, 
it will be seen how great must be the 


power exerted by the hand and arm over 
an audience. ‘The chastest drapery of 
language, cast over sensible thoughts, 


will not avail an orator, if his hands and 
arms are not used. All action without 
the hand, says Quinctilian, is weak and 


crippled. The expressions of the hand 
are as varied as language, It demands, 


promises, calls, dismisses, threatens, im- 
plores, detests, fears, questions, and de- 
nies. It expresses joy, sorrow, doubt, 
acknowledgment, dependence, repent- 
ance, number, and time. Yet, the hand 
may be so employed as not only to be- 
come an unmeaning, but an inconvenient 
appendage. 

One, may raise his hands so high, that 
he cannot get them down. One, cannot 
take them from his bosom. One, stretches 
them above his head; and another lays 
about him with such vigor, that it is dan- 
gerous to be within his reach. We have 
seen the by-standers at the bar, quickly 
disperse when a speaker, known for power- 
fully beating the air, began to address the 
company. Some will manage the hands 
with indolence and tremors, while others 
saw the air. Some use the hands as if 
they had claws, by pawing ; or move them 
up and down, as if they were pumping 
water. Others again, says Quintilian, 
speak as if imitating the Statue of the 
Pacifier—they incline the head to the 


right shoulder, thrust out the arm on a line 
with the ear, expand the hand, and invert 
the thumb. 

Under the head of gesture may be pla- 
ced the proper management of the feet. 
Nothing can be more in ill taste than for 
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an orator to be constantly tripping from 
one side to the other on the stand; and 
walking so fast as to seem to outrun his 
speech ; such an orator was said, anciently, 
to run after a cause, instead of pleading it ; 
and it is stated of Flavius Virginius, that 
he asked a speaker very much addicted to 
this habit, how many miles he had spoken 
that day. 

The countenance of an orator should 
express much of his oration. It is often 
observed that the face of some persons, in 
expressions of ridicule, grief, joy, anger, and 
pleasure, exhibits the same cold, unmean- 
ing, Inexpressive outline. The face of an 
advocate is sometimes seen, in a criminal 
case, presenting the listless lineaments 
with which he argues a demurrer ina civil 
case, ‘The face is the mirror of the soul, 
from which is reflected its hopes, its fears, its 
indignation. How should an audience sym- 
pathize with an orator, if his countenance 
shows that he himself is indifferent? The 
face of a speaker should be as the glassy 
brook, disclosing every movement of the 
trembling leaves suspended over it—now 
stillin the calm; now troubled in the storm ; 
now gently waving with the soft breath of 
hope ; now agitated by fear; now roused by 
danger; now heaving in despair; now 
lashed into waves, mountain high, by an- 
ger and vengeance. 

When its power is considered, it is 
strange that so little attention is paid to 
pronunciation. Every defect in this must 
be corrected by an orator. Words should 
be minced nor mouthed. Some 
speakers’ words stick in their throats ; 
whistled through their teeth ; 
others, again, give an improper emphasis ; 
and others, again, sink the last syllables of 
words. 

The choice of the language of an orator 


| includes rules for simplicity and correct- 


| ness: 





the simplicity of language is not 

poverty of language. Simplicity means the 
A ee Res as Ning epee i , 

use of such words as are best calculated to 

express our ideas most clearly. Language, 

according to Aristotle, is figurative, simple, 

or compound. Some words are more noble ; 


others more ornamental; others, again, 
mean and dissonant. Quintilian  fur- 
nishes excellent views on this point. Sim- 


plicity, he says, is a quality which many 
pleaders neglect. They think they are 
a eloquent when shaking the whole 
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rostrum with mouthings and vociferation. 
They imagine, that to open and argue a 
case in language which other people use, 
belongs only to the illiterate and vulgar. 
But the most experienced orators find 
nothing more difficult in the art, than to 
speak as every hearer thinks he would him- 
self speak on the same occasion ; because 
such speakers are considered by the audi- 
ence to be not artful, but true. Now an 
orator never speaks as well as when what 
he says is believed to be truth. Many be- 
gin, however, by prancing, says Quintilian, 
into the field of narration; set up a neigh- 
ing, cock their ears, and caper about with 
all the symptoms of extravagance and folly. 
What is the consequence? ‘The audience 
are wonderstruck at their action, but 
nobody understands their meaning. 

Appropriateness of language is the 
natural adaptation of it to the subjects 
treated. Great ideas are not to be express- 
ed in abject terms, or mean thoughts in 
pompous expressions. ‘This, as was said 
by an ancient orator, clothes the chief 
magistrate in rags, and arrays the dregs 
of the rabble in purple. 


Diction should be adapted to the cha- 


racter of the person represented. Age 
speaks a different language from youth ; 
the people of the city, from those of the 
country. The style must vary with the 
subject treated, and with the circumstances 
surrounding the orator. It would not be 
proper to address a company of professors 
in the language which should be used to 
move an ignorant mob; or to speak of 
history, poetry, and eloquence, in the same 
terms. 

In respect to correctness of language, 
the orator should be fully acquainted with 
the language he speaks. No useless or 
ambiguous words should be permitted. 
The rules of grammar should be particu- 
larly observed, and the sentences all pro- 
perly arranged. Words should neither be 
too magnificent nor too frigid; nor should 
the orator labor, by an affected style and 
ridiculous contortions, to utter sentences 
which are unnatural. We are told of a 
poet, who, speaking of the rock thrown by 
Polyphemus at the ship of Ulysses, says, 
“The goats were seen to feed undisturbed 
on the rock, as it cleaved the air.” Such 
speakers, says Sophocles, violently inflate 
their cheeks, to blow into a little flute. 
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The chiefest of all the qualifications of 
a speaker, however, is his morals. As 
language is the organ of truth, and the 
great duty of an orator is to inform and 
move an audience, while asserting the 
rights of the oppressed and lashing vice, 
it follows that he should display, in his 
own person, the contrary of the vices he 
condemns. He must be humane, affable, 
benevolent, public-spirited, and modest. 
His life should illustrate his eloquence. 
Would he teach a people liberty? he must 
not be a cringing slave to power. Would 
he seek to make others compassionate ? 
he must not have a heart steeled against 
the impressions of affliction. Would he 
lash vice? his arrow, to use a figure of 
Quintilian, must be drawn from his own 
quiver. 

There is nothing more calculated to 
render a speaker odious than self-applause ; 
that peculiar, well-understood effrontery 
which shows the orator to be wholly 
regardless of everything but himself. A 
noisy, impudent, passionate, immodest 
appearance of self, robs genius of its 
influence, and perverts the objects of ora- 
tory. Eloquence is not the self-confidence 
of pride, the bold estimate of self, the 
arrogant assumption of superiority. The 
speaker should, nevertheless, have a due 
degree of confidence, both in himself and 
his cause. He has no right to advocate a 
cause of which he is ashamed; and if not 
of his cause, he should not be abashed at 
himself. Quintilian says an orator should 
possess a presence of mind undaunted by 
fear, unterrified by clamor; and never 
allow his complaisance to reach beyond a 
just respect for his hearers. As arrogance, 
pride, rashness, and impudence in any 
case are detestable ; so resolution and for- 
titude in a just one, are praiseworthy. 

The greater power of eloquence lies in 
the capacity to excite sympathy ; and if 
the occasion which calls for the oration 
does not cause the audience to sympathize 
with what is said, the speaker should 
excite sympathy in himself. This sym- 
pathy always will attend the orator, if, 
having his mind stored with all knowledge, 
and habituating himself to graceful address 
and chaste language, he carries about his 
person the irresistible charm of a moral 
life. 

Pp. 
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MISS MARTINEAU 


Few authors have met with so much at 
once of admiration and of censure, such 
vicissitudes of popularity and antagonism, 
as Miss Martineau. She has been courted 
and honored in private society ; she has 
been publicly accused of ingratitude and 
meanness. A glance at the title- page of 
her books has" at ohe time caused them 
to be thrown aside with contempt, at 
another to be read with avidity. She has 
been accused, on the one hand, of design- 
ing policy and lack of moral courage, and 
on the other of bold, unwomanly opinions, 
impertinent and mischievous representa- 
tions. Through all this good and ill re- 
port she has borne herself with a dignity 
and steadfastness of purpose which ha is at 
length released her from the annoyance of 
such exciting notoriety without being obli- 
ged to withdraw from public notice ; and 
if she now, in the liter rary world, occupies 
a place farther removed from the fore- 
ground, she has not necessarily taken her 
stand upon a lower level. 

We remember Miss Martineau’s visit to 
this country in 1834-5. We saw her 
then in various situations, in society and 
at home; in the southern cities, where 
her acquaintance was eagerly sought, her 
door constantly surrounded by the equipa- 
ges of fashion, and from all quarters the 
most flattering attentions were paid to 
her. The ladies of the aristocracy vied 
with each other in entertaining so distin- 
guished a guest. Those of a second class, 
with a superior tact, gave her the air in 
their open barouches, thus to make evi- 
dent their familiarity with the literary 
wonder of the day. Those who had not 
such luxuries at command brought hum- 
bler offerings of fruits and flowers; and 


gifts and conveniences of various kinds | 
were daily pressed upon her acceptance | 
Her notice was claimed as com- | 
and | 
asserted the privilege of her ac- | 
ee and on her table piles of visit- | 


by all. 
mon property: 
young, 


high and low, old 
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ing cards brought into contact names nev- 
er found in such juxtaposition before. 
The wife of the wealthy mercer and the 
lady of the leading statesman of the day 
met in Miss Martineau’s drawing-room ; 
professors, poets, collectors of autographs, 
newspaper editors, Unitarian clergymen, 
and bishops of the Church of England ; 
young ladies with albums, old gentlemen 
to discuss political economy, and mammas 
with little daughters kind enough to speak 
pieces and sing songs to her through the 
trumpet. 

We saw Miss Martineau in fashionable 
evening circles, where politicians of the 
highest eminence sought opportunities to 
converse with her, while from the elite of 
her own sex she received the most flatter- 
ing homage. 

We remember her on occasion of a din- 
ner party at the house of the late Hon. 
Robert Hayne, of Charleston, 8S. C. Miss 
Martineau and a few friends had assem- 
bled early, with view to a discussion be- 
tween herself and Gov. Hayne on the sub- 
ject of slavery. ‘The argument was, as a 
matter of course, pursued without undue 
excitement, and with the most candid and 
friendly openness to conviction: it was 
nevertheless highly spirited; and some 
suggestions were then, on both sides, first 
started, which have since been widely dif- 
fused and acted upon. Miss Martineau, 
though evidently leaning towards the sen- 
timerits she afterwards “openly professed, 
appeared at that time not to have arrived 
at any definite conclusion, but seemed 


| rather desirous to hear what could be ar- 


gued contrary to her own impressions ; 
while she nevertheless re peatedly present- 
ed striking points of opposition, not easily 
set aside even by the ready wit and afflu- 
ent speech of her accomplished antagonist. 

The appearance of both remains fresh 
in our reeollection ; Miss Martineau’s un- 
graceful and oddly arrayed, yet dignified 
and agreeable joan and the short, prim- 
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itive courtesy with which she met the more 
elegant though somewhat displayful salu- 
tations of her host. She sat erect, with 
the trumpet at her ear, and the corners of 
her mouth drawn slightly down, while 
Gov. Hayne, sometimes bending forward 
in the earnestness of his argument, and 
again recovering that uprightness of posi- 
tion which a man rather below the medi- 
um height can ill afford to lose, seemed 
occasionally to forget that he was not 
sp eaking in the Senate; thus becoming 
eager and eloquent, till the recollection of 
his position as host, and his opponent as a 


lady, recalled the courtly urbanity and | 


polished calmness of manner for which he 
was remarkable in the polite intercourse 
of private life. 

The face of this eminent statesman, 
though generally handsome, possessed no 
remarkable feature, if we except the clear 
blue eyes, at once sweet and lively, pene- 
trating and full of thought. Miss Marti- 
neau’s plainer physiognomy possessed the 
same redeeming point. Her eyes were 
also of a light blue, and full of intelligence 
and brilliancy ; ; not so open and joyous in 
their expression, they yet betrayed glimp- 
ses of latent humor, and might have 
afforded no slight forewarning of the 
handling after wards received “by those 
who p: aid her such adulatory homage. 

When Miss Martineau arrived in New 
England, her doubts upon the slave ques- 
tion became very suddenly decided; and 
the strong anti-slavery opinions then de- 
clared in accordance with those of Dr. 
Channing, Dr. Follen, and other leading 
abolitionists, i in whose families she visited, 
gave rise to severe animadversion upon 
that spirit of candid investigation so re- 
cently professed at the South. This is 
certainly the doubtful point in regard to 
Miss Martineau, and that which has drawn 
upon her, justly or unjustly, the most 
general censure. <A prejudice thus exists 
in regard to her, and many who might be 
attracted by the title of the book before us, 
would be repelled by the name attached 
to it. The interest, nevertheless, with 
which one might at first carelessly turn 
the leaves, becomes strong and continuous 
as we recognize the practical utility of her 
remarks, and the clear representations and 
effective illustrations of important truths ; 
and though the circumstance of not hav- 





ing herself held all those domestic rela- 
tions which, by daily and hourly expe- 
rience give a clearer understanding of 
them than mere observation or the lonely 
cogitations of theoretic morality can sug- 
gest, the subject has evidently been deeply 
studied, and there appears little or none 
of that dogmatical presumption which has 
been ascribed to Miss Martineau. If from 
her peculiar position in society she gives 
in many cases a one-sided view, she is on 
the other hand careful to present her own 
opinions without violently or illiberally 
attacking those of other people; and we 
are irresistibly led to follow a train of rea- 
soning in which we perceive an earnestness 
of purpose that will inevitably reach at 
truth in some form. 

The book opens with a chapter headed 
“Old and Young at School,” in which 
the common notion that education is the 
privilege of the young, reaching only to a 
certain age, is very agreeably controverted, 
and that of continued advancement through 
life set up in its stead. In support of this 
opinion, Miss Martineau brings forward 
examples from within her own knowledge, 
which, though few, and opposed to the 
common aspect of old age, she considers 
sufficient to prove that education might 
always goon “to the extreme limit of 
life.” 

Perhaps more frequent _ illustrations 
might occur of so delightful a theory, 
could the belief in it, end the consequent 
energy arising from such a belief, be gen- 
erally established. 

On this broad basis, that old and young 
are children together, and to be edue: ited 
together, Miss * Marti ineau proceeds to set 
forth her views of household education. 

Pursuing the question of what should 
be the aim of education, our author is met 
at once by a difficulty of arriving at any 
practical conclusion in the diversity of 
opinion in different nations and individuals, 
each having a standard of its own which 
would be followed by no other ; to obviate 
which difficulty, she suggests, : as the only 
safe and wise course, “ to bring out and 
strengthen all the powers given to every 
human being,” which, as we think, should 
be applied generally rather than individ- 
ually; since the cultivation of all the 
natural qualities of an individual would, in 
some cases, be a greater mistake than for 
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the horticulturist to exhaust his efforts 
indiscriminately upon every spontaneous 
growth in the field of his labor. It is the 
part of prudence before expending pains 
upon an object, to ascertain its precise and 
relative value. 

The question next arises, What are the 
educational powers of the human being ? 
Of the education of the limbs and senses 
Miss Martineau says little that has not 
been often said before. Of the right ex- 
ercise and training of the capacity for 
pleasure and pain, she thus earnestly ex- 
presses herself—*“ Of all the solemn con- 
siderations involved in the great work of 
education, none is so awful as_ this.” 
Readily do the sweet and bitter remem- 
brances of childhood bear testimony to 
an opinion carried out by such common 
experience, and it may be easily believed, 
as an old author has long ago supposed, 
that the difference in capacity among men 
ultimately depends on their original power 
of feeling pleasure and pain. 


“The man who feels most pleasure in put- 
ting brandy into his stomach, or in any other 
way gratifying his nerves of sensation, is a 
mere beast. One whose chief pleasure is in 
the exercise of the limbs, and who plays with- 
out any exercise of the mind, is a more harm- 
less sort of animal, like the lamb in the field, 
or the swallow skimming over meadow or pool. 
He whose delight is to represent nature by 
painting, or to build edifices by some beautiful 
idea, or to echo feelings in music, is of an im- 
measurably higher order. Higher still is he 
who is charmed by thought, above every thing 
—whose understanding gives him more satis- 
faction than any other power he has. Higher 
still is he who is never so happy as when he is 
making other people happy—when he is re- 
lieving pain, and giving pleasure to two or 
three, or more people about him. Higher yet 
is he whose chief joy it is to labor at great and 
eternal thoughts, in which lies bound up the 
happiness of a whole nation, and perhaps a 
whole world, at a future time when he will be 
mouldering in his grave. Any man who is 
capable of this joy, and at the same time of 
spreading comfort and pleasure among the few 
who live round about him, is the noblest human 
being we can conceive of. He is also the 
happiest. It is true that his capacity for pain 
is exercised and enlarged, as well as his power 
of feeling pleasure. But what pains such a 
man is the vice, and folly, and misery of his 
fellow-men; and he knows that these must 
melt away hereafter in the light of the great 
ideas which he perceives to be in store for 
them; while his pleasure being in the faith of 





a better future, is as vivid and as sure as great 
thoughts are clear and eternal.” 


Enlarging upon the aim of parents to 
educate their children in accordance with 
the opinion of society in their own time 
and country, we are brought to consider 
the law of opinion, which, however bene- 
ficial as a means of fixing educational aims, 
appears to be the great stumbling-block to 
their improvement. We extract the fol- 
lowing— 


“There are certainly Hindoos now living 
and meditating, who do not consider that men 
are so good as they might be, while they think 
no harm of lying and stealing, and who are 
sorry for the superstition which makes it an 
unpardonable crime to hurt a cow, ‘There are 
men among the Americans who see virtue in 
repose of mind, and moderation of desires to 
which the majority of their countrymen are in- 
sensible. And so it is in our country. We 
are all agreed, from end to end of society, that 
Truthfulness, Integrity, Courage, Purity, In- 
dustry, Benevolence, and a spirit of reverence 
for sacred things are inexpressibly desirable 
and excellent. But when it comes to the 
question of the degree of these good things 
which it is desirable to attain, we find the dif- 
ference between the opinion of the many and 
that of the higher few. A being who had 
these qualities in the highest degree could not 
get on in our existing?society without coming 
into conflict with our law of opinion at almost 
every step. If he were perfectly truthful, he 
must say and do things in the course of his 
business which would make him wondered at 
and disliked; he might be unable to take an 
oath, or enter into any sort of vow, or sell his 
goods prosperously, or keep on good terms 
with bad neighbors. If he were perfectly 
honorable and generous, he might find it im- 
possible to trade or labor on the competitive 
principle, and might thus find himself helpless 
and despised among a busy and wealth-gather- 
ing society. If he were perfectly courageous, 
he might find himself spurned for cowardice in 
declining to go to war or fight a duel. If he 
were perfectly pure, he miglit find himself re- 
buked and pitied for avoiding a mercenary 
marriage, and entering upon one which brings 
with it no advantage of connection or money. 
If the same purity should lead him to see that 
though the virtue of chastity cannot be over- 
rated, it has, for low purposes, been made so 
prominent as to interfere with others quite as 
important; if he should see how thus a large 
proportion of the girlhood of England is 
plunged into sin and shame, and then excluded 
from all justice and mercy; if, seeing this, he 
is just and merciful to the fallen, it is probable 
that his own respectability will be impeached, 
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and that some stain of impurity will be upon his 
name. If he is perfectly industrious, strenu- 
ously employing his various faculties upon 
important objects, he will be called an idler in 
comparison with those who work in only one 
narrow track; as an eminent author of our 
time was accused by the housemaid, who was 
for ever dusting the house, of ‘wasting his 
time a-writing and reading so much.’ Just so 
the majority of men who have one sort of work 
to do, accuse him of idleness who has more | 
directions for his industry than they can com- 
prehend. If he is perfectly benevolent, he 
cannot hope to be considered a prudent, orderly, 
quiet mémber of society. He will be either in- 
cessantly spreading himself abroad, and spend- 
ing himself in the service of all about him, or 
maturing in retirement some plan of rectifica- 
tion which will be troublesome to existing in- | 
terests. If he be perfectly reverent in soul, 
looking up to the loftiest subjects of human 
contemplation with an awe too deep and true 
to admit any mixture of either levity or super- 
stition, he will probably be called an infidel ; 
or, at least, a dangerous person, for not pas- 
sively accepting the sayings of men instead of 
searching out the truth by the faithful use of 
his own powers. 

“Thus we see how in our own, as in every 
other society, the law of opinion as to what 
men should be, agrees in the large, general 
points of character with the ideas of the wisest, | 
while there are great differences in the prac- 
tical management of men’s lives. 
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gard to the class of society in which ed- 
ucation may be carried on to the greatest 
advantage. Commencing with extremes, 
our author gives two strongly contrasted 
sketches of the royal child and the pauper, 
and finally fixes upon the condition of the 
artisan as most favorable, while the chil- 
dren of the wisest statesman, or physician, 
or lawyer, are said to be only accidentally 


Of the 
condition of the artisan she speaks thus— 


“That condition affords the meeting point of 
book-knowledge, and that which is derived 
from personal experience. Every day’s labor 
of hand and eye is a page opened in the best 
of books—the universe. When duly done, this 


| lesson leaves time for the other met!od of in- 


struction, by books. During the day-hours, 


| the earnest pupil learns of Nature by the les- 


sons she gives in the melting fire, the rushing 
water, the unseen wind, the plastic metal or 
clay, the variegated wood or marble, the de- 
licate cotton, silk, or wool; and at evening he 
learns of men—of the wise and genial men 
who have delivered the best parts of their 
minds in books, and made of them a sort of 
in which they can come at a 
secret mind which desires 
communion with them. And this privilege of 


| double instruction is one which extends to the 


whole household of the chief pupil. ‘The chil- 


| dren of the artisan are happily appointed, with- 


Under certain circumstances this may | 
be true; but it is hard to say, and diflicult 
to believe, that a man passing through 
society with an honorable, just, truthful, 
and courageous spirit, an industrious, be- 
nevolent man, would, by the better portion 
of society, be regarded as mercenary, idle, 
or dangerous ; or that “ the majority of 
men” either would not comprehend, 
would censure him. It is pretense that 
society contends against, and not virtue, 
however exalted above itself the standard. 
Nevertheless, though some of Miss Marti- 
neau’s peculiar tenets may be perceived to 
give a strong undertone to the coloring of 
her rem: rks, there are few who would | not 
recognize their general truth of outline ; 
few who would not go hand in hand with 
her in that argument which arrives at 
the conclusion that when, by right educa- 
tion, the best points of opinion shall be 
accorded with, a day will come ‘ when 
the law of opinion will, itself, be greatly 
ennobled.” 

Differences have 





; 

| 

. . } 

always existed in re- | 


| out room for doubt, to 


toi! like their father; 


j and there is every probability that they will 
| share his opportunity and his respect for book- 


knowledge.” 


Against this conclusion we think it may 
be argued that persons of eminence or 


| greatness have rarely arisen from this con- 
dition, 
or | scendants of men of studious habits, the 


but are more commonly the de- 
sons of literary and professional men, who, 
living more at home, are thereby enabled 
to give their children a decided advantage. 
The child of the merchant also has ad- 


| vantages in being brought more into con- 
| tact with mankind. 


lf the child of the 
artisan ‘sees what a privilege and re- 
creation reading is to his father, and thus 
grows up with a reverence and love for 
that great resource,” still better, surely, 
does the same observation apply to the 
child of the man of letters. In the father’s 
house, and under the mother’s eye, are 
received by the child the important les- 
sons, the strong bias, which decides the 
character and ability of the future man. 
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And what leisure has the artisan to ed- 
ucate his family 2? What leisure, allowing 
that he possesses the ability, to teach his 
children to reason accurately, to generalize 
their ideas, or apply their observations to 
principles ?” 

It is the man of literary acquirement, 
social habits, and comparative leisure, who 
is enabled to give his children the best 
view of society, and the most enlarged 
ideas of friendship and justice. A young 
man going out into the world, having been 
properly aided in his education by such a 
father, is able to apply his knowledge to 
real life. He will distinguish between 
pleasure and happiness, and will not lose 
the relish of domestic enjoyment. He will 
feel the judicious influences of his youth 
acting upon the daily experience of his 
manhood ; and, mingled as they must be 
with the endearing recollections of paren- 
tal love, they will act as an ever-increas- 
ing stimulus to exertion. 

“The daily handicraft intercourse with 
neighbors, rumors from the world with- 
out, hourly duties, books, worship, the 
face of the country or the action of the 
town; all these incitements, all this mate- 
rial,” says Miss Martineau, “ are offered to 
the thoughtful artisan more fully and im- 
partially than to such below or above him 
as are hedged in by ignorance or by aristo- 
cratic seclusion.” Granted. If we take the 
example of the “ thoughtful” individual in 
opposition to one “ hedged in by ignorance,” 
the side of advantage is evident enough in 
any condition; but such an example 
proves nothing in favor of any class ; and 
when we concede that the middle classes 
in general have a better chance than the 
lowest and highest, it is as much as the 
testimony of experience will warrant. 

A chapter upon the effect produced in 
a family by the birth of an infant, though 
not bearing strongly upon the main sub- 
ject, is so gracefully introduced that we 
cannot forbear a quotation : 


“ We may be perverse in our notions, and 
mistaken in our ways ; but there are some great 
natural blessings which we cannot refuse. | 
reckon it a great natural blessing that the main 
events of human life are common to all, and 
that it is out of the power of man to spoil the 
privilege and pleasure of them. Birth, love, 
and death, are beyond the reach of man’s per- 
verseness. They come differently to the wise 
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and the foolish, the wicked and the pure; but 
they come alike to the rich and the poor. The 
infant finds as warm a bosom in which to nes- 
tle in the cottage as in the mansion. The 
bride and bridegroom know the bliss of being 
all the world to each other, as well in their 
Sunday walk in the fields as in the park of a 
royal castle. And when the mourners stand 
within the inclosure where “ rich and poor lie 
down together,” death is the same sad and 
sweet mystery to all the children of mortality, 
whether they be elsewhere the lowly or the 
proud.” 


This is beautiful and sensible; but one 
might almost doubt the entire soundness 
of a mind which, looking back to the age 
of nine years, can call up recollections so 
remarkable as are related in the following : 


“] well remember that the strongest feelings 
I ever entertained towards any human being 
were towards a sister, born when I was nine 
years old. I doubt whether any event in my 
life ever exerted so strong an educational in- 
fluence over me as her birth. The emotions 
excited in me were overwhelming for above 
two years ; and I recall them as vividly as ever 
now, when I see her with a child of her own 
in her arms. I threw myself on my knees 
many times in a day, to thank God that he 
permitted me to see the growth of a human 
being from the beginning. I leaped from my 
bed gaily every morning as this thought beamed 
upon me with the morning light. I learnt all! 


| my lessons without missing a word for many 


months, that I might be worthy to watch her 
in the nursery during my play hours. I used 
to sit on a stcol opposite to her as she was 
asleep, with a Bible on my knees, trying to 
make out how a creature like this might rise 
from ‘strength to strength,’ ull it became like 
Christ.” 


If this be the coloring of simple truth, 
Miss Martineau’s mind was assuredly of 
very early development ; and well might 
her parents have had, as she affirms, 
“scarcely any idea of the passions and 
emotions that were working within her. 

All parents have had experience, more 
or less, of the mistakes which may be 
fallen upon, in conscientiously carrying out 
the long-established maxim that obedience 
is the first virtue of childhood ; a maxim so 
evidently founded in necessity, good order 
and moral right, that such mistakes have 
been made, lamented, and made again, 
generation after generation, without 
amendment, as unavoidable evils, to be 
borne with Christian admission rather 
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than overcome by reason and energy ; 
and the grand mistake is not in the maxim 
itself as false, but in its being chiefly em- 
ployed to the end of breaking down the 
will. 

Our author relates a remarkable fact 
illustrative of this, derived, however, as it 
seems to us, from an authority somewhat 
doubtful. Such an occurrence, if not mis- 
represented or exaggerated, could hardly 
have failed to become notorious, and to 
spread beyond the walls of the university 
where it is said to have occurred. 


* When I was in America, I knew a gentle- 
man who thought it his first duty to break the 
wills of his children ; and he set about it zeal- 
ously and early. He was a clergyman, and 


President of an University; the study of his | 


life had been the nature and training of the 
human mind ; and the following is the way he 
chose, misled by a false and cruel religion of 
fear, to subdue and destroy the great faculty 
of will. An infant of ([ think) about eleven 
months old was to be weaned. A piece of 
bread was offered to the babe, and the babe 
turned away from it. Its father said that it 


was necessary to break down the rebellious | 


will of every child for once; that if done early 


enough, once would suffice ; and that it would | 
be right and kind to take this early occasion in | 


the instance of this child. The child was 
therefore to be compelled to eat the bread. A 
dress-maker in the house saw the process go on 
through the whole day, and became so dread- 


fully interested that she could not go away at | 


night till the matter was finished. Of course, 
the bit of bread became more and more the 
subject of disgust, and then of terror to the 
infant, the more it was forced upon its atten- 
tion. Hours of crying, shrieking and moaning 
were followed by its being shut up in a closet. 
It was brought out by candle-light, stretched 
helpless across the the nurse’s arms, its voice 
lost, its eyes sunk and staring, its muscles 
shrunk, its appearance that of a dying child. 
It was now near midnight. The bit of bread 
was thrust into the powerless hand ; no resist- 
ance was offered by the unconscious sufferer ; 
and the victory over the evil powers of the 
flesh and the devil was declared to be gained. 
The dress-maker went home, bursting with 
grief and indignation, and told the story ; and 
when the President went abroad the next 
morning, he found the red brick walls of the 
university covered with chalk portraits of him- 
self holding up a bit of bread before his babe. 
The affair made so much noise that he was, 
after some time, compelled to publish a justiti- 
cation of himself. Tiiis justification amounted 
to what was well understood throughout; that 
he conscientiously believed it his duty io take 
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| an early opportunity to break the child’s will, 


for its own sake. There remained for his 
readers the only wonder where he could find 
in the book of Glad Tidings so cruel a contra- 
diction of that law of love which stands written 
on every parent’s heart.” 


It is difficult to speak with authority 
upon a subject surrounded by such deep 
responsibilities as the will of a human be- 
ing. It is a mighty power given by God, 
too sacred to be tampered with, too noble 
to be broken; a power to be directed, not 
destroyed. All summary methods of 
punishment are like quack medicines, that 
keep back the disease for a time, only to 





break out with greater violence in the 


| end; or if successful in exterminating it, 


do so at the risk of injuring the constitu- 
tion, and, perhaps, laying the foundation 
of other and more dangerous maladies, 
“The only government,” says an admired 
author of our own country “that touches 
the springs of action, and in all cireum- 
stances controls them, is self-government.” 
Self-government, then, is what parents 
must endeavor to teach; not by harshness 
and not in haste, but by the use of gen- 
tleness, judgment and patience—by slow 
and gradual approach. It is freedom and 
not constraint that developes the charac- 
ter most healthily; that floats about it 
| like an atmosphere, nourishing and ex- 
panding its growth, and causing it to reach 
| ever upward, rejoicing in fruitfulness and 
strength. “Just as the twig is bent, the 
tree’s inclined.” It is this bending of the 
twig that we protest against. Moral edu- 
cation, in many points, consists not so 
much in active culture as in a watchful 
care to preserve the young tree in its 
original freshness, and by warding off ex- 
traneous hinderances, tending to impede 
the growth, or incline the tree, secure to 
it the natural upward tendency designed 
by the Creator. 

We come next to the qualities of Hope 
and Fear. Hope is undoubtedly one of 
our earliest and strongest capacities. 
From the wholly sensuous hope of the 
infant, impatient for its food, the subse- 
quent longings of vanity after praise and 
of ambition after fame, to the faith which 
looks toward what is highest and most 
enduring. The proper training of this 
faculty till it arrives at the power of faith, 
depends upon the objects presented; and 
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according to our author, “Every hour is 
the right time to cherish it.” It can only, 
however, be exalted by very slow degrees, 
and the danger seems to lie in the habit, 
so natural to a loving mother, of bringing 
forward too frequently so ready and pleas- 
ing a stimulus, thereby causing existence 
to become insipid without it. 


Fearfulness in children is usually 


guarded against, and repressed by the | 


strongest effort. There are few who do 
not fully realize its evil consequences ; its 
beneficial tendencies are probably less 
considered. ‘A child,” says Miss Mar- 
tineau, “who has never known fear 
can have no power of imagination, no 
wonder, no impulse of life, no awe, no 
veneration.” ‘Such a case,” she contin- 
ues, “ probably does not exist except in 
cases of idiocy.” This is a part of the 
subject of education, regarding which all 
parents feel so great an interest, that 
we are induced to make a quotation of 
some length. 


“The least favorable case is that of the 
apathetic child. When it appears indifferent 
to whatever may happen to it, and shrinks from 
nothing, it must be as incapable of hope and 
enjoyment as of fear, and there must be some- 
thing amiss in its health—in its nervous sys- 
tem; and its health is what must be looked to 
first. Jt must be well nourished and amused ; 
its perceptive faculties must be exercised, and 
every sort of activity must be encouraged. If 
this succeeds, and its feelings begin to show 
themselves, fear will come with the rest; and 
then its education in that respect must begin. 
But it must ever be carefully remembered that 
fear often puts on the appearance of apathy, 
especially in a proud child. No creature is so 
intensely reserved as a proud and timid child ; 
and the cases are few in which the parents 
know anything of the agonies of its  litile 
heart, the spasms of its nerves, the soul-sick- 
ness of its days, the horrors of its nights. It 
hides its miseries under an appearance of indif- 
ference or obstinacy. till its habitual terror im- 
pairs its health, or drives it into a temper of 
defiance or recklessness. I can speak with 
some certainty of this, from my own experi- 
ence. 1 was as timid a child as ever was 
born; yet nobody knew, or could know, the 
extent of this timidity ; for though abundantly 
open about everything else, I was as secret as 
the grave about this. I had a dream at four 
years old which terrified me to such an excess 
that I cannot now recall it without a beating of 
the heart. I could not look up at the sky on 
a clear night; for I felt as if it was only just 
above the tree-tops, and must crush me. I 











could not cross the yard except at a run, from 
a sort of feeling, with no real belief, that a 
bear was after me. The horrors of my nights 
were inexpressible. The main terror, how- 
ever, was a magic lantern which we were 
treated with once a year, and sometimes twice. 
We used to talk of this exhibition as a prodi- 
gious pleasure ; and I contrived to reckon on it 
as such; but I never saw the white cloth, with 
its circle of yellow light, without being in a 
cold perspiration from head to foot. One of 
the pictures on the slides was always sup- 
pressed by my father, lest it should frignten the 
little ones ; a dragon’s head, vomiting flames. 
He little thought that a girl of thirteen could 
be terrified by this; but when Iwas thirteen— 
old enough to be put in charge of some chil- 
dren who were to see the magic lantern—this 
slide was exhibited by one of my brothers 
among the rest. I had found it hard enough 
to look and laugh before; and now I turned so 
faint that T could not stand, but by grasping a 
chair. But for the intensity of my shame, I 
should have dropped. Much of the benefit of 
instruction was lost to me during all the years 


| that I had masters; my memory failed me 


when they knocked at the door, and I could 
never ask a question, or get voice to make a 
remark. I could never play to my music mas- 
ter, or sing with a clear voice but when I was 
sure nobody could hear me. Under all this, 
my health was bad; my behavior was dogged, 
and provoking, and my temper became for a 
time insufferable. Its improvement began from 
the year when I first obtained some release 
from habitual fear. During these critical 
years I misled every body about me by a habit 
of concealment on this one subject, which Iam 
sure I should not now have strength for under 
any inducement whatever. Because I climbed 
our apple-tree, and ran along the top of a high 
wall, and took great leaps, and was easily won 
by benevolent strangers, and.because I was 
never known to hint or own myself afraid, no 
one suspected that fear was at the bottom of 
the immovable indifference and apparently 
unfeeling obstinacy by which I perplexed and 
annoyed everybody about me. I make these 
confessions willingly, in the hope that some in- 
experienced or busy parent may be awakened by 
them to observe whether the seeming apathy of 
a child be really from indifference, or the ont- 
ward working of some hidden passion of fear.” 


We enjoy such illustrations as this ; 
brought from actual experience in life, they 
afford bright and clear openings through 
the shadowy atmosphere of theory. Our 
author thus beautifully concludes : 


* Let not the parent be disheartened, for the 
noblest courage of man or woman has often 
grown out of the excessive fears of the child. 
It is true the little creature is destined to under- 
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go many a moment of agony, many an hour of 
misery, many a day of discouragement ; but all 
this pain may be more than compensated for by 
the attainment of such a freedom and strength 
at last as may make it feel as if it had passed 
from hell to heaven. Think what it must be 
fora being who once scarcely dared to look 
round from fear of lights on the ceiling or 
shadows on the wall, who started at the patter 
of the rain, or the rustle of the birds leaving 
the spray, who felt suffocated by the breeze 
and maddened by the summer lightning, to pass 
free, fearless and glad through all seasons and 
their change—all climes and their mysteries 
and dangers; to pass exhilarated through 
raging seas, over glaring deserts, and among 
wild forests! Think what it must be for a 
creature who once trembled before a new 
voice or a grave countenance, and writhed 
under a laugh of ridicule, and lied, at the cost 
of deep mental agony, to avoid a rebuke; think 
what it must be to such a creature to find itself 
at last free and fearless—enjoying such calm 
satisfaction within as to suffer nothing from 
the ridicule or the blame of those who do not 
know his mind, and so thoroughly acquainted 
with the true values of things as to have no 
dread of sickness or poverty, or the world’s 
opinion, because no evil that can befall him can 
touch his peace! Think what a noble work it 
will be to raise your trembling little one to such 
a condition as this, and you will be eager to 
begin the task at once, and patient and watch- 
ful to continue it from day to day !” 


Some hesitation is expressed in bring- 
ing forward Patience as one of the powers 
of man. We should have dispensed more 
willingly with any portion of the volume 
than with the admirable chapters in relation 
to a quality so often misunderstood. Our 
author contends that patience is not, as 
has been supposed, “‘a mere negation of 
the organs of the brain.” She considers 
its exercise to include a strong action of 
the mind; and places it in striking contra- 
distinction to mere passiveness. 


“Patience is no negation. It is the vigorous 
and sustained action, amidst outward stillness, 
of some of the most powerful faculties with 
which the human being is endowed; and pri- 
marily of its powers of firmness and resistance. 
The man who holds up his head, quiet and 
serene, through a season of unavoidable pov- 
erty or undeserved disgrace, is exercising his 
power of firmness as vigorously as the general 
who pursues his warfare without change of 
purpose through a long campaign ; and a lame 
child, strong and spirited, who sits by cheer- 
fully to see his companions leaping ditches, is 
or has been engaged in as keen a combat with 
VOL. III. NO. VI. NEW SERIES, 








opposing forces as a couple of pugilists. In 
the case of the patient, the resolution and re- 
sistance are brought to bear against invisible 
enemies, which are the more, and not the less, 
hard to conquer from their assaults being made 
in silence, and having to be met in the solitude 
of the inner being. The man patient under 
poverty or disgrace has to carry on an active 
interior conflict with his baffled hope, his 
grieved domestic affections, his natural love of 
ease and enjoyment, his mortified ambition, his 
shaken self-esteem, and his yearning after 
sympathy. And the lame child among the 
leapers has to contend alone with most of these 
mortifications, and with his stimulating animal 
spirits besides. Nothing can be further from 
passiveness than his state in his hour of trial, 
though he may sit without moving a muscle. 
He is putting down the swellings of his little 
heart, and taming his instincts, and rousing his 
will, and searching out noble supports among 
his highest ideas and best feelings—putting on 
his invisible armor as eagerly as any hero whom 
the trumpet calls from his rest. 

“ As patience includes strong action of the 
mind, the vivacious child has a much better 
chance of becoming patient than the passive 
one ; so far are passiveness and patience from 
being alike. Patience is indeed the natural 
first step in that self-government which is 
essential to the whole purpose of human life. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of 
this self-government ; and therefore it is im- 
possible to overrate the importance of this first 
step—the training to patience. And the viva- 
cious child is happy above the apathetic one in 
being fitted to enter at once upon the training 
from the earliest moment that the will is na- 
turally capable of action.” 


A household in which there are many 
children is generally thought to be an 
especial trial of this virtue. Miss Mar- 
tineau takes a more cheerful and active 
view of such domestic abundance, and 
considers it “the finest opportunity for the 
cultivation of patience.” 

Out of this subject arises that of in- 
firmities, most thoughtfully, tenderly and 
judiciously handled in connection. The 
error into which the anxious parent na- 
turally falls, of doing too much, and thus 
preventing the exercise of whatever power 
the infirm child may possess, is strongly 
presented; and it is shown how, even in 
the case of the idiot, habit may be made 
available, and his deficiency of reason be 
greatly helped by the family about him. 


“There is hardly a child so young but that 
it can understand that John does not know, as 
40 
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other people do, when to leave off eating ; and 
that this is why the proper quantity is set be- 
fore him, and no more is given; and there are 
not a few little ones who will refrain from asking 
for more of a good thing at table because John 
is to be srained not toask for more. If the ob- 
ject is to make John clean and tidy, the young- 
est will bear cold water, and the trouble of 
dressing cheerfully, that John may see what 
other people do, and perhaps learn to imitate 
them. If John ever sings, some little one will 
begin to sing when John looks dull; and the 
family will learn as many tunes as they can to 
give him a variety. He may be saved from 
the misery of impatience by wise training— 
by the formotion of habits of quietness, under 
the rule of steady, gentle authority. This may 
eften be done ; but the noble and sweet solace 
of patience under his restrictions is not for 
him: for he is unconscious, and does not need 
it. It remains for those who do need it—for 
those who suffer for him and by him—for the 
father who sighs that his son can never enjoy 
the honor and privilege of toil, or the blessing 
of a home——for the mother whose pillow is wet 
with the tears she sheds over her child’s priva- 
tions—for the children whose occupations and 
play are disturbed by the poor brother who 
wants their playthings, and hides or spoils 
their books or work. They all have need of 
much patience ; and, under good training, they 
obtain patience according to their need. From 
what I have seen, I know that the most self- 
willed and irritable child of such a family may 
learn never to be angry with John, however 
passionate at times with others. ‘Toys broken 
by John are not to be cried for; work spoiled 
by John is to be cheerfully done over again; 
and everybody is to help to train John not to do 
such mischief again. 

“Poor John knows nothing of life and its 
uses. He goes through his share of it, like one 
walking in a dream, and then passes away 
without leave-taking. He passes away early; 
for people in his state rarely live very long. 
Brain is the great condition of life; and an im- 
perfect brain usually brings early death. It 
is when he has passed away that the importance 
of poor John’s life becomes felt and under- 
stood. Neighbors may, and do reasonably, call 
his departure a blessing; and the parents and 
brethren may and do reasonably feel it an ur- 
ae relief from anxiety and restraint. 


at they mourn him with a degree of sorrow | 


surprising to themselves. When the parents 
mark the habits of self-government and the 
temper of cheerful patience generated in their 
remaining children, they feel as if under deep 
eligations to their dead son as the instrument 
of this. And the youngest of the tribe looks 
round wistfully for John, and daily wishes that 
he was here, to do what he was fond of do- 
isig, and enjoy the little pleasures which were 
looked upon as particularly his own.” 
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The case of the deaf is that in which 
moral example is considered most evidently 
important. The advantage which other 
children possess in hearing every day the 
“spoken testimony” in favor of good 
morals and manners, at home and abroad, 
at school and in church, is limited in the 
deaf child to what it sees. Parents may 
draw a useful lesson from the following 
pathetic picture, evidently the sad _ self- 
experience of the author : 


* ] have known deafness grow upona sensitive 
child, so gradually as never to bring the moment 
when her parents felt impelled to seek her con- 
fidence; and the mument therefore never arri- 
ved. She became gradually borne down in 
health and spirits by the pressure of her trouble, 
her springs of pleasure all poisoned, her tem- 
per irritated and rendered morose, her intellec- 
tual pride puffed up to an insufferable haughti- 
ness, and her conscience brought by perpetual 
pain of heart into a state of trembling sore- 
ness—all this, without one word ever being 
offered to her by any person whatever of sym- 
pathy or sorrow about her misfortune. Now 
and then, some one made light of it; now and 
then, some one told her that she mismanaged 
it, and gave advice which, being inapplicable, 
grated upon her morbid feelings; but no one 
inquired what she felt, or appeared to suppose 
that she did feel. Many were anxious to show 
kindness, and tried to supply some of her pri- 
vations; but it was too late. She was shut 
up, and her manner appeared hard and ungra- 
cious, while her heart was dissolving in emo- 
tions. No one knew when she stole out of the 
room, exasperated by the earnest talk and 
merry laugh that she could not share, that she 
went to bolt herself into her own room, and 
sob on the bed, or throw herself on her knees 
to pray for help or death. Noone knew of her 
passionate longing to be alone while she was, 
for her good, driven into society; nor how, 
when by chance alone for an hour or two, she 
wasted the luxury by watching the lapse of the 
precious minutes. And when she grew hard, 
strict, and even fanatical in her religion, no 
one suspected that this was because her reli- 
gion was her all—her soul’s strength under 
agonies of false shame, her wealth under her 
privations, her refuge in her Joneliness; while 
her mind was so narrow as to require that what 
religion was to her—her one pursuit and 
object—it should be to everybody else. In 
course of years, she, in a great measure, re- 
trieved herself, though conscious of irreparable 
mischief done to her nature. All this while 
many hearts were aching for her, and the 
minds of her family were painfully occupied in 
thinking what could be done for her temper and 
her happiness. The mistake of reserve was the 
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°nly thing they are answerable for; a mistake 
which, however mischievous, was naturally 
caused by the very pain of their own sympathy 
first, and the reserve of the sufferer afterwards.” 


Of Love, Miss Martineau supposes more 
kinds and degrees than she conceives are 
usually allowed. First, “the passion of 
love, as it is called;” in illustration of 
which she relates an amusing definition 
given by a child, who having read of a 
knight confining the lady of his love in a 
castle, and giving her everything she de- 
sired except her liberty, supposed that he 
had two loves for her; one that made him 
do almost everything she liked, and ano- 
ther that made him want she should do 
what he liked, We believe such love as 
this may be found without going back to 
the days of knight-errantry. 

Next we have the instinctive love, such 
as a child may show for toys, a man for 
his horse, a young girl for her canaries, or 
a mother for the child she spoils. ‘This, 


the lowest, becomes exalted by combination 
with other kinds of love, and especially 
with benevolence, which, acting indepen- 


dently of personal regard, and desiring the 
diffusion of good, is, says our author, 
“‘worthy to gather into itself all the 
others.” One can hardly restrain a smile 
at the philosophical tone in which these 
emotions are discussed. 

Domestic love, or that which is essential 
to family happiness, is considered as of still 
another sort, and to depend almost wholly 
on the power of a mother to bring it into 
action. 

The last case is that of a human being 
in whom the power of love has either ne- 
ver been born, or is naturally so weak as 
to afford no hope, even by the tenderest 
cultivation, of reaching beyond mere kind- 
liness, or, at best, a general interest in wider 
schemes of benevolence. Whether any 
such isolated being, so deficient in the first 
great principle of the soul, has ever been 
created, is with us a point of dispute. 
Many an example may be found of selfish, 
unloving, and hence degraded beings; but 
to affirm that such an one came into life 
with a nature so remediless, would seem 
as complete an anachronism as to say he 
was born without a soul. 

It is not unusual, at least in our country, 
to hear a man, possessed of a somewhat 





small development of the organ of venera- 
tion, dwelling upon that fact with a certain 
complacency, as if that deficieacy might 
argue a fullness in some organ, as he con- 
ceives, of more importance; to such we 
would recommend the consideration of our 
author’s remarks under this head. She 
says, “ Among the greatest blessings that 
are shared by the whole of the human 


‘race, one of the chief is the universal power 


of veneration.” Considering this faculty, 
like all others, of unequal strength in dif- 
ferent people, she presents the following 
contrast in the manner of training : 


“ What the parent has to do for the child in 
whom the sentiment of reverence appears dis- 
proportionate, is to give him power in himself, 
in every possible way, that he may cease to be 
overwhelmed with the sense of power out of 
himself on every hand. If he can become pos- 
sessed of power of conscience, his religious fear 
will become moderated to wholesome awe. If 
he can become possessed of power of under- 
standing, the mysteries of Nature will stimulate 
instead of depressing his mind. If he can 
attain to power of sympathy, he will see men 
as they are, and have a fellow-feeling with 
them, through a!l the circumstances of rank 
and wealth which once wore a false glory in 
hiseyes. If he can attain a due power of self- 
reliance, he will learn that his own wonder- 
ful faculties and unbounded moral capacities 
should come in for some share of his reverence, 
and be brought bravely into action in the uni- 
verse, instead of being left idle by the wayside, 
making obeisance incessantly to every thing 
that passes by, while they ought to be up and 
doing.” 


In regard of what should be done with 
children of an opposite tendency, she 
writes thus: 


“They must, at serious moments, lead his 
mind higher than he was aware it would go, 
even till it sinks under his sense of ignorance. 
They must carry his thoughts down into depths 
which he never dreamed of, and where the spirit 
of awe will surely lay hold upon him. I do 
not believe there is any child who cannot be 
impressed with a serious, plain account of some 
of the wonders of nature; with a report, ever 
so meagre, of the immensity of the heavens, 
whose countless stars, the least of which we 
cannot understand, are forever moving, in 
silent mystery, before our eyes. I do not 
believe there are many children that may not 
be deeply impressed by the great mystery of 
brute life, if their attention be duly fixed upon it. 
Let the careless and contident child be faimiliar- 
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ized, not only with the ant and the bee for their 
wonderful instinct, but with all living creatures 
as inhabitants of the same world as himself, 
and at the same time of a world of their own, 
as we have ; a world of ideas, and emotions, 
and pleasures, which we know nothing what- 
ever about—any more than they know the 
world of our minds. I do not believe there is 
any child who would not look up with awe toa 
man who had done a noble act—saved another 
from fire or drowning, or told the truth to his 
own loss or peril, or visited the sick in plague- 
time, or the guilty in jail. [I do not believe 
there is any child who would not look up with 
awe to a man who was known to be wise be- 
= others; to have seen far countries; to 

ave read books in many languages; or to 
have made discoveries among the stars, or 
about how earth, air, and water are made. If 
it be so,who is there that may not be impress- 
ed at last by the evident truth that all that men 
have yet known and done is as nothing com- 
pared with what remains tobe known and done ; 
that the world-wide traveller is but the bird flit- 
ting round the nest; that the philosopher is but 
as the ant which spends its little life in bring- 
ing home half a dozen grains of wheat; and 
that the most benevolent man is grieved that he 
can do so little for the solace of human misery, 
feeling himself like the child who tries to wipe 
away his brother’s tears, but cannot heal his 
apn ? Who is there that cannot be impressed 

y the grave pointing out of the mystery of life, 
and the vastness of knowledge which lie around 
and before him; and by the examp'e of him 
who did none but noble and generous deeds, 
and bore the fiercest sufferings, and felt con- 
tempt for nothing under heaven? How can it 
but excite reverence to show that he, even 
he, was himself full of reverence, and incapa- 
ble of contempt ?” 


On the all-important moral quality of 
truthfulness, our author speaks largely and 
well. She rejects the belief that some are 
by nature constitutionally or hereditarily 
untruthful, and on the contrary assumes 
that the great requisite, the perception of 
moral truth, exists in all. The perception 
of the utility alone of this virtue is suffi- 
cient to make it of general interest; and 
parents, in their desire of the respect and 
confidence of their children, will scarcely 
need to be reminded that the cultivation 
of truth depends more upon example than 
precept. 

Of the still nobler power of conscien- 
tiousness there exists no such doubt as in 
regard to truth. The universal endow- 
ment of men with this power is considered 


the .rue bond of brotherhood of the hu- 





man race, and, says our author, “ while 
men in different parts and ages of the 
world differ widely as to what is right, 
they all have something in them which 
prompts them to do what they believe to 
be right.” 

With this, the greatest of all, conclude 
the chapters upon the moral qualities; 
and in commencing upon the intellectual, 
their connection and mutual dependence 
are supposed to be absolutely inseparable ; 
and that the intellect of a human being 
cannot be of a high order if the moral na- 
ture is low and feeble, and the moral 
state cannot be a lofty one when the intel- 
lect is torpid. 

The assertion that ‘ the number is much 
larger of children who do not go to school 
than of those who do,”’ may be applicable 
within the scope of Miss Martineau’s ob- 
servation ; with us it is quite the contrary. 
American children are generally sent to 
school, and oftentimes too early. One of 
our national traits is an impatience of slow- 
ness of development; and the ardently 
progressive principle is exhibited in an in- 
judicious pushing of a child’s faculties. 
Miss Martineau advises that the first in- 
tellectual training of a child should con- 
sist rather in amusement than in express 
teaching, which should afterwards be 
brought on gradually and gently, as the 
child becomes thoughtful and inquiring ; 
that up to the age of seven or eight, chil- 
dren are better off at home than at school ; 
in short, that “school is no place of educa- 
tion for any children whatever, till their 
minds are well put in action.”’ 

Miss Edgeworth has agreeably illus- 
trated the difference exhibited in children 
at school, according to their previous edu- 
cation at home. “To careless observers 
two boys of nine years old, who have been 
very differently educated, may appear 
nearly alike in abilities, in temper, and in 
the promise of future character. Send 
them both to a large public shool, let 
them be placed in the same new situation 
and exposed to the same trials, the dif- 
ference will then appear. The difference, 
in a few years, will be such as to strike 
every eye, and people will wonder what 
can have produced, in so short a time, 
such an amazing change. In the Hindoo 
art of dyeing, the same liquors communi- 
cate different colors to particular spots 
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according to the several bases previously 
applied ; to the ignorant eye no difference 
is discernible in the ground, nor can the 
design be distinctly traced till the air and 
light and open exposure bring out the 
bright and permanent colors to the won- 
dering eye of the spectator.” 

It has been said, ‘ Tell me what com- 
pany a man has kept, and what books he 
has read, and I will tell you what he is.” 
* On the subject of books, our author 
says— 


“Perhaps scarcely any person of mature 
years can conceive what the appetite for read- 
ing is to a child. It goes off, or becomes 
changed in mature years, to such a degree as 
to make the facts of a reading childhood 
scarcely credible in remembrance, or even 
when before our eyes. But it is all right; and 
the process had better not be disturbed. It is 
no sign yet of a superiority of intellect ; much 
less of that wisdom which in adults is com- 
monly supposed to arise from large book-know- 
edge. It is simply a natural appetite for that 
provision of ideas and images which should, at 
this season, be laid in for the exercise of the 
higher faculties which have yet to come into 
use. I know, from experience, the state of 
things which exists when a child cannot help 
reading to an amount which the parents think 
excessive, and yet are unwilling, for good rea- 
sons, to prohibit. One Sunday afternoon, 
when I was seven years old, I was prevented 
by illness from going to chapel; a cireum- 
stance so rare that I felt very strange and list- 
less. I did not go to the maid who was left in 
the house, but lounged about the drawing- 
room, where, among other books which the 
family had been reading, was one turned down 
upon its face. It was a dull-looking octavo 
volume, thick, and bound in calf, as untempt- 
ing a book to the eyes of a child as could well 
be seen ; but, because it happened to be open, 
I took it up. The paper was like skim-milk, 
thin and blue, and the printing very ordinary. 
Moreover, I saw the word Argument—a very 
repulsive word toa child. But my eye caught 
the word “ Satan,” and I instantly wanted to 
know how any body could argue about Satan. 
I saw that he fell through chaos, found the 
place in the poetry, and lived, heart, mind and 
soul in Milton, from that day till I was four- 
teen. I remember nothing more of that Sun- 
day, vivid as is my recollection of the moment 
of plunging into chaos; but I remember that 
from that time till a young friend gave me a 
pocket edition of Milton, the calf-bound volume 
was never to be found, because I had got it 
somewhere; and that, for all those years, to 
me the universe moved to Milton’s music. I 
wonder how much of it I knew by heart— 





enough to be always repeating some of it to 


myself, with every change of light and dark- . 


ness, and sound and silence—the moods of the 
day and seasons of the year. It was not my 
love of Milton which required the forbearance 
of my parents, except for my hiding the book, 
and being often in an absent fit. It was be- 
cause this luxury had made me ravenous for 
more. I had a book in my pocket, a book 
under my pillow, and in my lap, as I sat at 
meals; or rather, on this last occasion, it was 
a newspaper. I used to purloin the daily Lon- 
don paper before dinner, and keep possession 
of it, with a painful sense of the selfishness of 
the act; and with a daily pang of shame and 
self-reproach, I slipped away from the table 
when the dessert was set on, to read in another 
room. I devoured all Shakspeare, sitting on 
a footstool, and reading by firelight, while the 
rest of the family were still at table. I was 
incessantly wondering that this was permitted ; 
and intensely, though silently grateful, I was 
for the impunity and the indulgence. It never 
extended to the omission of any of my proper 
business. I learned my lessons, but it was 
with the prospect of reading while I was 
brushing my hair at bed-time ; and many a time 
have I stood reading, with the brush suspend- 
ed, till I was far too cold to sleep. I made 
shirts with due diligence, being fond of sew- 
ing, but it was with Goldsmith, or Thomson, 
or Milton open on my lap, under my work, or 
hidden by the table, that 1 might learn pages 
and cantos by heart. The event justified my 
parents in their indulgence. I read more and 
more slowly, fewer and fewer authors, and 
with ever-increasing seriousness and reflection, 
till | became one of the slowest of readers, and 
a comparatively sparing one. 

“ The parents’ main business is to look to 
the quality of the books read; I mean merely 
to see that the child has the freest access to 
those of the best quality. Nor do I mean only 
to such as the parent may think good fora 
child of such and such anage. ‘The child’s 
own mind is a truer judge in this case than 
the parents’ suppositions. Let but noble books 
be on the shelf—the classics of our language— 
and the child will get nothing but good. 

“The last thing that parents need fear is 
that the young reader will be hurt by passages 
in really good authors which might raise a 
blush a few years later. Whatever children 
do not understand slips through the mind, and 
leaves no trace; and what they do understand 
of matters of passion, is to them divested of its 
mischief. Purified editions of noble books are 
monuments of wasted labor; for it ought to be 
with adults as it is with children; their purity 
should be an all-sufficient purifier.” 


We like these ideas better than those of 
another author who, allowing less freedom, 
asserts that “ few books can be safely given 
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to children without the use of the pen, 
the pencil, or the scissors. 

The reasoning faculty is probably of 
earlier development than is usually per- 
ceived or believed, and nature, in this, 
makes an assertion not to be neglected. 
The mistake may be twofold; either in a 
foolish practice of questioning and experi- 
menting with the Shild’s powers, which, 
in effect, is like the child’s own impatient 
curiosity when he pulls up the recently 
planted seed to see if it has begun to 
sprout; or, in a formal repression, upon 
the theory that the reasoning faculties 
ought not to have free scope until the 
mind has receiv-d other advancements, or 
until a certain age; or from indolence or 
ignorance on the part of the parent pre- 
venting answers to the importunate or 
perplexing questions which children of 
active intellect are constantly proposing. 
In regard to mathematical studies, as 
strengthening the reasoning faculties, and 
the propriety of such studies being pur- 
sued by girls, our author gives an interest- 
ing sketch, alluding, as no one can doubt, 
to her remarkable countrywoman and 
friend, Mrs. Somerville. 


“One of the best housekeepers I know—a 
simple-minded, affectionate-hearted woman, 
whose table is always fit for a prince to sit 
down to, whose house is always neat and 
elegant, and whose small income yields the 
greatest amount of comfort—is one of the most 
learned women ever heard of. When she was 
a little girl, she was sitting sewing in the 
window-seat while her brother was receiving 
his first lesson in mathematics from his tutor. 
She listened, and was delighted with what 
she heard; and when both left the room, she 
seized upon the Euclid that lay on the table, 
ran up to her room, went over the lesson, and 
laid the volume where it was before. Every 
day after this, she sat stitching away and 
listening, in like manner, and going over the 
lesson afterwards, till one day she let out the 
secret. Her brother could not answer a ques- 
tion which was put to him two or three times ; 
and, without thinking of anything else, she 
popped out the answer. The tutor was sur- 
prised, and after she had told the simple truth, 
she was permitted to make what she could of 
Euclid. Some time after, she spoke confiden- 
tially to a friend of the family—a scientific 
professor—asking him, with much hesitation 
and many blushes, whether he thought it was 
wrong for a woman to learn Latin. ‘Cer- 
tainly not,’ he said, ‘provided she does not 
neglect any duty for it. But why do you want 





to learn Latin?’ She wanted to study New- 
ton’s Principia ; and the professor thought this 
avery good reason. Before she was grown 
into a woman, she had mastered the Principia 
of Newton. And now, the great globe on 
which we live is to her a book in which she 
reads the choice secrets of Nature; and to her 
the last known wonders of the sky are dis- 
closed: and if there is a home more graced 
with accomplishments, and more filled with 
comforts, I do not know such an one, Will 
anybody say that this woman would have been 
in any way better without her learning ?— 
while we may confidently say that she would 
have been much less happy.” 


From the reasoning we are led to the 
imaginative powers, usually considered at 
variance, but by our author as working in 
such proportion as to indicate connec- 
tion— 


“Certain it is, that the children who most 
patiently and earnestly search out the reasons 
of things, either looking deep into causes, or 
following them high up to consequences, are 
those who most strongly manifest the first 
stirrings of the heavenly power which raises 
them highest in the ranks of being known to 
exist.” 

“During the first exercise of the reason- 
ing powers a child may, and probably will, 
become thoughtful. He will look grave at 
times, ard be buried in reflection for a while; 
but his gravity does not make him less cheer- 
ful, and when he has done thinking about the 
particular thing his head was full of, he is as 
merry as ever. But a little later, and his 
thoughtfulness becomes something quite differ- 
ent from this. If there is some mingling of 
melancholy with it, the parents must not be 
uneasy. It is all natural, and therefore right. 
He is beginning to see and to feel his position 
in the universe ; to see and to feel that by the 
powers within him he is connected with all 
that exists, and can conceive of all that may 
exist ; and his new consciousness gives a light 
to his eye and a meaning to his countenance 
that were never seen there before. While he 
was an infant, he was much like any other 
young animal, for his thoughtless and uncon- 
scious enjoyment of all the good things that 
were strewed in his daily path. Then he be- 
gan to see deeper into the reasons of things, 
and their connections ; and now he had become 
higher than other young animals, for they 
cannot perceive the truths of numbers, or dis- 
cover by thought anything not before known 
in any science. But now he has become con- . 
scious of himself; he can contemplate himself 
as he can contemplate any other object of 
thought; and he is occupied in connecting his 
own thoughts—his own mind—with every 
object of thought. It is upon his conscious- 
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ness and his thoughts united, that his imagin- 
ative power has to act. By it, he sees every 
thing ina new light, and feels everything with 
a new depth; and though he often finds this 
a glorious pleasure, he is sometimes much 
oppressed by it; and then comes the kind of 
gentle melancholy before referred to.”’ 

“The highest order of men who have lived 
are those in whom the power of imagination has 
been the strongest, the most disciplined, and the 
most elevated. The noblest gifts that have 
been given to men are the ideas which have 
proceeded from such minds. It is this order of 
mind alone that creates. Others may discover, 
and adapt, and improve, and establish; but it is 
the imaginative order of mankind that creates, 
whether it be the majestic steam-engine, or the 
the immortal picture, or the divine poem. It 
is a sign of natural nobility—of a privilege 
higher than hereditary or acquired honor; and 
greater than a monarch can bestow.” 

“ Now in this important period of youthful 
life, it is the greatest possible blessing if the son 
or daughter be on terms of perfect confidence 
with the mother. It is a kind of new life toa 
mother who has kept her mind and heart ac- 
tive and warm amidst her trials and cares, to 
enter into sympathy with the aspirations and 
imaginations of her ripening children. She 
has a keen enjoyment in the revival of her own 
young feelings and ideas; some of the noblest 
she has known; and things which might ap- 
pear extravagant at another time, or from other 
persons, will be noble and animating as coming 
from those whose minds—minds which she has 
watched from their first movements—are now 
rapidly opening into comparative maturity. 
To her, then, the son or daughter need not 
fear to speak freely and openly. To her they 
may pour out their admiration of Nature, their 
wonder at the sublimities of science; their 
speculations upon character ; their soundings in 
the abysses of life and death; their giorious 
dreams of what they will be anddo. The more 
she sympathizes with them in their intellectual 
pleasures and tendencies, the more will her ex- 
ample tell upon them as a conscientious doer 
of the small duties of life; and thus she may 
silently and unconsciously obviate one of the 
chief dangers of this period of her children’s 
lives. If they see that the mother who glows 
with the warmth of their emotions, and goes 
abroad through the universe hand in hand, as 
we may say, with them, to note and enjoy all 
that is mighty and beautiful, all that is heroic 
and sweet—is yet as punctual in her every 
day duty as the merest plodder and worldling, 
they will take shame to themselves for any re- 
luctance that they feel to commonplace ideas 
and what seems to them drudgery. Full con- 
fidence and sympathy are the first requisites of 
the treatment of this period.” 

“ Some of the highest interests of English 
history have been opened to the present gene- 


‘ought to work. 





ration by the novels of Scott, as to many a pre- 
ceding one by the plays of Shakspeare. My 
own opinion is that no harm is done, but much 
good, by an early reading of fiction of a high 
order; and no one can question its being het- 
ter than leaving the craving mind to feed upon 
itself—its own dreams of vanity or other selfish- 
ness—or to seek an insufficient nourishment 
from books of a lower order. The imagina- 
tion, once awakened, must and will work, and 
Let its working be ennobled, 
and not debased, by the material afforded to it. 
“Tn the parents’ sympathy must be included 
forbearance ; forbearance with the uncertainty 
of temper and spirits, the extravagance of 
ideas, the absurd ambition, or fanaticism, or, 
(as it is generally called.) ‘romance,’ which 
show themselves more or less, on the openin 
of a strong imaginative faculty. It should be 
remembered that the young creature is half- 
living in a new world; and that the difficulty 
of reconciling this beloved new world with the 
familiar old one is naturally very trying to one 
who is just entering upon the struggles of the 
mind and of life. He cannot reconcile the 
world, and its ways, and its people with the 
ideals which are presenting themselves to him ; 
and he becomes for a time irritable or scorn- 
ful, or depressed. One will be fanatical, for a 
time, and sleep on the boards, and make and 
keep a vow never to smile. Another will be 
discontented, and apparently ungrateful, for a 
time, in the idea that he might be a hero if he 
had certain advantages which are not given 
him. Another looks down already on all his 
1. pty on account of the great deeds he is 
to do by and by; and all are convinced—every 
youth and maiden of them all—that nobody 
can enter into their feelings—nobody under- 
stand their minds—no body conceive of emo- 
tions and aspirations like theirs. At the mo- 
ment, this is likely to be true; for their ideas 
and emotions are vast and stirring, beyond 
their own power to express ; and it can scarce- 
ly happen that any one is at hand, just at the 
right season, to receive their outpourings, and 
give them credit for more than they can tell. 
With all the consequences of these new move- 
ments of the mind, the parents must have for- 
bearance. Nature may be trusted here, as 
everywhere. If we have patience to let her 
work, without hinderance and without degrada- 
tion, she will justify our confidence at last. 
Give her free scope—remove out of her wa 
everything that is low and sordid, and fee 5 
lessly irritating, and minister to her everything 
that is pure and gentle, and noble and true, 
and she will produce a glorious work. In the 
wildest flights of haughty and undisciplined 
imagination, the young aspirant will take heed 
enough to the beauty and dignity of a lowly, 
and dutiful, and benignant walk in life, to come 
down and worship it when cruder visions have 
passed away. It is only to wait, in gentle- 
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ness and cheerfulness, and the wild rhapso- 
dist, or insolent fanatic, will work his way 
through his snares into a new world of filial 
us well as other duty, and, without being less 
of a poet, but because he is more of one, will 
be a better son, and brother, and neighbor— 
making his life his highest poem.” 

“The only means of improving the morale 
to the utmost, is by elevating the ideal of the 
individual. When the whole mind is possessed 
with the image of the godlike, ever growing 
with the expansion of the intelligence, and 
ever kindling with the glow of the affections, 
every passion is consumed, every weakness 
grows into the opposite strength; and the en- 
tire force of the moral life, set free from the 
exclusive care of the details of conduct, and from 
the incessant anxiety of self-regard, is at liberty 
to actuate the whole harmonious being in its 
now necessary pursuit of the highest moral 
beauty it can conceive of. To this godlike in- 
spiration, strong and lofty powers of thought 
and imagination are essential; and if parents 
desire that their children should be what they 
are made to be—‘ but a little lower than the 
angels ’—they must cherish these powers as 
the highest sources of moral inspiration.” 


With these lengthy quotations we close ; 
and thus does our author arrive at the 
point proposed, showing how the parent 
in educating the child necessarily educates 
himself along with it: how the discipline 
of life is for all; and that its great educa- 
tional aim is to bring all in companion. 
ship, to the perfection of our common nu- 
ture. However liberally we have used 
the freedom of quotation, we could scarce- 
ly have given a right understanding to the 
book with less. Miss Martineau is pre- 





cisely methodical, and keeps up from be- 
ginning to end so closely linked a con- 
nection, that it is difficult to detach a 
small portion without losing something 
made equally valuable by its relative posi- 
tion. ‘ Household Education ” is likely to 
become a popular book and an invaluable 
aid. The author has pointed out.such a 
system as she honestly believes may best 
conduce to the general amount of happi- 
ness; and having presented her estimate 
of the various faculties, and clearly ex- 
plained the practical methods by which 
they may be improved, she is satisfied 
with the conviction that what is most rea- 
sonable will ultimately prevail. 

It is often objected to books on educa- 
tion, as of theories in philosophy, that they 
pull down the old without presenting any- 
thing practically better. An eminent wri- 
ter has said, “ Would you convince me 
that the house I live in is a bad one, and 
would you persuade me to quit it; build 
a better in my neighborhood ; I shall be 
very ready to go into it, and shall return 
you my very sincere thanks. ‘Till another 
house be ready, a wise man will stay in his 
old one, however inconvenient its arrange- 
ment, however seducing the plans of the 
enthusiastic projector.” Miss Martineau 
has rendered herself liable to no such ob- 
jection. She destroys nothing without 
supplying its place with something better ; 
and a book on education has rarely ap- 
peared, combining more interesting illus- 
tration with real practical utility. 
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“Tf novels are not the deepest teachers of humanity, they have at least the widest range. They 
lend to genius ‘lighter wings to fly.’ They are read where Milton and Shakspeare are only talked 


of, and where even their names are never heard. 


They nestle gently beneath the covers of uncon- 


scious sofas, are read by fair and glistening eyes in moments snatched from repose, and beneath count- 
ers and shop-boards minister delights, ‘secret, sweet and precious.’ It is possible, that, in particular 
instances, their effects may be baneful; but on the whole we are persuaded they are good. The world 


is in no danger of becoming too romantic. 


man should learn.”—T. N. Tatrourp. 


The golden threads of poesy are not too thickly or too 
poe | interwoven with the ordinary web of existence. 


Sympathy is the first great lesson which 


“Mrs. Charlotte Smith has great poetical powers, and a pathos which commands attention.”—Ma- 


tuuas’ Pursuits of Literature. 


Cuarvorre Suirn was the daughter of a 
Mr. Turner, of Stoke House, Surrey ; and 
was born 4th May, 1749. Even in child- 
hood she was precocious, lively, and dis- 
played much talent. 


wards became the residence of Jeremiah 
Dyson, the friend and patron of Akenside, 
upon whom he bestowed, when the poet 
commenced practice, three hundred pounds 


a year. Miss Turner’s father owned another 
house at Bignor Park, on the banks of the 
Arun, where she passed many of her 
earliest years. These scenes had been 
viewed by Otway and Collins, and to her 
mind became sacred ground, and were 
celebrated in melodious verse. She had 
an intense thirst for reading, and the desire 
was checked by an eant, who had charge 
of her education ; for most unfortunately, 
she lost her mother in her infancy ; but not- 
withstanding, every book that fell in her 
way was eagerly devoured, and this en- 
riched an intellect vigorous and penetrating 
by nature. From her twelfth to her fif- 
teenth year her father resided occasionally 
in London. This must have given her much 
insight into life, and the various individuals 
that make up what is called society. She 
was early taught dancing, and her first 
steps were taken on a dining-table, and 
she never recollected the time she could 
not read. Smith of Chichester gave her 
instructions in drawing. 

A school-mate thus writes of her: “Mrs. 
Smith was during our intimacy at school 
superior to other young persons of her 
age ; my recollection enables me to say that 
she excelled most of us in writing and 





drawing. She was reckoned by far the, 
finest dancer, and was always brought 
forward for exhibition and whenever com- 
pany was assembled to see our perform- 


Stoke House after- | ances; and she would have excelled all 


her competitors had her application borne 


‘any proportion to her talents ; but she was 


always thought too great a genius to 
study. She had a great taste for music 
and a correct ear, but never applied to it 
with sufficient steadiness to insure success. 
But however she might be inferior to 
others in some points, she was far above 
them in intellect and the general improve- 
ment of the mind. She had read more 
than any one in school, and was continually 
composing verses; she was considered 
romantic, and though I was not of that 
turn myself, I neither loved nor admired 
her the less for it. In my opinion her 
ideas were always original, full of wit and 
imagination, and her conversation singu- 
larly pleasing ; and so I have continued to 
think, since a greater intercourse with 
society and a more perfect knowledge 
of the world has better qualified me to 
estimate her character.” At school she 
performed both in English and French 
plays. She loved the study of botany, 
and has addressed a sonnet to it, and flow- 
ers and plants are minutely, graphically, 
and delicately described by her, 


“From the mapped lichen, to the plumed weed ; 
From thready mosses to the veined flower.” 


When fifteen years of age, Miss Turner 


| was married to Mr. Smith, whose age was 
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twenty-one. This was an unfortunate union, 
and the source of all her future troubles. 
Mr. Smith was heedless and improvident, 
although in a prosperous business, and the 
son of a wealthy man. 


“ Wealth that excuses folly, sloth creates, 
Few, who can spend, e’er learn to get estates.” 
R. Luoyp. 


Mrs. Smith now resided in London, in a 
narrow, pent-up street, far from the green 
fields, flowing rivers, and pure air, which 
she knew so well how to enjoy. 


**O, Nature ! a’ thy shows an’ forms, 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms! 
Whether the summer kindly warms 

Wi’ life an’ light, 
Or winter howls in gusty storms, 
The lang, dark night.” 
Burns. 


After the death of one of her sons, her 
husband allowed her a small house in the 
neighborhood of the city— 


“ A little house whose humble roof 
Was weather proof.” —HeErrick. 


And again she indulged in the luxury of 
books, and studious care’ for her children. 
Mr. Smith’s extravagance and neglect of 
his business increased, and his father, in the 
hope of reforming him, purchased for him 
Lyss farm in Hampshire. Here Mrs. 
Smith, now the mother of eight children, 
passed several anxious years, Her hus- 
band indulged in ruinous speculations in 
agriculture, and kept an establishment be- 
yond his means. I have no doubt but 
that the character of Mr. Stafford, in the 
novel of Emmeline, was drawn from that 
of Mr. Smith. 


“ Mr. Stafford was one of those unfortunate 
characters, who having neither perseverance 
and regularity to fit them for business, or taste 
and genius for more refined pursuits, seek in 
every casual occurrence or childish amusement 
relief against the tedium of life. Though 
married very early, and though the father of a 
numerous family, he had thrown away the time 
and money which would have provided for them, 
in collecting baubles, which he had repeatedly 
possessed and discarded, till having exhausted 
every source that that species of idle folly 
offered, he had been driven, by the same inabili- 
ty to pursue proper objects, into vices yet more 





fatal to the repose of his wife, and schemes yet 
more destructive to the fortune of his family. 
Married to a woman who was the delight of 
her friends and the admiration of her acquaint- 
ance, surrounded by a lovely and increasing 
family, and possessed of every reasonable 
means of happiness, he dissipated that property 
which ought to have secured its continuance in 
vague and absurd projects which he neither 
loved nor understood ; and his temper growing 
more irritable in proportion as his difficulties 
increased, he sometimes treated his wife with 
great harshness, and did not seem to think it 
necessary even by apparent kindness and at- 
tention to excuse or soften his general ill 
conduct.” 


The storm which had been gathering 
for many years at last broke. The van- 
ward clouds of evil days had not spent all 
their malice— 


“ And the sullen rear 
Was, with its stored thunder, laboring up.” 
Keats. 


As a means of consolation she had re- 
course to poetry, and many melancholy 
moments were beguiled by expressing in 
verse the sensations those moments 
brought. ‘ When in the beach-woods of 
Hampshire,” she says, ‘I first struck the 
chords of the melancholy lyre, its notes 
were never intended for the public ear. 
It was unaffected sorrows drew them 
forth ; 1 wrote mournfully, because I was 
unhappy.” Mr. Smith the elder died in 
1776, and it was not long after this that 
the son’s affairs were brought to a crisis. 
The King’s Bench opened her melancholy 
doors to him, and his noble-hearted wife 
accompanied him, and shared his im- 
prisonment for seven months. She was 
not idle, and chiefly by her exertions and 
solicitations her husband was liberated. 
In her own words: “It was on the second 
day of July that we commenced our 
journey. For more than a month I had 
shared the restraint of my husband in a 
prison, amidst scenes of misery, of vice, 
and even of terror. Two attempts had, 
since my last residence among them, been 
made by the prisoners to procure their 
liberation, by blowing up the walls of the 
house. Throughout the night appointed 
for this enterprise, I remained dressed, 
watching at the window, and expecting 
every moment to witness contention and 
bloodshed, or perhaps to be overwhelmed 
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by the projected explosion. After such | 
scenes and such apprehensions, how deli- 
ciously soothing to my wearied spirits was 
the soft pure air of the summer’s morning, 
breathing over the dewy grass, as (having 
slept one night on the road,) we passed 
over the heaths of Surrey! My native 
hills at length burst upon my view. I 
beheld once more the fields where I had 
passed my happiest days, and amidst the 
perfumed turf with which one of these 
fields was strewn, perceived with delight 
the beloved group from which I had been 

so long divided, and for whose fate my 
affections were ever anxious. The trans- 
ports of this meeting were too much for 
my exhausted spirits. After all my suf- 
ferings, I began to hope I might taste 
content, or experience at least a respite 
from my calamities.” 

About this time she collected some of 
her poems, and offered them to Dodsley, 
who, then in full-blown prosperity, merely 
glanced at them, and refused them. This 
was a bitter repulse for Mrs. Smith, but 
sharp necessity compelled her to look 
around for another publisher, but in vain. 
At last the Sonnets were printed at 
Chichester, at the author’s expense, in 
1784, with a dedication to Hayley, who 
proved himself to be a true friend to her. 
Dodsley, with this recommendation, con- 
sented to be her publisher. The book 
sold with unexampled rapidity. Eleven 
editions were quickly disposed of, and it 
was translated into French and _ Italian. 
One who read her poems in boyhood ob- 
serves: “They have a feminine pathos, 
and a delicacy and tenderness of sentiment 
that ought to save them from oblivion. 
Though the liquid smoothness of the 
verification, and the languid elegance of 
the diction may not suit an ear accustomed 
to the vigor and variety of later poems, I 
can remember that they gratified me in 
my younger days, and they have still a 
kind of charm for me that I am almost 
ashamed to acknowledge. Perhaps early 
associations, a reference to the feminine 
qualities of the fair author’s mind, and a 
sympathy for her distresses, make me 
willing to be pleased in defiance of an in- 
creased experience and a maturer judg- 
ment. I have no doubt it was the perusal 
of these sonnets that suggested those of 
Bowles, which are written in a similar 
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strain of feeling, and perhaps with no 


| er . . 
| great superiority in point of strength and 


originality.” 

How infinitely superior were such verse 
writers as Lady Winchelsea, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, and Charlotte Smith, to the Sprats 
and Halifaxes, Stepneys and Wattses, that 
were re- -edited by Chalmers, Anderson, 
Johnson! To one of the later 
editions of her poems, published in her 
lifetime, Mrs. Smith prefixed a portrait 
of herself, and with a subdued melancholy 
and a harmless vanity, attached these lines 
from Shakspeare— 


“ Oh, grief has changed me since you saw me 
last, 
And heav y hours with Time’s defacing hand 
Have written strange defeatures on my “face.” 


From these poems I will give a few 
specimens that will justify the praise that 
has been so bountifully cast upon them. 
“There is much unaffected elegance, 
pathos, and harmony in them ; the images 
are so soothing, and so delightful, and 
the sentiments so touching, so consonant 
to the best movements of the heart, that 
no reader of pure taste can grow weary of 
perusing them. Sorrow was her constant 
companion, and she sung with a thorn in 
her bosom, which forced out strains of 
melody, expressive of the most affecting 
sensations, interwoven with the rich hues 
of an inspired fancy.” 


WRITTEN AT THE CLOSE OF SPRING. 


The garlands fade that Spring so lately wove, 
Each simple flower which she had nursed 
in dew, 
Anemones that spangled every grove, 
The primrose wan, and harebell mildly blue. 
No more shall violets linger in the dell, 
Or purple orchis variegate the plain, 
Till Spring again shall call forth every bell, 
And dress with humid hands her wreaths 
again. 
Ah, poor humanity ! so frail, so fair, 
’ Are the fond visions of thy early day, 
Till tyrant passion, and corrosive care, 
Bid all thy fairy colors fade away ! 
Another May new buds and flowers shall 
bring ; 
Ah! why has happiness no second Spring ? 


TO THE MOON. 


Queen of the silver bow! by thy pale beam, 
Alone and pensive, I delight to stray, 
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And watch thy shadow trembling in the 
stream, 
Or mark the floating clouds that cross thy 
way. 
And while I gaze, thy mild and placid light 
Sheds a soft calm upon my troubled breast ; 
And oft I think, fair planet of the night, 
That in thy orb the wretched may have rest ; 
The sufferers of the earth perhaps may go, 
Released by death, to thy benignant sphere, 
And the sad children of despair and woe, 
Forget in thee their cup of sorrow here. 
Oh! that I soon may reach thy world serene, 
Poor wearied pilgrim in this toiling scene. 


SONNET. 


Sighing, I see yon little troop at play, 

By sorrow yet untouched, unhurt by care, 

While free and sportive they enjoy to-day, 
Content and careless of to-morrow’s fare. 

Oh, happy age! when Hope’s unclouded ray 
Lights their green path, and prompts their 

simple mirth, 

Ere yet they feel the thorns that lurking lay 
To wound the wretched pilgrims of the earth, 
a= them rue the hour that gave them 

irth, 
And threw them on a world so full of pain, 

Where prosperous folly treads on patient worth, 
And to deaf pride misfortune pleads in vain ! 

Ah! for their future fate how many fears 

Oppress my heart, and fill my eyes with tears. 


Written in passing by moonlight through 
a village, while the ground was covered 
with snow. 


While thus I wander, cheerless and unblest, 
And find in change of place but change of 
pain, 
In tranquil sleep the village laborers rest, 
And taste that quiet I pursue in vain! 
Hush’d is the hamlet now, and faintly gleam 
The dying embers from the casement low 
Of the thatched cottage ; while the moon’s wan 
beam 
Lends a new lustre to the dazzling snow; 
O’er the cold waste, amid the freezing night, 
Scarce heeding whither, desolate I stray ; 
For me, pale eye of evening, thy soft light 
Leads to no happy home; my weary way 
Ends but in sad vicissitudes of care ; 
I only fly from doubt—to meet despair. 


Written at Penshurst, in Autumn, 
1788. 


Ye towers sublime ! deserted now and drear! 
Ye woods! deep sighing to the hollow blast, 

The musing wanderer loves to linger near, 
While history points to all your glories past ; 

And startling from their haunts the timid deer, 





To trace the walks obscured by matted fern, 
Which Waller’s soothing lyre were wont to 
hear ! 
But where now clamors the discordant hern ! 
The spoiling hand of Time may overturn 
These lofty battlements, and quite deface 
The fading canvas, whence we love to learn 
Sydney’s keen look, and Sacharissa’s grace ; 
But fame and beauty still defy decay, 
side by the historic page—the poet’s tender 
ay! 


BEACHY HEAD. 


Haunts of my youth ! 
Scenes of fond day-dreams, I behold ye yet! 
Where ‘twas so pleasant by thy northern 
slopes, 
‘lo climb the winding sheep-path, aided oft 
By scattered thorns, whose spiry branches 
bore 
Small woolly tufts, spoils of the vagrant lamb, 
There seeking shelter from the noon-day sun ; 
And pleasant, seated on the short soft turf, 
To look beneath upon the hollow way, 
While heavily upward moved the laboring 
wain, 
And stalking slowly by, the sturdy bind, 
To ease his panting team, stopped with a stone 
The grating wheel. 
Advancing higher still, 
The prospect widens, and the village church 
But little o’er the lowly roofs around 
Rears its gray belfry and its simple vane ; 
Those ate roofs of thatch are half concealed 
By the rude arms of trees, lovely in Spring ; 
When on each bough the rosy tinctured bloom 
Sits thick, and promises autumnal plenty. 
For even those orchards round the Norman 
farms, 
Which, as their owners marked the promised 
fruit, 
Console them, for the vineyards of the south 
Surpass not these. 
Where woods of ash and beech, 
And partial copses fringe the green hill foot, 
The upland shepherd rears his modest home ; 
There wanders by a little nameless stream 
That from the hill wells forth, bright now, 
and clear ; 
Or after rain with chalky mixture gray, 
But still refreshing in its shallow course 
The cottage garden ; most for use designed, 
Yet not of beauty destitute. The vine 
Mantles the little casement ; yet the brier 
Drops fragrant dew among the July flowers ; 
re pansies rayed, and freaked, and mottled 
inks 
ti among balm, and rosemary and rue: 
There honeysuckles flaunt and roses blow 
Almost uncultured; some with dark green 
leaves 
Contrast their flowers of pure unsullied white ; 
Others like velvet robes of regal state 
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Of richest crimson ; while in thorny moss 

Enshrined and cradled, the most lovely wear 

The hues of youthful beauty’s glowing cheek. 

With fond regret I recollect e’en now, 

In spring and summer what delight I felt 

Among those cottage gardens, and how much 

Such artless nosegays, knotted with a rush 

By village housewife or her ruddy maid, 

Were welcome to me ; soon and simply pleased, 

An early worshipper at Nature’s shrine, 

I loved her rudest-scenes, warrens and heaths, 

And yellow commons, and birch-shaded hollows, 

And hedgerows bordering unfrequented lanes, 

Bowered with wild roses and the clasping 
woodbine. 


It is a pity that the poem of Beachy 
Head was never finished by its fair author. 
Mrs. Smith complains bitterly of the ras- 
cality and delay of the persons into whose 
hands her father-in-law’s property was 
held for settlement. Mr. Smith’s will was 
drawn up in such a complex style that it 
was almost impossible to guess the testa- 
tor’s meaning or desire. It was left to 
lawyers and judges to unravel the web. 
Mrs. Smith fully experienced the torture 
of the law’s delay; and Penruddock, in 
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the Wheel of Fortune, uttered a truth 
that but too many in the world have dis- 
covered, “ the scythe of the law cuts close, 
and those who follow it will not be en- 
riched by their gleanings.” 

She says: “When a sixth edition of 
these little poems was lately called for, it 
was proposed to me to add such sonnets, 
or other pieces, as I might have written 
since the publication of the fifth. Of these, 
however, I had only a few ; and on show- 











ing them to a friend, of whose judgment I 


had a high opinion, he remarked that some | 


of them, particularly the ‘Sleeping Wood- 
man,’ and the ‘ Return of the Nightingale,’ 
resembled in their subjects, and still more 
in the plaintive tone in which they are 
written, the greater part of those in the 
former editions, and that, perhaps, some of 
a more lively cast might be better liked by 
the public. ‘Toujours perdrix,’ said my 
friend; ‘Toujours perdrix, you know, ne 
vant rien.’ | am far from supposing that 
your compositions can be neglected or dis- 
approved, on whatever subject ; but per- 
haps ‘toujours rossignols, toujours des 
chansons tristes,’ may not be so well re- 
ceived as if you attempted, what you 
would certainly execute as successfully, a 
more cheerful style of composition. ‘ Alas !’ 
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replied I, ‘are grapes gathered from 
thorns, or figs from thistles? or can the 
effect cease while the cause remains? You 
know that when in the beech-woods of 
Hampshire I first struck the chords of the 
melancholy lyre, its notes were never in- 
tended for the public ear! It was un- 
affected sorrows drew them forth; I wrote 
mournfully, because I was unhappy, and [ 
have unfortunately no reason yet, though 
nine years have since elapsed, to change 
my tone. The time is indeed arrived, 
when I have been promised by the ‘hon- 
orable men,’ who, nine years ago, under- 
took to see that my family obtained the 
provision their grandfather designed for 
them, that all should be well, all should 
be settled. But still I am condemned to 
feel ‘the hope delayed that maketh the 
heart sick.’ Still to receive not a repe- 
tition of promises indeed, but scorn and 
insult when I apply to those gentlemen, 
who, though they acknowledge that all 
impediments to a division of the estate 
they have undertaken to manage are done 
away—will neither tell me when they will 
proceed to divide it, nor whether they will 
over do so at all. You know the circum- 
stances under which I have now so long 
been laboring, and have done me the 
honor to say that few women could so 
long have contended with them. With 
these however, as there are some of them 
of a domestic and painful nature, I will not 
trouble the public now; but while they 
exist in all their force, that indulgent pub- 
lic must accept all I am able to achieve, 
toujours des chansons tristes.’ Thus end- 
ed the short dialogue between my friend 
and me, and I repeat it as an apology for 
that apparent despondence, which, when 
it is observed for a long series of years, 
may look like affectation. I shall be sorry 
if, on some future occasion, I should feel 
myself compelled to detail its causes more 
at length; for notwithstanding I am thus 
frequently appearing as an authoress, and 
have derived from thence many of the 
greatest advantages of my life, since it has 
procured me friends whose attachment is 
most invaluable, I am well aware that for 
a woman ‘the post of honor is a private 
station.’ ” 

In another preface she writes: “For 
what expectation could I entertain of re- 





sisting such calamities as the detention of 
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their property has brought on my chil- 
dren? Of four sons, all seeking in other 
climates the competence denied them in 
this, two were for that reason driven from 
their prospects in the Church to the army, 
where one of them was maimed during the 
first campaign he served in, and is now a 
lieutenant of invalids. The loveliest, the 
most beloved of my daughters, the darling 
of all her family, was torn from us forever. 
The rest, deprived of every advantage to 
which they are entitled, and the means 
of proper education for my youngest son 
denied me, while the money their in- 
human trustees have suffered yearly to be 
wasted, and what they keep possession of 
on false and frivolous pretenses would, if 
paid to those it belongs to, have saved me 
and them from all those now irremediable 
misfortunes. It is passed. The injuries 
I have so long suffered are not mitigated ; 
the aggressors are not removed, But how- 
ever soon they may be disarmed of their 
power, any retribution in this world is im- 
possible—they can neither give back to 
the maimed the possession of health, nor 
restore the dead. The time they have oc- 
casioned me to pass in anxiety, in sorrow, 
in anguish, they cannot recall to me—to 
my children they can make no amends ; 
but they would not if they could; nor 
have I the poor consolation of knowing 
that I leave in the callous hearts of these 
persons thorns to ‘goad and sting them,’ 
for they have conquered or outlived all 
sensibility of shame ; they are alive neither 
to honesty, honor or humanity; and at 
this moment, far from feeling compunction 
for the ruin they have occasioned, the 
dreadful misfortunes they have been the 
authors of, one shrinks from the very at- 
tempt to make such redress as he might 
yet give, and wraps himself up in the 
callous insolence of his imagined conse- 
quence ; while the other uses such pro- 
fessional subterfuges as are the disgrace of 
his profession to baffle me yet a little 
longer in my attempts to procure that 
restitution, that justice which they dare 
not deny I am entitled to; and to insult 
me by a continuation of tormenting chicane- 
ries, perpetuating to the utmost of their 
power the distresses they have occasioned, 
and which their perseverance in iniquity 
has already put it out of the power of 
heaven to remedy.” 





Let us return to our narrative, where 
we left Mr. and Mrs. Smith, after their 
departure from prison, rejoicing in the 
country. The quiet was of short contin- 
uance. Mr. Smith’s liberty was again 
threatened, and he fled to France, accom- 
panied by his wife, who shortly after re- 
turned with the hope of settling her hus- 
band’s affairs, but in vain, and she again 
returned to the Continent, where they 
hired a dreary chateau in Normandy, 
where the sad and cheerless winter of 
1783 was passed. The next year she 
again returned to England, and had the 
good fortune to be so far successful with 
her husband’s creditors, as enabled them 
to return—and they hired the old mansion 
at Wolbedding, in Sussex, a parish of which 
Otway’s father had been rector. Here 
she translated a little novel of the ““ Abbé 
Prévot,” and made a selection of extraor- 
dinary stories from “ Les Causes Célébres” 
of the French, which she entitled “The 
Romance of Real Life.” Again she was 
left alone by the flight of her husband, and 
after a union of twenty-three years they 
finally separated. Mrs. Smith took a cot- 
tage near Chichester, and in this retire- 
ment she tried her powers on a novel, and 
in eight months wrote her first work of 
fiction, “Emmeline, the Orphan of the 
Castle,” published in 1788, in four volumes. 
The first edition, of fifteen hundred, sold 
immediately, and the copy before me 
bears date 1789, and is one of the third 
edition. This is emphatically a most in- 
teresting story, simple in style, attractive 
in the plot, and containing exquisite de- 
scriptions of scenery. Emmeline’s simple 
charms are very fascinating, 


“ Her soul awakening every grace 
Is all abroad upon her face.” 


The account of her childhood, passed in 
the old castle in Wales—the marine 
scenery in the Isle of Wight*—the fine 





* “Have you ever seen the Isle of Wight? 
if not, you have not seen the prettiest place in 
the king’s dominion. It is such a charming /itéle 
island! In this great island which we set foot 
on, one half hour ago, the sea is at such a dis- 
tance from the greater part of it, that you have 
no more acquaintance with it than if you were 
in the heart of Germany; and even on the coast 
of England appears no more an island to the eye 
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character of Godolphin, possessed a charm 
new in novels. Wonderful it was, that in 
the midst of cares and unceasing harass- 
ments, her fancy should have been so 
bright—her eye so observing, her imagin- 
ation so creative. She opened a rich 
mine, and year after year, with a surprising 
felicity and untiring power, she poured 
forth her treasures, “riches fineless.” All 
her characters speak in language appro- 

riate to them. We have the good old 
tay in Mrs. Carey—the vulgar Mrs. 
Garnet—the interesting Mrs. Stafford, the 
fiery Delamere, his affectionate sister, Au- 
gusta, and the plotting Crofts. Beauti- 
fully does Sir E, Brydges enumerate the 
traits which characterize every heroine 
delineated by Charlotte Smith. An ele- 
vated simplicity, an unaffected purity of 
heart, of ardent and sublime affections, 
delighting in the scenery of nature, and 
flying from the sophisticated and vicious 
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than France does; but in this little gem of the 
ocean called the Isle of Wight, you see and feel 
you are in an island every moment. The great 
ocean becomes quite domestic; you see it from 
every point of view ; you have it on the right hand, 
you look and you have it on the left also; you 
see both sides of the island at once—you look 
into every creek and corner of it which produces 
a new and singular feeling. We have taken 
three different rides upon and under the cliffs, 
corn-fields, and villages down to the water's edge, 
and a fine West India fleet in view with the 
sails all spread, and her convoy most majestic- 
ally sailing by her. We saw Lord Dysart’s 
seat and Sir Richard Worsley’s; at the former 
there is a seat in the rock which shuts out every 
object but the shoreless ocean—for it looks to- 
wards France ; at the latter there is an attempt 
at an English vineyard; the vines ure planted on 
terraces, one above another. Another day's ex- 
cursion was to the Needles; we walked to the 
very point, the toe of the island; the sea-gulls 
were flying about the rock like bees from a hive, 
and little tleets of puffins with their black heads 
in the water. Allum Bay looks like a wall of 
marble veined with different colors. The fresh- 
ness of the sea air, and the beauty of the smooth 
turf of the downs on which we rode or walked, 
was inexpressibly pleasing. The next day we 
visited the north side of the island, richly wooded 
down to the water's edge; and rode home over 
a high down, with the sea on both sides, and a 
rich country between; the corn beginning to ac- 
quire the tinge of harvest time. Jn short, I do 
believe that if Buonaparte were to see the Isle of 
Wight, he would think it a very pretty appanage 
for some third or fourth cousin, and would make 
him king of it-—-if he could get it.” 
Mrs, Barbauld’s Correspondence, 
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commerce of the world; but capable, 
when necessity calls it forth, of displaying 
a vigorous sagacity and a lofty fortitude 
which appals vice and dignifies adversity. 
Can we doubt that the innocent and en- 
chanting childhood of Emmeline, or the 
angelic affections of Celestina, were famil- 
iar to the heart of the author? Mrs. 
Stafford’s history is a counterpart of Mrs. 
Smith’s, and in one of the chapters of 
Emmeline she gives utterance to her feel- 
ings in these words : 


“ But think what it is for one born with a right 
to affluence, and educated in its expectations, 
with feelings keen from nature, and made yet 
keener by refinement, to be compelled, as I have 
been, to solicit favors, pecuniary favors, from 
persons who have no feelings at all; from the 
shifting, paltry-spirited James Crofts from the 
claims of debts; from the callous-hearted and 
selfish politician, his father, pity and assistance ; 
from Rocheley, who has no ideas but of getting 
or saving money, to ask the loan of it! and 
to bear with humility a rude refusal. I have 
endured the brutal unkindness of hardened 
avarice, the dirty chicane of law, exercised by 
the most contemptible of beings; I have been 
forced to attempt softening the tradesman and 
the mechanic, and to suffer every degree of 
humiliation which the insolence of. sudden 
prosperity or the insensible coolness of the 
determined money-dealer could inflict. Actual 
poverty I think I could have better borne— 


“TJ should have found in some place of my soul 
A drop of patience ;” 


but ineffectual attempts to ward it off by such 
degradation I can no longer submit to. While 
Mr. Stafford, for whom | have encountered it 
all, is not only unaffected by the poignant morti- 
fications which torture me ; but receives my ef- 
forts to serve him, if successful, only asa duty— 
if unsuccessful, he considers my failure as a 
fault, and loads me with reproach, with invec- 
tive, with contempt—others have in their hus- 
bands protectors and friends; mine, not only 
throws on me the burden of affairs which he 
has himself embroiled, but adds to their weight 
by cruelty and oppression. Such complicated 
and incurable misery must overwhelm me— 
and then, what will become of my children ?” 


Ethelinde, or the Recluse of the Lake, 
in five volumes, was published in London 


in 1789. It is sufficient to say that it 
equalled “ Emmeline” in the public estima- 
tion. We have a splendid specimen of a 
man in Sir Edward Newenden, unhappily 


; wedded to “a vain, unquiet, glittering, 











wretched thing :’—a Miss Newenden, 
whose time is almost entirely oceupied by 
the stable or the kennel, and whose dress 
was usually such as only distinguished her 
from a man, by the petticoat, and who had 
imbibed a notion that ‘to possess a good 
horse, was the first point requisite to 
human happiness, and to be able to ride 
well, the first of human perfections.” The 
history of Mrs. Montgomery is very inter- 
esting. The dignified deportment of 
Colonel Chesterville, contrasts well with 
the vulgarity of Mr. Ludford and his vul- 
gar family. How many imaginary suffer- 
ings poor Miss Clarinthia Ludford endures 
with her sentimental loves, and her deter- 
mination to marry against the wishes of 
her parents. Ethelinde Chesterville is the 
charm of the work, 


“Tt shineth as a precious diamond set 
In my poor round of thought.” 
Barry Cornwatt. 


Her paternal affection—her sincerity—the 
goodness of her heart—her sound sense— 
her firmness—her delicacy—her fortitude 
—the absence of all selfishness, endear her 
to every reader, and we follow her in her 
career with all the interest that we would 
take in that of a dear friend. Her love 
for Montgomery, and its growth, is touch- 
ingly described. How entrancing that 
first beam of intelligence between one’s 
self and the being weadore! Ere memo- 
ry extends in the heart with hope, ere the 
eloquence of words has sought to depict 
our feelings, there is, in these first hours 
of love, some indefinite and mysterious 
charm, more fleeting, but more heavenly 
than even happiness itself. Some of the 
scenes of this novel are laid by Grasmere 
Water ; the following description is poetical 
and true to nature: ‘It was now evening ; 
the last rays of the sun gave a dull purple 
hue to the points of the fells which rose 
along the water and the park; while the 
rest, allin deep shadow, looked gloomily 
sublime. Just above the tallest, which was 
rendered yet more dark by the wood that 
covered its side, the evening star arose, and 
was reflected on the bosom of the lake, now 
perfectly still and unruffled. Nota breeze 
sighed among the hills, and nothing was 
heard but the low murmur of two or three 
distant waterfalls, and at intervals the short 
soft notes of the woodlark, the only bird 
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that sings at this season in the evening.” 
(It was the middle of August.) 

Celestina, four volumes, appeared in 
1791. There are anumber of characters in 
this novel which give a full scope to the tal- 
ents of its accomplished author ; the sensi- 
ble and considerate Mrs. Willoughby; a 
Lord Castlenorth, one of those unfortunate 
beings who have been brought up never 
to have a wish ungratified; Miss Fitz 
Hayman, proud and cold; Matilda Moly- 
neux, vain, foolish, and vindictive ; Arabel- 
la Thorold, silly and affected ; the romantic 
Montagu Thorold, and his brother, Captain 
Thorold, whose whole soul is taken up 
with his uniform; Mrs. Elphinstone, sad 
and resigned; the unfortunate Emily 
Cathcart, good evenin ruin; Lady Horatia 
Howard, mild and lady-like ; the purse- 
proud merchant, Jedwin; Jessie Wood- 
burn, sweet as her own name ; the angelic 
Celestina, and her lover, George Willough- 
by, are sketched with the pencil of a master. 
Some descriptions of the Hebrides, ‘placed 
far amid the melancholy main,” their lonely 
rocks, scant verdure, and terrific storms, 
are painted in the tone and with the force 
of Johnson or Boswell. 


“Nor ever vernal bee was heard to murmur 
there.” Couns. 


The picturesque wanderings of Willoughby 
among the Pyrenees are written with a zest 
that creates a longing to visit them. The 
approach of Spring is heralded in these 
pleasant words: “ Within a few days the 
whole face of nature was changed: the 
snow, which had covered every object with 
cold uniformity, had now given place to 
the bright verdure of infant Spring; the 
earliest. trees, and those in the most shel- 
tered situations, had put forth their tender 
buds ; the ¢opses were strewn with prim- 
roses and March violets, and the gardens 
glowing with the first flowers of the year ; 
while instead of the usually rude winds of 
the season, those gales only blew which 


‘Call forth the long-expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year.’ 


Myriads of birds who found food and shel- 
ter amid the shrubberies and wood-walks, 
seemed to hail with songs their future 
lovely protectress, 


‘Hopp’d in her walks, and gambol’d in her 
eyes.” 


DON TPES, Sam 
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Desmond, in three volumes, appeared in 
1792. In the preface to this novel Mrs. 
Smith observes: “In sending into the 
world a work so unlike those of my for- 
mer writings, which have been honored 
by its approbation, I feel some degree of 
that apprehension which an author is sen- 
sible of on a first publication. This arises 
partly from my doubts of succeeding so 
well in letters as in narrative; and partly 
from a supposition, that there are readers 
to whom the fictitious occurrences, and 
others to whom the political remarks in 
these volumes may be displeasing. To 
the first I beg leave to suggest, that in re- 
presenting a young man nourishing an ar- 
dent but concealed passion for a married 
woman, I certainly do not mean to en- 
courage or justify such attachments; but 
no delineation of character appears to me 
more interesting, than that of a man capa- 
ble of such a passion, so generous and dis- 
interested as to seek only the good of its 
object; nor any story more moral than 
one that represents the existence of an 
affection so regulated. 

“ For that asperity of remark, which will 
arise on the part of those whose political 
tenets [ may offend, I am_ prepared. 
Those who object to the matter, will prob- 
ably arraign the manner, and exclaim 
against the impropriety of making a book 
of entertainment the vehicle of political 
discussion. I am however conscious that 
in making these slight sketches of man- 
ners and opinions, as they fluctuated 
around me, | have not sacrificed truth to 
any party. Nothing appears to me more 
respectable than national pride; nothing 
so absurd as national prejudice ; and in 
the faithful representation of the manners 
of other countries, surely Englishmen may 
find abundant reason to indulge the one 
while they conquer the other. To those 
however who still cherish the idea of our 
having a natural enemy in the French na- 
tion, and that they are still more natural-. 
ly our foes, because they have dared to 
be freemen, I can only say that against 
the phalanx of prejudice kept in constant 
pay, and under strict discipline by interest, 
the slight skirmishing of a novel-writer 
can have no eftect; we see it remains 
hitherto unbroken against the powerful ef- 
forts of learning and genius, though uni- 

ted in that cause which must finally tri- 
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umph—the cause of truth, reason, and 
humanity.” 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
novel of ** Desmond” gave offense to ma- 
ny of Mrs. Smith’s aristocratic friends, 
for her fervid zeal gave great energy to 
her style, and sharpened her observation. 
I cannot perceive that she has set down 
aught in malice. ‘The abuses under the 
kingly and priestly government in France 


7 dS 
are denounced in the most unsparing 
manner. The horrible outrages perpetra- 


ted under the game laws come in for their 
full share of indignant reproof and abhor- 
rence. ‘The character of Desmond is an 
exquisite one, generous, manly, tender, 
and sincere. Geraldine Verney is one of 
the very best of Mrs. Smith’s female por- 
traits, a meek, patient sufferer under the 
brutality of a reckless, vicious husband. 
A bad husband Mrs. Smith drew to the 
life, for her own always served her for a 
model. 

In 1793 Cowper wrote a letter to 
Charlotte Smith concerning her poems, 
dated Weston Underwood, October 26, 
1793: 


“ Dear MapamM—Your two counsellors are 
of one mind. We both are of opinion that 
you will do well to make your second volume 
a suitable companion to the first, by embellish- 
ing it in the same manner ; and have no doubt, 
considering the well-deserved popularity of 
your verse, that the expense will be amply 
refunded by the public. I would give you, 
madam, not my counsel only, but consolation 
also, were I not disqualified for that delightful 
service by a great dearth of it in my own ex- 
perience. J, too, often seek, but cannot find it. 
Of this, however, I can assure you, if that may 
at all comfort you, that both my friend Hayley 
and myself most truly sympathize with you 
under all your sufferings; neither have you, I 
am persuaded, in any degree lost the interest 
you always had in him, or your claim to any 
service, of whatever kind, that it may be in his 
power to render you. Had you no other title 
to his esteem, his respect for your talents and 
his feelings for your misfortunes must insure 
to you the friendship of such a man for ever. 
I know, however, that there are seasons when, 
look which way we will, we see the same dis- 
mal gloom enveloping all objects. This is 
itself an affliction, and the worse because it 
makes us think ourselves more unhappy than 
we are; and at such a season it is, I doubt not, 
that you suspect a diminution of our friend’s 
zeal to serve you. 1 was much struck by an 





expression in your letter to Hayley, where you 
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say that you ‘ will endeavor to take an interest 
in green leaves again.’ This seems as the 
sound of my own voice reflected to me from a 
distance, I have so often had the same thought 
and desire ; a day scarce passes at this season 
of the year when I do not contemplate the 
trees, so soon to be stripped, and say : Perhaps | 
shall never see you again. Every year, as it 
passes, makes this expectation more reason- 
able; and the year, with me, cannot be very 
distant when the event will verify it. Well, 
may God grant us a good hope of arriving in 
due time where the leaves never fall, and all 
will be right. Mrs. Unwin, I think, is a little 
better than when you saw her, but still feeble ; 
so feeble as to keep me in a state of continual 
apprehension. I live under the point of a 
sword suspended by a hair. She begs you to 
accept her compliments. Adieu, my dear 
madam; believe me your sincere and affec- 
tionate, humble servant, 
“ Witiiam Cowrer.” 


Mrs. Smith had become highly interest- 
ed in the French Revolution, and expressed 
her opinions freely, by which she gave 
much offense to her aristocratic friends ; 
but the publication of “The Old Manor 
House,” 1793, instantly regained her the 
public favor. It is one of the very best 
novels in any language, and on which 
Charlotte Smith can securely rest her 
fame—* a wreath that cannot fade.” Part 
of it was written at Eartham, the resi- 
dence of Hayley, during the period of 
Cowper’s visit there. Romney, the artist, 
was also there at the same time. “Here 
we are,” writes Cowper, “in the most 
elegant mansion that I have ever inhabited, 
and surrounded by the most delightful 
pleasure-grounds that I have ever seen; 
but which, dissipated as my powers of 
thought are at present, I will not under- 
take to describe. It shall suffice me to 
say, that they occupy three sides of a hill, 
which, in Buckinghamshire, might well 
pass for a mountain, and from the summit 
of which is beheld a most magnificent 
landscape, bounded by the sea, and on 
one part by the Isle of Wight, which may 
also be seen plainly from the window of 
the library in which I am writing. The 
inland scene is equally beautiful, consisting 
of a large and deep valley, well cultivated, 
and inclosed by magnificent hills, all 
crowned with wood. I had, for my part, 
no conception that a poet could be the 
-owner of such a paradise. We are as 
happy as it is in the power of terrestrial 





good to make us.” Their reception was as 
kind as hospitality and friendship could 
make it. Charlotte Smith exerted her 
talents to excite the wonder and conciliate 
the esteem of Cowper. She was then 
writing ‘The Old Manor House,” and de- 
voted the early part of the day to com- 
position, and would read in the evening, 
to the assembled party, whatever the fer- 
tility of her fancy had produced in the 
course of her studious morning. She had 
a quickness of invention and rapidity of 
hand which astonished every witness of 
her abilities. Cowper repeatedly declared 
that he knew no man among his early 
associates, some of whom piqued them- 
selves on rapid composition, who could 
have composed so rapidly and so well. 
Hayley says: “It was delightful to hear 
her read what she had just written ; 
for she read as she wrote, with sim- 
plicity and grace.” Godwin often talked, 
with a peculiar delight, of a day passed at 
John Kemble’s, in company with Sheridan, 
Curran, Mary Wolstonecraft, and Mrs. 
Inchbald, when the conversation took an 
animated turn, and the subject was of 
love. How delightful those evenings must 
have been at Eartham, and how gratifying 
to our novelist! Mrs. Rayland—stately, 
and proud of her ancestry—her profound 
secrecy as to whom she was going to make 
her heir—reminds one of Queen Elizabeth : 
she well becomes the quiet old hall. The 
housekeeper has a female relative with her, 
a young girl named Monimia. “Why,” 
said Mrs. Rayland, “ why would you give 
the child such a name? As the girl will 
have nothing, why put such romantic 
notions in her head as may perhaps pre- 
vent her getting her bread honestly? 
Monimia! | protest I don’t love to repeat 
the name; it puts me so in mind of a 
very hateful play which I remember shock- 
ed me so, when I was a mere girl, that | 
have always detested the name. Monimia! 
tis so very unlike a Christian name that, 
if the child is much about me, I must in- 
sist upon having her called Mary.” Betty 
Richards, a rural coquette and a bold girl, 
flaunts about in bright, gaudy ribbons. In 
the vaults under the house smugglers stow 
away their booty—one of them, Jonas 
Wilkins, is a good, sturdy, reckless villain. 
The gay, thoughtless Isabella Somerive 
fascinates an old beau, General Tracy, who 





spends half the day at the toilet in making 
himself up, a sort of Lord Ogleby —and 
flatters himself that he cone eals the rava- 
ges time makes upon his person. Dr. 
Hollybourn, the archdeacon, frigid and 
pompous, is a capital portrait; and his 
daughter, Miss Ann Jane Eliza Hollybourn, 
who equally resembled her father and her 
mother, was the pride and delight of both ; 
« possessing something of each of their 
personal perfections, she was considered 
by them a model of loveliness, and her 
mind was adorned with all that money 
could purchase. The wainscot complexion 
of her mamma was set off by the yellow 
eyebrows and hair of the Doctor. His 
little pug nose, divested of its mulberry 
hue, which on the countenance of his 
daughter was pronounced to be ‘le petit 
nez retroussé,’ united with the thin lips, 
drawn up to make a little mouth, which 
were peculiar to his ‘better half,’ as he 
facetiously called his wife. The worthy 
archdeacon’s short legs detracted less from 
the height of his amiable daughter, as she 
had the long waist of her mother, fine 
sugar-loaf shoulders that were pronounced 
to ‘be extremely genteel, and a head which 
looked as if the back of it had by some 
accident been flattened, since it formed a 
perpendicular line with her back. To 
dignify with mental acquirements this 
epitome of human loveliness, all that edu- 
cation could do had been lavished ; masters 
for painting, music, French, and dancing 
had been assembled around her as soon as 
she could speak ; she learned Latin from 
her father at a very early period, and could 
read any easy sentence in Greek; was 
learned in astronomy, knew something of 
mathematics, and, in relief of these more 
abstruse studies, read Italian and Spanish. 
Having never heard anything but her own 
praises, she really believed herself a miracle 
of knowledge and accomplishments; and 
it must be owned that an audience less 
partial than those before whom she gene- 
rally performed, might have allowed that 
she performed very long concertos and 
solos without end, with infinite correctness 
and much execution. Then she made most 
inveterate likenesses of many of her ac- 
quaintance ; and painted landscapes where 
very green trees were reflected in very 
blue water. Her French was most gram- 
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matically correct, though the accent was | works I have read at intervals during the 
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somewhat defective; and she knew all 
manner of history, could tell the dates of 
the most execrable actions of the most 
execrable of human beings. . The 
gentlemen, however, whom all these ele- 
gancies were probably designed to attract, 
seemed by no means struck with them; 
some of them, who had approached her 
on the suggestion of her being an heiress, 
had declared that her fortune made no 
amends for her want of beauty ; and others 
had been alarmed by the acquisitions 
which went so much beyond those they 
had made themselves. Thus at six-and- 
twenty (though the lady and her parents, 
for some reasons of their own, called her 
no more than twenty-two) Miss Holly- 
bourn was yet unmarried:” ; 

Orlando Somerive and Monimia are the 
hero and heroine of the work. Orlando 
serves under Burgoyne in the American 
war as an ensign; this war meets with no 
favor at the hands of Mrs. Smith. Or- 
lando returns to England after much suf- 
fering, and finds Ray land Hall deserted, 
his benefactors dead, and those that knew 
him in the days of his prosperity turn 
coldly from him, The plot is a most in- 
teresting one ; the characters true to life. 
Mr. and Mrs. Somerive, the kind parents ; 
Phil. Somerive, heartless and unprinci- 
pled ; Woodford, low-bred, and aping the 
fashions, are life-like, “‘ and finished more 
through happiness than pains.” 

Mrs. Smith’s necessities did not allow 
her to remain idle. There appeared to 
be no limit to her mental resources, and 
every succeeding work displayed more 
ripened powers. Montalbert appeared 
shortly after the “Old Manor House.” This 
novel is full of incidents and romantic in- 
terest, and beautifully written, inter- 
spersed with fine descriptions of rich, luxu- 
riant Italy and Sicily—opposed to the 
green and undulating hills of England, 
Rosalie, the pure, gentle and affectionate 
girl, and the proud and impetuous Mon- 





talbert greatly interest the reader. Mrs, 
Smith’s novels are essentially moral. 
Marchmont, The W anderings of Warwick, 


and the Banished Man, I have never read. 

Charlotte Smith’s history and disposition 
can be best gathered from her produc- 
tions. I feel grateful for the amusement 
and instruction she has afforded me. Her 
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past winter, and the dreary day and even- 
ing have been frequently cheered by her 
genius. I have seen, in my mind’s eye, 
the youthful, radiant face of Charlotte 
Smith; the scene changed, and a care- 
worn person walks slowly along through 
the beech woods of Hampshire, or by the 
banks of the Arun, repeating verses, the 
inspiration of the moment : 


“Through glades and glooms the mingled 
measure stole, 
Or, eo some haunted stream with fond de- 
ay, 
Round an holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away ;” 


or her pale face looks out from the dreary 


Norman chateau—or I see her happy, de- | 


lighting and delighted—the guest of 
Hayley, at Eartham, and beguiling even 
Cowper of his sadness. Our loss might 
have been her gain, if her husband had 
thought with Burns, 


“To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife, 
That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.” 


Many sorrows and heart-aches were 
mingled with her literary labors ; one of 
her sons was absent in Bengal, as a wri- 
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ter; another lost his leg at Dunkirk, as an 
ensign in the 24th Regiment, and her eld- 
est daughter, “the loveliest and most 
beloved of her children,” died shortly 
after her marriage. Mr. Smith, the elder, 
left his property in the West Indies in the 
hands of trustees and agents, by an in- 
comprehensible will, fruitful in lawsuits, 
and endless in their nature ; and her hus- 
band died in legal confinement in 1806. 
Mrs. Smith’s life closed the same year, 
on the 28th October, at Tilford, near 
Farnham. She wrote several books for 
children, thus applying her talents to a 
noble use, and adding her name to a long 
list of female benefactors in a branch of 
literature perhaps the most difficult of 
all. I have somewhere read of her pass- 
ing her latter days, when enduring great 
bodily pain, surrounded by her grand- 
children, and quietly singing to herself. 
A scene like this brings to mind the lines 
of Madame D’Houtetot. 


“ Jeune, j'aimai. Le temps de mon bel age, 
Ce temps, si court, l’amour seul le remplit ; 
Quand j’atteignis la saison d’étre sage, 
Toujours j'aimai: Ja raison me le dit. 
Mais lage vient, et le plaisir s’envole ; 
Mais mon bonheur ne s’envole aujourd’hui, 
Car j'aime encore, et l'amour me console ; 
Rien n’aurait pu me consoler de lui.” 

G. F. D. 
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BY KAH-GE-GA-GAH-BOUH, A 


inter- 


Tue history of a nation is always 
The more obscure the means of 


esting. 


tracing it, the more of interest attaches to | 
eye | 


it, as it slowly discloses itself to the 
of research. 

The past of American history is to 
every meditative man full of silent in- 
struction. The struggle between 
two races, the European and the Amer- 
ican, has been in steady progress since 
their first intercourse with each other. 
The pale-face has bequeathed his history’s 


lated the story of their wrongs to their 


children in the lodge, and have invariably | 


taught them to look upon a pale-face as a 
hard brother. 

The account of their hatred to each 
other in years long past, is, no doubt, with- 
out foundation. ‘ts relation has, however, 


had the evil tendency of embittering one | 


against the other, has kept them at vari- 
ance, and prevented them from learning of 
each other those noble qualities which all 
will acknowledge each possessed. 

What a change! The progress of ag- 
gression has gone on with its resistless 
force westw ard with emigration, from the 
time the first colony was planted on the 
Atlantic’s shores. Wave after wave has 
rolled on, till now there appears no limit 
to the sea of population. The north re- 
sounds with the woodman’s axe; the 
south opens its valleys to make room for 
the millions that are swarming from the 
Old World to the New. 

The rivers that once wound their silent 
and undisturbed course beneath the shades 
of the forest, are made to leave their nat- 
ural ways, and, bending to the arbitrary 
will of man, follow the path he marks out 
for them. Man labors, and gazes in as- 
tonishment at the mighty work his hands 
perform—he gazes at the complicated 

machinery he ~ has set in motion. The 
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Indian is out of sight—he sends no hor- 
ror to the pale-face by his shrill war- 
whoop, nor pity by the wail of his death- 
song. 

Steam thunders along over hills and 


| vales that once were peaceful—on, on, to 
| the mighty West. 
the | 


The groans of the Indian are occasion- 


ally heard by the intoxicated and avari- 


cious throng in the way of complaint ; he 


| has waited for justice, while those who 
_ have wronged him, like the wild horses of 
bloody page to his children after him. | 
The Indians, on the other hand, have re- | 


his prairie, neigh over his misfortunes. 

The eagle of liberty stretches her wings 
north and south. The tide of emigration 
will soon reach the base of the Rocky 
Mountains and rise to the summit. En- 
terprise follows in its train; yet when 
blessings are lavishingly bestowed on the 
pale-faces, as the consequence of attain- 
ments in knowledge, the red-man has been 
denied the least of those which the Amer- 
ican government guaranties to its humblest 
subject. 

These thoughts have arisen in my mind 
previous to calling the attention of the 
readers of this Review to a plan for the 
effectual consolidation of the western tribes, 
with a view to their temporal and spiritual 
improvement. 

Before stating the plan, which I have 
already laid before the American people, 
as the only means which can be used to 
save the Indians from extinction, I shall, 
in as brief a manner as possible, give a few 
reasons why they have not materially im- 
proved, and why their numbers have been 
greatly lessening. 

1. W hy has not the Indian improved 
when coming in contact with civilization 2 
To give a statement of all the disadvan- 
tages he has had to encounter would not 
be in accordance with my present object; 
I will mention a few. In their intercourse 
with the frontier settlers they meet the 
worst classes of pale-faces. They soon 
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adopt their foolish ways and their vices, 
and their minds being thus poisoned and 
preoccupied, the morality and education 
which the better classes would teach 
them are forestalled. This will not be 
wondered at when it is generally known 
that the frontier settlements are made up 
of wild, adventurous spirits, willing to raise 
themselves by the downfall of the Indian 
race. These are traders, spirit-sellers, 
horse-thieves, counterfeiters, and scape- 
gallowses, who neither fear God nor regard 
man. When the Indians come in contact 
with such men, as representatives of the 
American people, what else could be ex- 
pected from them? They scarcely be- 
lieve that any good can come out of such a 
Nazareth as they think the United States 
to be ; and all are aware that man is more 
prone to learn from others their vices 
than their virtues. It is not strange, that, 
seeing as he does the gross immorality of 
the white men whom he meets, and the 
struggle between the pale-face for wrong 
and the red man for right, which begins 
when they first meet, and ends not until 
one dies, that he refuses to follow in the 
footsteps of the white man. 

“What!” said an Indian to me once, in 
the Northwest, when I was endeavoring 
to convince him of the necessity of school- 
ing his children, “shall my children be 
taught to lie, steal, kill, and quarrel, as 
the white man does? No, no,” he con- 
tinued, shaking his head. Having never 
been in the midst of refined and civilized 
society, he knew not of its blessings. He 
judged from what he saw around him, and 
with such examples, he decided rightly. 

There has been one class of adventurers 
who have moved westward, whose fathers 
were murdered by the Indians. These 
having an implacable hatred against the 
poor Indian, do all they can to enrage one 
race against the other, and if possible in- 
volve the two in war, that they may en- 
gage in their favorite work of depredation. 

2. Their love of adventurous life. The 
suddenness with which a band of white 
men has ever intruded upon them, has 
prevented them from gradually acquiring 
the arts of civilized life; and leaving local 
employment, they have hunted for a living, 
and thus perpetuated that independent, 
roaming disposition, which was their early 
education. Their fathers having been 





Nimrods, in a literal sense, they followed 
in their steps. Not that I would have 
you suppose that there is no such thing as 
teaching the American Indian the peaceful 
arts ofagriculture, for he has already pro- 
ved himself teachable. 

3. The perpetual agitation of mind 
which they experience in the annoyance they 
receive from mischievous men, and the fear 
of being removed westward by the American 
government. None but an Indian can, 
perhaps, rightly judge of the deleterious 
influence which the repeated removals of 
the Indians has wrought, since they began 
in the days of Jefferson, in 1804, and have 
been continued by succeeding administra- 
tions, until the last. Here let me say, to 
those who are at the head of affairs, 
Mature a pacific policy, for the mutual 
good of the red man and the white man. 
Let each love the other with the same 
spirit that animated the bosom of William 
Penn, and we shall yet have many sunny 
days—days when the white man and the 
red man shall join hands, and together, as 
brothers, go up yet higher on the mount of 
noble greatness. Fear has prevented the 
Indian from making any very great ad- 
vancement in agricultural science. Hav- 
ing seen the removal of many tribes, he 
is conscious of the fact, that the government 
may, and doubtless will, want more land, 
and they be obliged to sell at whatever 
price government may see fit to give, and 
thus all improvements they may have 
made are valueless to them. 

The missionaries, in many instances, 
have done nobly in subduing the wild and 
warring disposition of many of the Indians, 
but these lessons have all been lost by the 
removal of the Indian west. And if he 
say aught, he is represented by the agent 
in an antagonistic attitude towards his 
government, and the Indians become the 
sufferers, 

4. The want of schools of the character 
that are required for the education of the 
Indians. You will, no doubt, tell me that 
the Indians have been taught the advanta- 
ges of education—that some have even 
attended, not only the common school, 
but schools of a higher order and colleges, 
and have returned again to the forest, have 
put on the blanket and roamed the woods. 
This has not always been the case. I 
might name a great many, who, to my 
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atlas have done well, and are doing 
well for themselves and for their people. 

I have never heard of any inquiry having 
been made by any society or government, 
as to what is the best mode of education 
for Indian youth. My opinion may differ 
from that of more aged and experienced 
men, yet after much observation and in- 
quiry, 1 am convinced that the three most 
requisite things for an Indian youth to be 
taught, are a good mechanical trade, a 
sound code of morality, and a high-toned 
literature. 

The reason of their returning back again, 
was the absence of a good moral training, 
and their not having learned any trade 
with which to be employed on their leaving 
the schools. Having no employment and 
no income, they found themselves in pos- 
session of all the qualities of a gentleman, 
without the requisite funds to support 
themselves. 

Their training in moral culture had not 
been attended to, because some of those 
men who had been their instructors knew 
Christianity by theory only, not by a prac- 
tical knowledge of the pleasing and per- 
suasive influence of the Bible. 

The Indian ought not to be allowed to 
stand still in the way of improvement; for 
if he does not advance, he will surely re- 
cede, and Jose the knowledge he may 
already have attained. Let him taste the 
pleasures of education, and he will, if pro- 
per care be taken in his commencement, 
drink deep of the living spring. 

5. The great quantity of land which 
they have reserved to themselves for the pur- 
pose of hunting. This wide field, filled 
with a variety of game, perpetuates their 
natural propensities to live by the use of 
the bow or gun, instead of the hoe or 
plough ; to roam the fields instead of having 
a local habitation. When they have land 
that they can call their own, and limited, 
so that the scarcity of game will oblige 
them to till the soil for a subsistence, then 
they will improve, and the sooner this 
state of affairs is brought about, the better. 

Some of my Indian brethren may won- 
der that I should offer this as one of 
my reasons, and my white brethren may 
think that I would limit the Indian to rath- 
er narrow quarters. If any argument I 
now bring forward will not bear investiga- 
tion, why, throw it out. 
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in my humble judgment is an impartial 
view of the subject, and state plans which 
I think best adapted to advance the inter- 
ests of all, and which should be adapted 
in order to elevate the condition of the In- 
dians of America. 

6. The mode generally adopted for the 
introduction of Christianity among the In- 
dians. ‘This mode has not, I think, been 


'one that would induce them to speedily 


relinquish their habits of life. I am aware 
that I here tread on delicate ground. 
There is zeal enough among the missiona- 
ries who labor among them to move the 
world, if there was any system of operation. 
There is piety enough to enkindle and fan 
to a blaze the fine devotional feelings of 
the Indians, if there was one uniform course 
taken by all those who go to teach them. 
The doctrines which have been preach- 
ed in this civilized country may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of stimulating various 
denominations to zealous labor, but i in our 
country they have had a tendency to retard 
the progress of the gospel. The strenu- 
ous efforts that have been made to intro- 
duce doctrinal views, and forms of wor- 
ship, have perplexed and prejudiced the 
mind of the Indian against Christianity. 
It is true that every man who has been 
among the Indians as a missionary to them 
has not been as judicious as he should 
have been. ‘The idea that anything will 
do for the Indian, has been a mistaken one. 
We want men of liberal education as 
well as of devoted piety. It is not requisite 
that a missionary carry with him the dis- 
cipline of churches, but it is requisite that 
he carry with him consistency, in order to 
meet with success among the Indian tribes. 
When they preach love to God and to all 
men, and act otherwise toward ministers of 
differing denominations, it creates doubts 
in the mind of the watchful Indian as to 
the truth of the word he hears. Let 
the men advocating the sacred cause of 
God go on together, let them labor side 
by side for the good of the Indian, and he 
will soon see that they intend his good. 
The Indian is not wilfully blind to his own 
interests. 
I have tried to convince the different 
missionaries that it is better to teach the 
Indians in English, rather than in their 





I but write what | now doing. 


| own language, as some have done and are 
A great amount of time and 
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money have been expended in the transla- 
tion of the Bible into various languages, and 
afterward the Indian has been taught to 
read ; when he might have been taught Eng- 
lish in much less amount of time and with 
less expenditure of money. Besides this, 
the few books which have been translated 
into our language are the only books which 
they can read, and in this are perpetuated 
his views, ideas and feelings ; whereas, had 
he been taught English, he would have 
been introduced into a wide field of litera- 
ture; for so very limited would be the lit- 
erature of his own language, that he could 
have no scope for his powers ; consequent- 
ly the sooner he learned the almost uni- 
versal English and forgot the Indian, the 
better. If the same policy is pursued 
that has been, the whole of the world’s 
history must be translated into Indian, 
and the Indian be taught to read it before 
he can know the story of the past. 

There are other reasons that might be 
given, why the condition of the Indian has 
not improved, did space allow. I proceed 
to give the reasons for the gradual diminu- 
tion of their numbers since their first 
intercourse with the whites three hundred 
and fifty six years ago. 

1, Diseases introduced by Europeans. 
They had no knowledge of the small-poz, 
measles, and other epidemics of civiliza- 
tion’s growth. The small-pox destroyed 
the Mandans, a tribe once occupying the 
shores of the upper waters of the Mis- 
sourl, in *87 and 738. Entire families 
perished. American history relates many 
a distressing fact in relation to that ill- 
fated tribe. Foreign disease has preyed 
on the vitals of the Indian, and he knew 
not what remedies to use to arrest its pro- 
gress, however skillful he might have been 
in curing the infirmities which were found 
with him. He knew no cure for the new 
diseases that ravaged among them. 

2. Wars among themselves since the in- 
troduction of fire-arms among them. ‘The 
weapons they used, previous to their 
meeting the whites, were not as destruc- 
tive as the rifle. With the gun they have 
been as expert as they were with the bow 
and arrow. Champlain, in the year 1609, 
supplied the Algonquin tribes of the north 
with weapons of war for them to subdue 
the Six Nations, and the Dutch supplied 
the Six Nations in the now State of New 





York. The Spaniards of the south, and 
others, might be cited. They received 
these weapons of war from civilized na- 
tions, guaranteeing to them the free use of 
them. 

3. The wars among the white people of 
this country. During these wars the Indian 
has been called to show his fearless nature ; 
and for obeying, and showing himself true 
to the code of a warrior, as he understood it, 
he has been called a savage, by the very 
men who needed his aid and received it. 
In the midst of these contests the Indians 
have been put in the front ranks, in the 
most dangerous positions, and have con- 
sequently been the greatest losers. 

4. The introduction of spirituous liquors. 
This has been another, and perhaps great- 
er than all other evils combined. The fire- 
water has done a most disastrous work, 
and the glad shout of the Indian boy has 
been hushed as he bended over the re- 
mains of his father, whose premature 
death has been brought on by its use. The 
Indian has not sufficient moral fortitude 
to withstand its evil seductiveness. Dis- 
ease, war, and famine have preyed upon 
individual life, but alcoholic drinks have 
cut off from the list of nations many whose 
records are inscribed on the face of the 
mountain. 

Peace and happiness entwined around 
the firesides of the Indian once—union, 
harmony, and a common brotherhood ce- 
mented them to each other. But as soon 
as these vile drinks were introduced 
among them dissipation commenced, and 
the ruin and downfall of a noble race 
went on. Every year lessened its num- 
bers. The trader found this to be one of 
the easiest means of securing him rich 
gains. Wave after weve of destruction in- 
vaded the wigwam of the Indian, while 
the angel of death hovered over his 
lodge-fires with its insatiable thirst for vic- 
tims. 

In mockery of his wrongs, the eye of 
the distant observer has looked on the de- 
struction of the Indian, and when he saw 
him urged to desperate deeds, the white 
man would calmly say, “Ah, the Indian 
will be an Indian still.” 

You say, he loves it so well that it is 
impossible to keep it from him. There 
was a time when the cool water from the 
mountain tops was all that allayed his 
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thirst. He loved that, because the Great 
Spirit sent it to him. 

Traders carry the fire-water into the 
western country by hundreds of barrels, 
and it has become a common saying among 
the Indians, ‘‘ If you see a white man, you 
will see a jug of rum.” 

The tide of avaricious thirst for gold rolls 
on, and the trader resorts to those means to 
satisfy it, that bring upon the Indian pover- 
ty, misery, and death. One reason why the 
gospel has not been more readily received 
is, because the Indians have not been al- 
lowed to remain in a condition to hear and 
understand it. 

The fears I entertain that the Indians 
will never have a permanent hold upon 
any part of their lands are from the follow- 
ing reasons, 

1. Their position before the press of em- 
igration. Their rights will be trampled 
upon by new settlers, and this, with other 
annoyances they may receive, will unsettle 
their minds, and consequently they will 
remove step by step to escape such annoy- 
ance. 

The present belief of the Indians is, that 
they will never again be removed, and that 
the land they now have is to be their own 
forever. But American enterprise will re- 
quire railroads to be built, canals to be 
opened, military roads to be laid out 
through that western country, and this 
land will be demanded. The Indians will 
soon see that their permanency will be 
destroyed, and they will cease to improve 
the soil; since such labor would be not for 
their own benefit, but for the benefit of the 
white men who are crowding upon them. 

The superior quality of the land for 
agricultural purposes will also be an in- 
ducement for the emigrant to use all pos- 
sible endeavors to obtain it. 

2. The quantity of the land always has 
and always will retard the progress of their 
civilization. The game on those lands 
being abundant, will induce them to neg- 
lect the improvement of the soil, which 
otherwise they would attend to. What 
do we want land for, when the quantity 
we possess is a preventative to our im- 
proving any particular portion of it ? 

3. Necessity will oblige them to sell. 
They have ever reasoned thus: My fath- 
ers sold their lands to the government and 
lived on the proceeds of the sale, and soon 











the government will want to buy this land, 
and our children will live on their annui- 
ties as we now do on ours; so they will 
fare as well as we have. In this way 
they become improvident. 

4. The scarcity of food when the game 
has gone. This will produce trouble be- 
tween the Indians and the white people 
of the West. However desirous the gov- 
ernment may be to maintain peace with 
the Indians, it will itself occasion the trou- 
ble it so much fears. 

The game is being killed more and more 
every year. Itis computed by recent trav- 
ellers, that one hundred thousand buffa- 
loes are killed by trappers for their tongues 
and hides, which are sold to traders up 
the Missouri. Game of all kinds is fast 
disappearing from this side of the moun- 
tains. When, by force of circumstance, 
the Indian is forced to live on the cattle 
of the frontier settlers, as soon as the first 
bullock is killed, the cry will be heard, 
“The Indians are coming! To arms! to 
arms!” and the soldiery of the United 
States must be sent todestroy them. The 
boom of a thousand cannon, the rattle of 
the drum, and the trumpet’s blast, will be 
heard all over the western prairies; the 
fearful knell that tells of the downfall of a 
once noble race, 

Desperation will drive the Indian to die 
at the cannon’s mouth, rather than “ re- 
move” beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

Should this time come, (God grant it 

never may,) the pale-face must not be sur- 
prised should he hesr the battle ery re- 
sound from peak to peak, and see them 
descending upon the frontiers, to avenge 
their wrongs and regain their once happy 
possessions. 
Their isolated condition. This will 
be perpetuated as long as the American 
government addresses them as distinct 
tribes. It should, instead of this, treat 
them as one nation. Not till they amal- 
gamate, will they lose the hostile feelings 
they now have for each other. 

Having, in as few words as possible, 
given the causes which, in my opinion, 
have prevented them from improving, have 
decreased their numbers, and the founda- 
tion of my fears that they are yet in a 


5. 


| critical situation, I will state the plan I 


have drawn up, and which I have been 
laying before the American people during 
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the past winter. I have had the honor of 
addressing legislative bodies from South 
Carolina to Massachusetts, as also the peo- 
ple of various cities and towns. 

My object is to induce the government 
to locate the Indians in a collective body, 
where, after they are secured in their lands, 
they may make such improvements as 
shall serve to attach them to their homes. 

This will be more applicable to the In- 
dians of the Northwest than to those of the 
Southwest ; for I would not be understood 
as thinking or legislating for the civilized 
portion, who are by far the most enlight- 
ened of the American Indians. 

The questions naturally arise, When and 
how can this be accomplished? Is it prae- 
ticable ? 

I feel that I am inadequate to perform 
the task of showing plainly the place 
where they ought to be settled, as well as 
the manner in which it is to be brought 
about. Different individuals will have dif- 
ferent opinions on these points. 

The location which I have chosen for 
their home, is the unsettled land, known 
as the Northwest Territory, between the 
territories of Nebraska and Minesota, on 
the eastern banks of the Missouri river. 
The great Sioux river being the eastern 
boundary, from its head waters draw a 
line westward, until it meets the Missouri 
river; thence down the Missouri to the 
place of beginning. This would form an 
Indian territory large enough for all the 
scattered tribes of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, &e. 

The reasons why I have named this as 
the most suitable location for them, are 
the following : 

They will be away from the course of 
emigration which goes up the Missouri, 
and thence westward. They would be two 
hundred and fifty miles north of this trail. 
The climate is best for them. Either 
north or south would not do. In the 
first, they would suffer from cold, in the 
last, from sickness. 

The distance of this territory westward 
would cause their removal to be gradual, 
and by the time the whites should reach 
there, the Indians would be so far im- 
proved, as to be enabled to live as neigh- 
bors, and could compete with the whites 
in point of intelligence, and mechanical 
and agricultural skill. 





The last, but not the least question 
which arises, is this. 

Is rr PRACTICABLE? I think it is. 

1. Their interests being in the hands of 
the United States government, the gov- 
ernment would have an influence for good 
in reference to their annuities. By an an- 
nual distribution of these, they would be- 
come attached to the place of concentra- 
tion. 

2. All the treaties, having for their end 
the removal of the Indians, may be made 
with an understanding, that they are never 
to be moved again, should they go. ‘This 
would be one of the greatest inducements 
that could be presented to them, and they 
would soom go. They are not stubborn 
beings. Convince them it is for their 
good, and you will speedily attain your 
object. 

3. The Indians are a social race. They 
would rather live in large bodies than 
in small ones, particularly when they are 
partially civilized. The oftener they see 
one another, the more rapidly would their 
jealousies cease to exist. Their children, 
growing up together, would acquire a mu- 
tual attachment and a mutual regard for 
each others’ welfare. 

4. The language of the northwest tribes 
is peculiarly adapted for such a state of 
society ; they soon would understand each 
other, the Ojibwa language being the 
great family language of all the Algonquin 
tribes west. This is one of the best ap- 
peals I expect to make to them when I 
visit them. ‘Tradition says we were all 
one people once, and now to be re-united 
will be a great social blessing. Wars must 
then cease. 

5. By giving encouragement to those 
who would go there to settle, there would 
be no difficulty in getting them there, for 
the educated portion of them would be 
the first to go and lay the foundation for 
a settlement. And such are those whom 
I would have go, for they do so from good 
motives, 

6. Should they not be induced to go in 
collective bodies, a proclamation from the 
President of the United States, calling 
upon all the northwest tribes to till the 
ground, as they must soon have recourse 
to farming for a living, would induce them 
individually to go without the chiefs, and 


| they would, as soon as they entered the 
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new territory, frame laws founded on 
republicanism. The hereditary chiefship 
must cease to exist, before they can make 
any rapid advancement; for when you al- 
low the meritorious only to rule, there will 
be found a great many who will study hard 
to improve in general information, and fit 
themselves for statesmen and divines. 

Having stated the reasons why I deem 
my scheme practicable, I will, in conclu- 
sion, allude to the advantages that would 
accrue, not only to the United States, but 
to the Indians. 

To the American government. This 
system would simplify the Indian depart- 
ment. They would not have so much 
perplexity in adjusting difficulties. The 
outlay in Indian agencies would be lessen- 
ed. Establish a court of justice in the 
Indian territory, and no trouble would be 
had with them, as the difficulties would be 
legally settled. 

The expense of fortifying the western 
country from the encroachments of the 
Indians would be dispensed with, and 
even now they are not actually required. 
But if the government must build forts, 
and establish military posts, let them 
be in one, in the centre of the new In- 
dian territory, to give efficiency to the 
laws of the Indian government, to protect 
the peace and persons in that country. 

Go, in the spirit of the illustrious Wil- 
liam Penn, that noble personification of 
Christianity, and you will have no trouble 
with the Indians this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The outlay for transporting the Indians 
would cease to be a burden. I believe 
the Indians would now go of their own 
accord, did they know that the land could 
be thus occupied by them. The buying of 
the land from the Indians over and over 
would not then have to be done. 

The peaceful and friendly relations that 
must then exist would be one of the 
strongest bonds of union in time of peace, 
and cause them to be neutral in time of 
war. 

The advantages to the Indians. By 
having permanent homes they would soon 
enjoy the fruit of their labor. Poverty 





would be unknown, plenty would reign, 
and cheerfulness aid them in their work. 

Seminaries of learning would be per- 
manently located; every stone you laid 
for the foundation of a school would tell. 
The repeated removals of the Indians 
have retarded the progress of moral and 
physical training among them, and caused 
many good men to become discouraged in 
their alms-giving for their improvement. It 
has not been so much the fault of the 
Indian as it has been the error of judgment 
in the distribution of these means. 

The appropriation by the United States, 
for the education of the Indians, of $10,000, 
would then bea benefit to those for whom 
it isintended. Let the government endow 
a college in the central part of the Indian 
country, and it would have a lasting influ- 
ence for good to the end of time. 

But say you, How will you reconcile 
the different denominations of Christians 
who may go there to teach? 

Having no predilection to division and 
discord, | would not have one dollar of the 
money which the generosity of the gov- 
ernment should give, go towards perpetu- 
ating discordant elements. No! | want to 
make the great family of the Indians Ovnz, 
should I live long enough—one in inter- 
est, one in feeling, one while they live, and 
one in a better world after death. 

Emulation among themselves would 
spring up; and each would labor for the 
other's good, a spirit of rivalry would soon 
be seen were a premium to be given to 
those who should raise the largest amount 
of agricultural produce. 

The result of all this would be a rapid 
increase of intelligence among the Indians, 
and steps would soon be taken to have a 
representation in Congress. 

Education must commence, in order to 
proceed. Begin, then, to educate the 
Indians, and the result will exceed your 
utmost expectations. 

It is hoped, that, without making any 
special plea for the red men, that sense of 
justice which dwells in the heart of every 
true American will lead them to give this 
article a passing consideration. 
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On the 23d of March, the President having 
intimated to the Senate that he had not, at that | 
time, any further communication to make to | 
that body, and the Senate having gone through | 
the business before it, closed its special ses- | 
sion by an adjournment sine die. 

We are, therefore, constrained to look to 
other quarters for matters of political interest, | 
and our new territories on the Pacific affording | 
the most prolific and interesting subjects, we | 
shall turn our views westward, and furnish our | 
readers food for instruction and reflection from 
those regions. 

As our legislature did not see fit, during the 
late session of Congress, to make any territo- | 
rial arrangements for California, we shall show 
that the people, now inhabiting that land of 
promise, have proved themselves worthy of 
their parent stock, and have carried with them | 
the seeds of rational self-government. We | 
ag the following from the Californian and | 

tar. 


SUMMARY. 


such measures for their own protection as 
comports with the Constitution of the United 
States, and will best subserve the interests of 
the citizens of this territory; and whereas, 
also, the many recent depredations upon life 
and property, committed within said territory, 
calls upon all good citizens to be active in the 
organization of a government, and code of 
laws for the apprehension and punishment of 
such depredators ; therefore, 

Resolved; That it is expedient and proper 
for this meeting to recommend, and urge upon 
the citizens of the several districts of the terri- 
tory of Upper California, to send delegates to 
a general convention for the purpose of nomi- 
nating a suitable candidate for governor, and 
for such other business as may be deemed ex- 
pedient by the members of such convention. 

Resolved, That this meeting appoint three 
delegates to represent this district in said con- 
vention. 

Resolved, That it be recommended that said 


| convention be held at the Puebla de San José, 


A meeting of the citizens was held at the | 
Alcalde’s office, in the Pueblo of San José, in 
Upper California, on the 11th of December, 
1848, for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the propriety of establishing a provisional 
territorial government and laws for California. 

Charles White, Esq., was called to the 
chair, and the following gentlemen were elect- | 
ed Vice-Presidents: Dr. James Stokes, Maj. | 
Thomas Campbell, and Julius Martin, Esq., 
and P. B. Cornwall and William L. Beebe | 
were appointed secretaries. Capt. K. H. Dim- | 
mick, Dr. Ord, Dr. Benjamin Cory, Myron Nor- | 
ton, Esq., and J. D. Hoppe, Esq., were appoint- 
ed a committee to draw up and report to the | 
meeting a preamble and resolutions expressive 
of its object. 

O. C. Pratt, Esq., during the absence of the 
committee, addressed the meeting in a very elo- 
quent speech, urging the importance of the 
immediate establishment of some kind of civil | 
government. 

After this, Mr. Norton reported the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions, as drawn up 
by the committee, which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, the treaty uf peace between the 
United States of America and the republic of 
Mexico has left the territory of California with- 
out any organized government or form of law ; 
and whereas, also, it is the duty as well as the 
privilege of all good American citizens, when 





thrown upon their own resources, to adopt 


on the second Monday of January next. 

The following gentlemen were elected by 
ballot, to serve as delegates to the convention 
as above: Captain K. H. Dimmick, lr. Ben- 
jamin Cory, and J. D. Hoppe, Esq. 

On motion it was resolved that this meeting 
adjourn. Signed, Cuas. Waite, President, 
and by the Vice-Presidents and Secretaries. 


A meeting of a similar nature took place in 
the public school-house of San Francisco, on 
the 21st December, 1848. Dr. John Townsend 
was called to the chair, William C. Clark and 
J. C. Ward elected Vice-Presidents, and Wil- 
liam S. Smith and S. 8. Howison appointed 
secretaries. 

A committee was appointed to draw up a 
preamble and resolutions, which were appointed 
to be received on the following day. 

The preamble was, in substance, much the 
same as that of the meeting at San José. The 
following were the resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
meeting, it is the right and the duty of the in- 
habitants of California to form a provisional 
government, which, while it aims to advance 
the interests, preserve the lives and property, 
and protect the rights of the people who live 
under it, will not conflict with or injure the 
rights which the government of the United 
States may have acquired by the treaty of 
peace. 

2. Resolved, That we hailed with joy the 
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intelligence that henceforth this soil was to be 
protected by the flag of freedom, and that this 
country was to participate in the blessings of 
education, liberty and law; that we are ready 
to accept and abide by a proper form of terri- 
torial government, whenever the United States 
Congress will vouchsafe us that mercy and 
consideration; and that we deeply regret 
their inactivity in regard to, and their igno- 
rance of our wants, which has forced upon us 
the necessity of establishing a provisional gov- 
ernment for the protection of our firesides and 
lives. 

3. Resolved, That we concur in the senti- 
ments and spirit of the meeting in favor of a 
provisional government which was recently 
held in the Pueblo de San José, and that we 
recommend to the inhabitants of California that 
they hold meetings and elect delegates to rep- 
resent them in a convention to be assembled 
at the Pueblo de San José, on Monday, the 
4th day of March, 1849, at 10 o'clock, a. M., 
for the purpose of drafting and preparing a 
form of provisional government; and that, in 
our opinion, such form of government, when 
prepared, should be submitted to the people, 
that they may determine by ballot whether 
they will or will not adopt it. 

4. Resolved, That this meeting recommend 
to the inhabitants of the town and district of 
San Francisco, that an election be held at the 
school-house in the village of San Francisco, 
on Monday, the 8th day of January, 1849, for 
choosing five delegates to represent them in 
the proposed convention. 

Several other regulatory resolutions were 
proposed as to the appointment of judges of 
election, and of a corresponding committee to 
communicate with the other districts, and the 
preamble and resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously. 

The proceedings were ordered to be printed 
in the Star and Californian. Signed, J. ‘Towns- 
END, President, and by the Vice-Presidents and 
Secretaries. 


We are still without further positive advices 
from California, although the Crescent City 
arrived at New York on Saturday, the 12th 
May. She brought no information as to the 
ulterior proceedings of our brother citizens in 
the new territory of California, with regard to 
the formation of the provisional government 
proposed at the public meetings, of which we 
have above given an account. ‘The steamship 
California had not returned from San Francis- 
co, having been deserted there, not only by her 
crew, but by the engineers and some of her 
officers. A chief engineer has, we have been 
informed, gone on from Panama, and should 
the expected coal arrive at San Francisco 
from Oregon, it may be hoped that the Califor- 
nia will ere long be seen at Panama, as it is 
said there is no lack of seamen on the north- 
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west coast who would rather be employed in 
their usual occupation, particularly as they 
will earn high wages, than in scratching for 
gold on the placers. A _ true sailor, although 
he may enjoy a run on shore for a month or 
two, always yearns to return to the sea, his 
natural element. He says, with Bulwer, 


“ Ye who have dwelt upon the sordid land, 
Amidst the everlasting gloomy war 
Of Poverty with Wealth—ye cannot know 
How we, the wild sons of the ocean, mock 
At men who fret out life with care for Gorn.” 
Sea-Captain. 


A sailor may be tempted for a while to get 
hold of a bag or two of the glittering drops, 
but it will not stay by him; he will spend it as 
lightly as it comes, and then long to be breast- 
ing the waves again in his gallant bark. 

The success of the adventurers in California 
has aroused the attention of the people of the 
various countries of South America, and in- 
formation is being published as to mines in all 
directions, as this is the all-engrossing ques- 
tion of the day. We extract the following 
from the New York Herald of the 13th May. 
It appeared in the shape of a letter published 
in Et Commercio of Lima, of the 31st March: 

“T take the opportunity of communicating 
to you the substance of a conversation which 
passed between General O’Brien and several 
of his countrymen on board the last English 
packet on her way from Valparaiso to Callao. 
{t appears that General O’Brien sojourned, dur- 
ing several months of the year 1829, at the prin- 
cipal mines of Contogo Soco, where he learnt 
from an old miner, Don Marcos Lisboa, that in 
the vicinity of Paurcartambo there were some 
hills that were perfect masses of gold, and 
within twenty leagues of the river Nierto Abajo 
there were immense plains and washings of 
gold without end; that in the year 1754 the 
Portuguese arrived there with over one hun- 
dred laborers, but that in a short time upwards 
of one thousand Indians assembled and massa- 
cred every one of them inone night; not one soul 
escaped. General O’Brien did not fail to pay 
attention to this information, and resolved to 
enter this territory by the way of the valley of 
Paurcartambo in preference to going through 
Brazil, the distance by the latter route being so 
great. 

In the year 1834-5, General O’Brien made 
two journeys to the valleys, and in 1835 pre- 
pared an expedition well provided with all those 
kinds of goods best calculated to please savage 
Indians. 

He started from Cuzco, accompanied by one 
servant, a muleteer, and a miner ; he performed 
the journey, and returned to Cuzco in five 
months, and only brought back a handkerchief 
full of sand, which was washed at the mint of 
Cuzco. It proved very rich. 

The resuit of his journey was published at 
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the time in the Cuzco papers, and he had in- 
terviews with General Gamarra, at which he 
offered to pay off the national debt of Peru 
within three years. The country was at this 
juncture plunged’ into a civil war, and on this 
account the enterprise was abandoned, and 
General O’Brien returned to Europe. 

P. S. General O’Brien stated that he could 
find gold enough there in one week to load one 
hundred men of war. 

(We hope the General did not mean Portu- 
guese menof war. It certainly is singular 
that he has not returned there on his own ac- 
count since 1835.—Ep. Heratp.) 

While reading the foregoing we remem- 
bered having in our ago a work in which 
General, then Colonel, O’Brien is mentioned 
in connection with the mines of Peru. It is 
entitled Memoirs of General Miller in the Ser- 
vice of Peru, and was published in London, in 
1829, by Longman & Co, 

Speaking of Colonel O’Brien, the author 
says: “ This officer, by birth an Irishman, has 
displayed a noble and disinterested enthusiasm, 
during ten years of active service in the cause 
of South American independence, equalled only 
by his courage and humanity, which have ac- 
quired universal esteem for him.” 

We will give an instance of his disipterest- 
edness from the same work : 

“Captain O’Brien, aid-de-camp to San 
Martin, was sent with a detachment of cavalry 
in pursuit of the fugitives from the field of 
Chacabuco, towards Valparaiso. He made 
some prisoners at the Cuesta del Prado, and 
amongst the baggage also taken there, the 
Captain found two alforjas or wallets contain- 
ing one thousand seven hundred doubloons, 
(twenty-four thousand dollars,) which treasure 
he sent to San Martin, who caused them to be 
placed in the public treasury. The gallant 
and disinterested O’Brien received a letter of 
thanks from the supreme government.” 

We have been induced to insert this anec- 
dote to show that notwithstanding the witti- 
cism of the editor of the Herald, it is not to be 
wondered at that a man so personally disinter- 
ested as O’Brien, although he might have 

wished to pay the debts of the Peruvian gov- 
ernment by working the placers and mines of 
Paurcartambo, did not seek to enrich himself. 
Besides which, the continued differences which 
had sprung up between Bolivia and Peru 
would have prevented his plan being carried 
out. 

There is another paragraph in General Mil- 
ler’s Memoirs, which we extract, as it tends to 
elucidate the nature of the placers of Cali- 
fornia. It would appear that wherever the 
cloud-capped Andes show their snowy heads 
that gold is to be found streaming at their 
feet. 

“The gold washings, or lavaderos, of Tipu- 
ani, in the province of Larecaja, are about 





sixty leagues northeast of the city of La Paz. 
The gold is found in three streams, which de- 
scend from that part of the cordillera called 
Ancoma, which is always covered with snow. 
These lavaderos have been worked from the 
time of the Incas, as is proved by implements 
occasionally embedded in the alluvial soil; and 
what shows the tact and intelligence of the 
ancient Peruvians is, that this has invariably 
occurred in places which have proved to be 
most productive. Gold, in pepitas, or grains, 
is found ten or twelve yards below the surface, 
in a stratum of clay from one to two yards in 
thickness. Its quality is twenty-three and a 
half carats. The working of the lavaderos is 
done by manual labor. The pits are kept free 
of water by means of buckets, although the 
mountains are covered with fine timber trees, 
and pumps could easily be made. The climate 
is hot, and agues are prevalent. The lava- 
deros cease at the point where the river Tipu- 
ani takes the name of Beni, and where it 
becomes navigable for boats till it joins the 
waters of the Amazon. 

“The aboriginal inhabitants of Peru are 
gradually beginning to experience the benefit 
which has been conferred upon them by the 
repeal of ancient oppressive laws. In the dis- 
tricts that produce gold, their exertions will be 
redoubled, for they now work for themselves. 
They can obtain this precious metal by merely 
scratching the earth, and, although the collec- 
tion of each individual may be small, the ag- 
gregate quantity thus obtained will be far from 
inconsiderable.” 

The arrival] of gold from California continues 
through various channels, some coming over- 
land, some by whalers from the Pacific, some 
by the Isthmus of Panama, and considerable 
sums find their way to Europe by the British 
steamers. 

The following statement we have copied 
from the New York Herald,as many of our 
readers must feel interested in this subject : 


* ARRIVALS OF CALIFORNIA GOLD. 


Boston, March 26, ship Tzar, from 
Honolulu, : 

Boston, March 26, ship Crusader, 
from Valparaiso, 

Via Chagres, by Lieut. Loeser, 

“ * by Mr. Carter, 

in small lots, 

Overland at St. Joseph, Missouri, 

Ship Colchis, at New London, ‘ 

Ship Mount Wallarton, at N. Bedford, 

Bark Alice, at Cold Spring, , 

Receipts at New Orleans, 

Ship 8S. Robertson, at Fairhaven, 

Ship Franklin, Holmes’ Hole, . 

Ship Sophia Walker, Boston, 

Ship Typee, at Stonington, 


$100,000 


55,000 
20,000 
30,000 
5,000 
10,000 
5,000 
20,000 
4,000 
20,000 
15,000 
5,000 
52,000 
4,500 


se te 


— 


Total receipts, . . $345,500 
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Arrivals at London up to April 14, $300,000 |“ President Taylor's course is an open and 
By whale-ship at Talcahuano from | straightforward one: to watch over the in- 
San Francisco, . . 300,000 | terests of the whole country ; to administer the 
Whale-ship Uncas, on the way to New | government on true republican principles, follow- 
Bedford from the Sandwich Islands, 50,000 | ing inthe footsteps of Washington. He may be 
Sloop of war Lexington, at Valpa- regarded as the head of the great conservative 
Taiso, . . 200,000 | party in the Union, and to judge from all the 
Schooner at Mazatlan, March 14, . 240,000 | actions of his life, will administer the govern- 
Arrivals in France, reported by French ment with a degree of wisdom and justice 
papers, ‘ 4,000 | which promises the most auspicious results to 
Whale-ship at Rio, from S. Francisco, 40,000 | our country. Let, then, the friends of the 
March 28, British steamer Peru, at Union, and all who feel an interest in the 
Panama, . 350,000 | honor and prosperity of the whole country, 
April 28, ship Cosmopolite, at Hav re, 10,000 | rally round his administration.” 
British ship Calypso, from Mazatlan, 


WHIG DOCTRINE CONCERNING FARMING OUT 
PUBLIC OFFICES. 





Total shipments, . ; . $2,432,988 


So far as heard from, tne shipments amount | The principle should never be departed from 
to more than two and a half millions of dollars, | by any administration of the government, that 
all from the diggings of 1848. The British | no stnecures will be allowed in any office. Who- 
steamer Peru, at Panama, on the 28th of | ever is appointed to an office should be, at least 
March, from Callao, had on board $750,000 in | prima facie, qualified to perform the duties of 
gold and silver, of which $350,000 was Cali- | it. When in the office, he should be not only 
fornia gold. The British ship Calypso, from | expected to discharge the duties the law intends 
Mazatlan for London, had on board $1,000,000, | he shall discharge, but those who have a super- 
of which $80,000 was California gold. Mr. intending control over him should see that he 
Sewerkrop’s gold is on board this ship. The | does perform them. 
brig at Hong Kong will be recollected as the The fact that an office is established by law 
vessel the crew of which mutinied. Of the | is conclusive, so far as the office and the officer 
gold on board the ship Sophia Walker, at Bos- | are concerned, that the public interest requires 
ton, $40,000 was the proceeds of the sale of | it should be established. This being so, it fol- 
the ship Huntress, at San Francisco. This | lows, necessarily, that the duties of it should 
statement must astonish those who have con- | be performed, and by those who are appointed 
sidered the California gold stories all moon- | by the proper authority to perform them. An 
shine, and be a source of some satisfaction to | office is a public trust. Each one requires 
to those who have engaged largely in the | peculiar abilities in the holder of it. To give it 
California trade, and those who have friends | to a man is evidence that the appointing power 
and relatives on the way to that distant region. | has confidence that he possesses those abilities. 
We see by this that more than two and a half | It is more: it is evidence that he is relied upon 
millions of dollars have been distributed over | to exert them to perform the duties of the 
the world, inthe space of a few months,and so | office. And second only to the question of 
much added to the currency at large, the pro- | ability, but not less important to it in the esti- 
duct of the labor of a few hundred men, in a | mation of the law, is the presumption that to 
country almost unknown previous to the dis- | appoint a man to a public office is an endorse- 
covery of its mineral wealth. What cannot | ment, by the appointing power, of his charac- 
we expect when it becomes populated with the | ter for trustworthiness, faithfulness, and res- 
Anglo-Saxon race.” pectability. ‘The man who has not these to 

A commercial house of New York, having | back his application, no matter what may be 
the best opportunities for correct information, | his ability, is unworthy of public trust, and 
has stated to us that the shipments of gold | should not receive it. The public officer should 
from California, since its occupation by our | go into his office with clean hands; and he 
forces, have amounted to $3,500,000. should know that, whilst this character is neces- 

We copy the following very just remarks on | sary to all who may hope for an appointment, 
the conduct of General Taylor, from the Boston | it is also essential to keep him in office when 
Journal, in reply to the assertions cast upon | he is in. 
him by the “ Free Soil” members of the Mas- ‘The man who performs the duties of a pub- 
sachusetts legislature : lic officer ought to be one to whom the govern- 


for London, ; 80,000 We have copied the following article from 
Reported at Sandwich Islands, ooh te | the Baltimore Patriot. It _is very sensibly 
shipped, 350,000 | Written, and to the point. Should such trans- 
American bark Tasso, from San Di- | actions be permitted, or even winked at, by our 
ego, 3,968 0z., . 63,488 | government, every description of abuse would 
Brig at Hong Kong Seann' Seedurichn | creep into our public offices. 

Islands, ‘ . ° . . 200,000 | 

| 

| 
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ment looks, and who is responsible to the 
government as the man in whom the confi- 
dence of the appointing power has been placed. 

This is the principle upon which every 
officer should be appointed, and upon the fulfil- 
ment of which alone he can hold his place. 
The remedy for any departure from it is in the 
hands of the executive. The public, of all 
parties, will not be slow in supporting and de- 
fending those who may apply the remedy in 
its fullest effect. 

But it is not sufficient for public justice that, 
as in such a case as this in New York, where 
a public officer has sold his office or farmed it 
out, transferring the emoluments of it to 
another for a round sum, or stipulating for the 
payinent of a stated amount regularly—it is 
not sufficient for the security of the public that 
a removal should be the only consequence of 
such a proceeding. 

When our public offices may, with impunity, 
be put up for sale to the highest bidder, and 
the public conscience not be shocked at it, we 
shall have reached that point in political cor- 
ruption which only can be reached by a govern- 
ment debased, and by a people devoid of private 
virtue. Other republics and other republicans 
have been charged with this vice. We should 
show that it can never be justly charged upon 
us, as a government or a people, by our taking 
measures to punish those who attempt to prac- 
tise it. 


A New Banrcain.—The Free Soilers, so 
called, of the Western Reserve of Ohio have, 
at a late convention held at Cleveland, made 
an assignment of all their stock in trade in 
favor of a new firm, which is to go by the 
name of the Free Democracy. 

The convention is styled, in the report of its 
roceedings, the “Convention of the Free 
emocracy ;” and we are indebted to the 

Cleveland Herald for the following insight 
into the process of conversion of the good-will 
of the apostate Whigs of that part of Ohio to 
the benefit of a Free Democracy : 

“ Yesterday [May 2] was the day fixed upon 
by those who have heretofore had the destinies 
of the some time Free Soil party in their keep- 
ing for a review of the progress of the great 
principles lying at the bottom of their organiza- 
tion, and for a re-examination of the planking 
of the Buffalo platform. To this eventful day, 
with mach anxiety, had the two wings of this 
great party been for a long time looking. In 
the morning the convention organized, and.ap- 
pointed a committee on resolutions, at the head 
of which was the Hon. Mr. Giddings. Upon 
the re-assembling of the convention in the 
afternoon, the report of this committee was 
read, accepted, and adopted. By design, as it 


afterwards appeared from the statements of 


Mr. Giddings, the terms ‘Free Soilers’ and 
‘Free Democracy’ had both been used in the 





course of these resolutions. The first, how- 
ever, grated upon the ear of Dr. Finney, and 
he moved to reconsider the vote on the adop- 
tion of the resolutions, for the purpose of hav- 
ing it expurgated, and the term ‘Free De- 
mocracy’ substituted for that of ‘ Free Soilers’ 
wherever the same occurred. This motion, 
by a pretty close vote, failed. The Doctor, 
however, was not to be baflled thus: he im- 
mediately moved that the secretary be in- 
structed to report the resolutions for publica- 
tion, with the substitutions made as above 
indicated, and as the proceedings of the ‘ Free 
Democracy.’ This gave rise to some sparring 
between the brethren of the ‘ Free’ household. 
Giddings was for harmony and conciliation ; 
Hitchcock for the latter clause of the motion ; 
Atkins for the whole; and Briggs desired the 
Doctor to remember that they could not con- 
sent te yield everything. ‘The Doctor was 
tart, and very much disposed to push the Whig 
Free Soilers to the wall. The vote was at 
length taken, and the Doctors were triumphant. 
From that moment thenceforth the ‘ Free Soil’ 
party was no more, its existence being merged 
in the ‘ Free Democracy.’ ” 

This convention then solemnly resolved, 
amongst other things, as follows : 

“That the Free Democrats of the Western 
Reserve will firmly adhere to the principles 
proclaimed at Buffalo, August 10, 1848, and at 
Columbus, December 29, 1848. 

“ That, discarding all alliance with any other 
party, we will court a union with all men upon 
these principles for the sake of freedom.” 

Jt must be a source of sincere satisfaction 
to all true friends of the Constitution that these 
persons, who abandoned the Whig party and 
its principles at (and for some time before) the 
late Presidential election, have at length thrown 
off all disguise, openly renounced the name of 
Whuic, “ discarded” all alliance with any other 
party than the “ Democracy,” and, with a des- 
titution of principle without precedent in the 
history of parties in our day, cast out their net 
to catch all men of any principles whatever 
who will join them upon theirs. “ We will 
court an union,” says their resolution, “ with 
all men upon these principles.” 

The following resolution shows that the real 
object of this new coalition is to unite with the 
coalition of an opposite complexion in the com- 
mon purpose of embarrassing, and finally over- 
throwing, the present Whig administration : 

“ Resolved, That, as eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, we will trust no man who is 
not openly and avowed/y, in act and in word, 
for freedom; and that we cannot, under these 
circumstances, support any party, or the Presi- 
dent of any party, who is not thus open and 
decided.” 

The italics of the above resolution are copied 
from the official account of the proceedings. 
From this brazen proclamation of factious 
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motives for the re-baptism of these partisans 
calling themselves “ Free Soilers” in Ohio, it 
is plain that, if President Taylor desires the 
support of those men for his administration, he 
must become not only in his heart, but “ out- 
wardly,” and “in act and word,” an Abolition- 
ist. President Tay!or will, we have no doubt, 
to this proposition to him to abandon his colors 
and surrender the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, (which he has sworn before the whole 
people to preserve, protect, and defend,) reply 
in the same spirit as he did to the summons of 
Sania Anna on the field of Buena Vista. He 
will “beg leave to decline acceding to their 
request” to surrender either his post or his 
principles “at discretion.” 


At this moment, when arguments are so rife 
as to the principles of Free Trade, and the at- 
tention of politicians and commercial men is 
turned towards the means for increasing the 
trade and prosperity of our country, we think 
it will be acceptable to publish the following 
extract from an article which appeared in the 
National Intelligencer. 


EXCHANGES WITH EUROPE.—BALANCE OF 
TRADE. 


China is unquestionably a wealthy country, 
and it is the general opinion it has become so 
by always exporting more than it imports. 
Certain it is, China has a very large annual 
balance against the United States, which bal- 
ance is usually liquidated by bills on London, 
which are equivalent to coin. <A cargo of cot- 
ton fabrics, lead, ginseng, &c., for Canton, 
costs about one-third of the value of a cargo of 
teas, silks, &c., from Canton. Brazil is re- 
garded as a prosperous country ; and, as to her 
trade with us, it is well known that the bal- 
ance is in her favor, which we pay by bills on 
London. A cargo of flour for Rio costs but 
half as much as the return cargo of coffee. 
The island of Cuba is rich, and we have no 
doubt its exports exceed its imports ; we cer- 
tainly import more from Cuba than we export 
to her. 

As to Great Britain, we all know that she 
employs her industry and regulates her reve- 
nue laws in such a manner as to make her ex- 
ports exceed her imports. If England had not 
always acted wisely in this respect, London 
night not have been the pivot on which the 
great financial concerns of the world revolve. 

But to come nearer home. Suppose we 
were to be guilty of the folly of importing in 
one year two hundred millions worth of for- 
cign goods against exports to the amount of 
only one hundred millions of dollare, would not 
there be a balance against us of one hundred 
millions, which balance, if punctually paid, 
would require about all the coin in the coun- 
try, and leave the sub-treasury, the banks, and 
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all hands with nothing but the bag to hold? 
Such would be the result, if the banks, under 
the circumstances, were to continue specie 
payments. The large imports under the tariff 
of 1846 would have been disastrous to us but 
for the famine in Ireland, which caused our 
exports to increase in one year about fifty mil- 
lions of dollars ; and this, turning the balance 
of trade in our favor, gave us a large amount 
of foreign coin. We all remember that, for 
two or three years preceding the passage of 
the tariff of 1842, the business of the whole 
country was much depressed, nay, almost pros- 
trate. That tariff, though not perfect, came 
with healing on its wings; all branches of bu- 
siness, industry, &c., gradually revived, and in 
one year we were all prosperous and contented. 
During that year we imported nearly twenty- 
five millions of coin, and of course, the balance 
of trade was in our favor. In the month of 
May, 1837, every bank from the city of New 
York to the city of New Orleans suspended 
specie payments, causing “confusion worse 
confounded,” an unexampled number of fail- 
ures among merchants and others, paralyzing 
the business in every section of the Union, and 
reducing materially the value of everything ex- 
cept coin. Some estimated the depreciation in 
all descriptions of property at two or three 
hundred millions of dollars. Now, what was 
the cause of all this trouble, all thisloss? We 
answer, unhesitatingly, the previous enormous 
imports of foreign goods; and to substantiate 
this, we call to the witness-stand every practi- 
cal native American merchant in all the cities 
from New York to New Orleans. They will 
testify to the fact that the balance of trade was 
greatly against us; sterling advanced much 
above par, and then followed the run of the 
banks of New York for coin to remit to Europe 
to pay importers’ debts; and this run would 
have continued till their vaults were nearly 
exhausted, if they had not prudently suspended 
payment. But if our exports for two or three 
years prior to 1837 had been more than our 
imports, or even equal, “ it must have followed 
as the night the day,” that the terrible revul- 
sion to which we allude, would not have oc- 
curred. In connection with this subject, we 
use the occasion to remark that the tables on 
record at Washington are not reliable. For 
example, the returns of the custom-houses 
show simply the supposed value or cost of the 
exports, which, we know, frequently lose 
money, occasionally from fifteen to thirty per 
cent. The truth 1s, tables give only an out- 
line; it is the price of sterling bills that indi- 
cates whether the balance of trade is for or 
against us; if in our favor, sterling will be 
below par; if against us, sterling will be above 
par. In either case the coin will move sooner 
or later, by influx or reflux, till sterling gets to 
par value, which is about 8} per cent. pre- 
mium. 
42 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Evrops is still in an unquiet, feverish state. 
From all appearances the despots, the crowned 
heads of Europe, will extinguish every spark 
of liberty. France, republican France, is 
arming to put down freedom. M. Barrot pre- 
sented a bill which he asked the Assembly im- 
mediately to act upon, appropriating $240,000 
to defray the expenses of a military expedition 
from the port of Toulon to Civita Vecchia. A 
violent debate ensued, but the bill finally passed, 
Ledru Rollin eloquently alluded to the French 
armies of former times, that fought and con- 
quered on Italian soil—to Rivoli, Lodi, Castig- 
lione—and placed in mortifying contrast the 
course of Louis Napoleon in Italy, with that of 
Napoleon the Great. “ Let me tell you, sir, 
memories like these are not to be trifled with. 
It is dangerous to put in their immediate pres- 
ence the humiliation of to-day. Who can tell 
you that the French soldier upon Italian soil, 
charged as he will be with the electricity of 
liberty, will obey the orders, stifling and re- 
pressive, which you will impose upon him ?— 
that this soldier, become a reflecting citizen, 
will submit to be the silent, blind, unquestion- 
ing executioner of your behests.” This speech 
produced overwhelming shouts of “bravo” 
from the Left. The expedition is composed 
of 14,000 men, commanded by General Oud- 
inot, a son of one of Napoleon’s marshals of 
that name. Frangois Arago, Pierre Bona- 
parte, Cavaignac, Henri Bertrand, Dupont 
(del Eure,) George Lafayette, and Lamartine, 
voted against the bill. M. Guizot has ad- 
dressed a letter to the electors of the depart- 
ment of Calvados. It is anti-republican in its 
tone. It is difficult to tell from this letter what 
M. Guizot wants. He talks a great deal about 
the organization of the friends of order. He 
wishes the three parties, Imperialists, Bourbon- 
ists, and Orleanists, to forget their differences, 
and unite for the sake of order. After their 
victory over the common enemy, their private 

references may be set forth—but not till then. 
This is very good, certainly. M. Guizot writes 
—‘“f have toiled long to establish the consti- 
tutional monarchy.’ (Does he mean the con- 
stitutional monarchy of Louis Philippe?) “I 
do not regret to-day the having maintained 
from 1814 to 1848 that the constitutional 
monarchy is the form of government best 
suited to France. I do not pretend that, in 
pursuing my policy, I have committed no mis- 
take, that 1 have always done just what should 
have been done; but I remain profoundly con- 
vinced that that policy is good—essentially 





good—good for liberty as for order, for progress 
as for security ; for the grandeur of our coun- 
try in its external relations and its prosperity 
within. My convicticn and my honor alike 
command me to remain faithful to that policy 
in victory or in defeat.” He speaks of the 
prosperity of France during the thirty-four 
years preceding the revolution of February, 
and then draws upon his imagination for the 
following rigmarole—* Suddenly in one day, 
in one hour, ail this was swept away, like the 
richest harvests before the storm or the confla- 
gration ; and now it is for the elementary prin- 
ciples of society—for property, for family, for 
repose, for life itself, that France is watching 
and struggling with so much effort. And she 
hardly succeeds. She is powerless to leave 
the abyss into which she has fallen. It is all 
she can do to keep from sinking to the bottom. 
But the party of order is appearing. May it 
strengthen and grow. May it be sent mighty 
into the next Assembly. No one may say 
what the future will bring forth; perhaps 
events now regarded as impossible. Dut what- 
ever comes, if the great and natural party of 
order rallies and is firm, salvation is sure.” 

The British have gained a decisive victory 
over the Sikhs at Goojerat, on the 2Ist of 
February last. Lord Gough's army amounted 
to nearly 25,000 men, with 100 guns. The 
Sikhs in all numbering some 60,000, though 
perhaps not half of them deserved the name of 
soldiers, with sixty guns, of which fifty-six 
were eight pounders and under. The heavy 
guns of the British soon silenced the fire of 
the enemy, and they then charged and chased 
them some eight or ten miles. The British 
lost five officers and ninety-two men killed, and 
twenty-four officers and 682 men wounded. 

At a grand banquet given to Richard Cob- 
den, Esq., at Wakefield, on the 12th of April, 
the great champion of free trade, while speak- 
ing of the waste of public money by England, 
in her colonial dependencies, thus appeals to 
the example of our government— 


“Asasample of what is expended in these 
matters, I may mention that there are five colo- 
nial governors in the North American colonies, 
whose salaries amount to £17,000 per year. The 
United states have thirty governors—thirty im- 
perial sovereigns—and they receive £14,300 a 
year. Again, take the case of the last appoint- 
ment of the United States, of a governor to Cali- 
fornia, at £600 a year. And we have appointed 
a governor to Labuan, and given him £2,000 a 
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year. We have in Canada, at this moment, about 
eight or nine thousand troops—that is, in our 
North American colonies ; and it appears by the 
last American Almanac, that their standing 
army amounts to about as great a number as our 
troops in the North American colonies. We have 
two millions of inhabitants—they have twenty 
millions. You pay the whole of the troops and 
their commissariat. 

“And now just let me ask you to consider 
what the effect of that drain of money upon the 
country is; for I have a strong feeling that we 
never consider the effect upon the prosperity of 
the country produced by this enormous outlay 
for unproductive services. It is the same thing 
to you to send money to pay for those eight 
thousand troops in the British North American 
colonies, as it would be if the United States 
were to make a conquest of this country, and 
insist upon a subsidy every year to pay for their 
army. Now, I have a strong feeling that, with 
regard to our pauperism, and with regard to our 
crime, atid every thing that tends to obstruct our 
business by the imposition of customs and excise 
duties, we do not consider sufficiently the effect 
of that unproductive outlay upon our warlike 
establishments. [Cheers.] Every country is now 
staggering to its foundation under the weight of 
those establishments. 

“The most enlightened man in France assured 
me—Michel Chevalier, one of the most accom- 
plished political economists of the day, and one 
of the most courageous of men, too, for he dared 
to enunciate his opinions in the face of the Red 
Republicans—he calculated that if all the money 
which France had spent since the peace upon her 
armaments and fortifications, over and above 
that spent for the same objects by the United 
States, had been laid out in France as it has 
been in the United States, it would have given 
them as many steamboats and as many miles of 
navigable canal and railway as there are in the 
United States, with all the consequent amount 
of employment and the vast means of reproduc- 
tive power which would have been consequent 
upon it. [Hear and cheers.] What Michel Che- 
valier calculates for France, I caleulate for Eng- 
land. You cannot support our social and eco- 
nomical condition with this serious waste for 
that unproductive service. [ Hear, hear.]” 


Hon. H. E. Stantey, a young son of Lord 
Stanley, who has just passed his majority, 
was most unexpectedly notified by the Amer- 
ican journals, while travelling in this country 
last winter, that he had been elected to Par- 
liament by the borough of Lynn, in place of the 
late Lord George Bentinck. He hastened 
home, took his seat in March, and during the 
late recess made a visit to his constituents, 
who gave him a cordial reception. After 
thanking them for the honor, he entered into 
an exposition of his political opinions, and 
among other things, avowed himself to be 
strenuously opposed to the repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws, and in favor of the old system of 
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protection to Home Industry ; and thus refers 
to the United States— 


“ T speak only of the general question of pro- 
tection, and I say I will do my utmost to oppose 
this free-trade system. I will oppose it as a new, 
untried, and hazardous experiment, never yet 
sanctioned as a principle of government by any 
nation of the world, not warranted by the prac- 
tice of the present day of the continental nations 
of Europe, and which, having been tried and 
adopted on the other side of the Atlantic, has, 
upon adoption and deliberate trial, been rejected 
—or is at this moment being rejected—by the 
practical commercial sagacity of the United 
States of America. [Vehement applause] I 
oppose it for the sake of the manufacturer him- 
self, who, whatever present gain he may imagine 
to make by it, will find that in the destruction of 
the home market, he has lost a customer whose 
custom was infinitely more valuable than the 
precarious and fluctuating demand of the fo- 
reigner. [Hear, hear.] I oppose it for the sake 
of the commercial empire of Great Britain, [hear ;] 
for the sake of those great commercial depend- 
encies which are scattered all over the world, 
and which are attached to you by feelings of 
loyalty which no acts of misgovernment have 
yet had the power to destroy, but which you are 
now doing all in your power to disjoin and 
separate from the mother country, when you de- 
prive them of those commercial privileges and 
that protection which they ought to share in con- 
nection with yourselves, and treat them as 
foreign nations, alien in language and in race. 
[Loud cries of hear.] And, lastly, I oppose it 
for the sake of the great agricultural interests of 
England. [Cheers.] I oppose it for the sake of 
the farmers of England, whom, enterprising and 
energetic as I believe them to be, weighed down 
by a burden of debt the heaviest this world has 
ever known, you are proposing to subject to an 
unfair and unnatural competition with the un- 
taxed labor, the boundless territory, and the 
virgin soil of the Western States of America. 
[Loud cheers.] I have visited that country, and 
I speak from personal knowledge of its agricul- 
tural resources, and I know that I speak the 
opinion of every Western farmer and merchant 
when I tell you that in a few years they will be 
able to send wheat into this country at a price 
below 40s. a quarter, and probably below 
35s.” [Hear.] 


The Hungarians are still successful against 
the Austrians. Prince Windischgratz has re- 
signed the command in Hungary, and General 
Welden has succeeded him. It looks as if this 
war might prove the basis of a Polish revolu- 
tion. Welden has been defeated in a general 
battle, with the loss of twenty guns and two 
thousand prisoners. The statement, however, 
has been denied. Germany is still in a state of 
great confusion. The Prussian government is 
said to have obtained the assent of a few of the 
small states, such as Hesse Cassel], Brunswick, 
and Weimar, to the assumption of the imperial 
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dignity by the king; but these form a small 
part of the states of Germany. Austria is, of 
course, violently opposed toa plan which would 
transfer the imperial dignity from the House of 
Hapsburg to that of Brandenburg; and Ba- 
varia, the third state in Germany for popula- 
tion and influence, is scarcely less so. Both 
France and Russia are strongly opposed to the 
change. All these difficulties might perhaps 
be got over, if the smaller states of Germany 
were unanimous in favor of the union with 
Prussia. But this is not the fact. Hanover, 
whose assent is essential to the carrying out of 
the scheme, is not likely to give it; and Sax- 
ony has too strong a sense of what it has to do 
in the way of reconstituting the German Em- 
pire on the basis proposed at Frankfort. Hos- 
tilities between Denmark and Prussia are still 
continued without any marked preponderance 
on either side. The German troops have en- 
tered Jutland. 

Lord John Russell has had an interview 
with the Irish members in Downing street. 
The object proposed by Lord John in calling 
the meeting, was to obtain the views of the 
Irish members, or their majority, on the pro- 
posed measure for extending the property and 
income tax to Ireland, as a substitute for the 
rate in aid. In the course of his address to 
the members, Lord John Russell said— 


“T should not, however, act fairly, and fully 
explain the intentions of the Government, if I 
were not to say, that according to all the inform- 
ation which we have collected, both in the past 

ear and the present year, with respect to an 
income and property tax upon the same classes 
and to the same amount as in England, if we 
were to make that proposition, we should feel it 
necessary to accompany it with other proposi- 
tions with respect to taxation in Ireland. When 
Iso speak, I may at once. declare that I do not 
conceive that there would be an objection in 
point of justice to the extension of the assessed 
taxes to Ireland, but I do think there would be 
an insuperable objection in point of wisdom and 
expediency. The proposition I should make, 
would not be an extension to Ireland of the as- 
sessed taxes, but we should, if we proposed to 
assent to Mr. Herbert's proposition for the exten- 
sion of the income and property tax to Ireland, 
hold ourselves at liberty to propose an extension 
to Ireland of other taxes which are now paid in 
Great Britain, and which are not paid in Ireland 
now, to a certain amount. The whole amount 
would not be more than we now expect to raise 
by the rate in aid.” 


On the next day the following resolution was 
adopted by the Irish members, and sent to Lord 
John Russell— 


“That, as a body, we are not prepared to 
pledge ourselves to the adoption of any particular 
tax to be imposed upon Ireland. We are not 
unwilling to discuss any proposal for this pur- 





pose, upon its own merits, in the House of Com- 
mons ; but without hearing the arguments which 
might be adduced upon the question, and ascer- 
taining the capability of Ireland to bear increased 
taxation, we could not be in a position to answer 
for our constituencies; and must, therefore, ab- 
stain from offering any opinion to the Govern- 
ment, as to the course which it may think proper 
to adopt. 
(Signed) LUCIUS O'BRIEN, 
Chairman.” 


Before the defeat of Charles Albert’s army, 
an insurrection had broken out at Brescia, the 
finest city in Lombardy, after Milan. The 
Austrians advanced upon the city, and took it 
by storm. The resistance of the people was of 
the most desperate character. Barricade after 
barricade was taken. The inhabitants who 
survived entrenched themselves in some 
houses. These houses were set on fire, and 
the inhabitants burnt alive. Brescia has not 
suffered so severely since the year 1512, when 
it was carried by assault by the French, under 
the command of Gaston de Foix. No quarter 
was given, and every man caught bearing arms 
was cut down, and the houses from which 
shots had been fired were burnt, so that Brescia 
resembled a sea of flame. The dead lay in 
heaps in the streets and houses. Genoa is 
quiet. Not much injury was done by the 
bombardment. The twelve leaders of the 
people have all escaped. Avezzana was re- 
ceived on board the Princeton, American 
steamer. On leaving, he published an address 
to the following effect : 


“ GenorsE—The city is again consigned to the 
ancient Government. You know that did not 
depend on me. Genoa rose for a moment, and 
that moment remains as a proof of what the 
people can do when it is in earnest. The insur- 
rection compelled a numerous garrison, strong in 
organization and in position, to capitulate; it 
withstood and kept a whole army at the gates, 
and even now this army does not enter but by 
stipulation with your municipality. Perhaps 
Genoa was capable of doing more—perhaps its 
perseverance would have been able to have 
turned the scale of the destinies of Italy. At all 
events, the nation is grateful to you for the so- 
lemn protest you have made against the dis- 
graceful management of the unfortunate war— 
for the one hour of heroism you have displayed, 
amid the cowardice with which your Government 
has covered the front of Italy in the face of 
pout, Us Genoese! history will long remember 
your barricades. May God render the example 
efficacious and fruitful! As for myself, I thank 
those who fought by my side, and | hope I shall 
see the time when all may be able to show them- 
selves such as you were. The memory, however, 
which I bear with me of the hours of glory, beside 
a pure conscience, and the hope that many 
among you will remember me with affection— 
being sure of always finding in me a man ready 
to die under the banner of liberty and of Italy— 
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is tome a sufficient recompense for all my ex- 
ertions.” 


Sardinia rejects the terms offered by Austria, 
and the two governments are again at issue. 
The war department is making preparations 
to resume hostilities. Forty thousand troops 
are assembling between Alessandria and 
Genoa. The conditions required by Austria 
were such as Piedmont could not listen to. 
They were these—1l. The joint occupation of 
Alessandria, after she should have reduced her 
army. 2. The payment of money equal to 
£5,000,000. 3. That King Victor Emmanuel 
should, of his own authority, modify the stat- 
utes in respect to the law of election, and put 
down the liberty of the press; in a word, vio- 
late the constitution which he had sworn to 
obey but a few days before. 

The Sicilians have everywhere been defeat- 
ed by the Neapolitans. 
without firing a shot. The city of Catania 
made a desperate resistance. It was attacked 
by seaand land. The Swiss, tothe number of 
two thousand five hundred led the van, and 
were supported by two regiments of cavalry, 
and followed by an army of sixteen thousand, 
with forty pieces of cannon. The Catanese 
obstinately fought, but were overpowered by 
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| 
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| ernelty I never witnessed. 
| dying were crowded on each other. 
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numbers. Filangieri, the Neapolitan general, 
gave up the city to sack and fire. The soldiers 
plundered the houses, violated the women, and 
stabbed or shot all they met. The Morning 
Herald has the following account from an eye- 
witness——* The Sicilians fought bravely and 
well the night of Good Friday, till nine o’clock 
on Saturday morning. After the battle we 
landed, and such a scene of carnage and 
The dead and the 
The Ne- 


_apolitans had buried their own dead, but in 


rushing through the streets, seemed to find de- 
moniac pleasure in mutilating the senseless 
clay around them. I saw three soldiers strike 
their bayonets into a poor fellow breathing his 


| last, and numberless were they who lay head- 


| canine ferocity. 
| streets 
Syracuse surrendered | 


less in the streets, the victims of more than 
Catania is in ashes; the 
are encumbered with  half-burned 
rafters; immense Jogs of charred wood oc- 


| cupy, with broken guns and overturned car- 


riages, the place lately teeming with enthu- 
siasm and health. The Sicilian dead lie un- 
buried; the Neapolitans even kick them as 
they pass, plunge into the midst of the nearly 
deserted town, rob, plunder, and destroy, and 
commit every possible atrocity on helpless in- 
nocence or decrepid old age.” 
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The Spy; @ Tale of the Neutral Ground. By 
the Author of the Pilot. Complete in one 
volume. Revised, corrected, and illustrated, 
with a new [ntroduction, Notes, etc., by the 
Author. New York: George P. Putnam, 
155 Broadway. 1849. 


This novel has delighted one generation, and 
will continue to be read by their descendants 
with equal delight; it has never lost its hold on 
the public mind. Who is not familiar with 
Harper, and Fanny Wharton, and Peyton Dun- 
woodie, and Harvey Birch,and Captain Lawton 
of the Virginia horse, and with Dr. Siigreaves, 
and Betty Flanagan, and the old black servant 
Cesar—these are old friends, old dwellers in 
our brain—they are lodged beyond the reach of 
fate. Mr. Potnam is entitled to much credit 
for the beautiful style in which the book ap- 
pears. The paper and type are equally ex- 
cellent, and it is the first of a series of a revised 
edition of Cooper’s works. We sincerely hope 
that Mr. Putnam will be adequately rewarded 
for his untiring enterprise. 


Dahcotah ; or, Life and Legends of the Sioux 
around Fort Snelling. By Mrs. Mary 
EaAsTMAN, with Preface by Mrs. C. M. Kinx- 
LAND. Illustrated by Captain Eastman. 
New York: John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


The materials for this book were gathered by 
Mrs. Eastman during a residence of seven years 
in the immediate neighborhood, nay, in the very 
midst of the once powerful but now nearly dis- 
tinet tribe of Sioux or Dahcotah Indians. Mrs. 
Fastman is the wife of Captain Eastman, and 
daughter of Dr. Henderson, both of the U.S. 
army. She has produced a very interesting 
work, as might have been expected from her 
intimate acquaintance with the customs, super- 
stitions, and leading ideas of these Indians, and 
her object in publishing it being to excite atten- 
tion to the moral wants of the Dahcotahs. The 
drawings of Captain Eastman add much to the 
interest of the book. Mrs. Kirkland supplies a 
very attractive Preface, written with a true, 
Christian spirit; she observes, “In the history 
and character of the aborigines is enveloped all 
the distinct and characteristic poetic material 
to which we, as Americans, have an unques- 
tioned right. Here is a peculiar race, of most 
unfathomable origin, possessed of the qualities 
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which have always prompted poetry, and living 
lives which are to us as shadowy as those of the 
Ossianic heroes ; our own, and passing away— 
while we take no pains to arrest their fleeting 
traits or to record their picturesque traditious. 
Yet we love poetry ; are ambitious of a litera- 


ture of our own, and sink back dejected when 


we are convicted of imitation. Why is it that 
we lack interest in things at home? Sismondi 
has a passage to this effect. ‘ The literature of 
other countries has been frequently adopted by 
a young nation with a sort of fanatical admira- 
tion. The genius of those countries has been 
so often placed before it as the perfect model 
of all greatness and all beauty, every spontane- 
ous movement has been repressed, in order to- 
make room for the most servile imitation; and 
every national attempt to develope an original 
character has been sacrificed to the reproduc- 
tion of something comformable to the model 
which has been always before its eyes.’” Mrs. 
Eastman speaks warmly of the exertions of the 
Rey. Mr. Pond and Dr. Williamson, both mis- 
sionaries among the Sioux. The latter expects 
to pass his life among them. He has a school 
for the children, and many of them read well, 
and on the Sabbath divine service is regularly 
held, and he zealously labors to promote the 
cause of temperance among the Sioux. ‘ Good 
men are sending the Bible to all parts of the 
world. Sermons are preached in behalf of 
fellow-creatures who are perishing in regions 
known only to usin name. And here, within 
reach of comparatively the slightest exertion ; 
here, not many miles from churches and schools, 
and all the moral influences abounding in Chris- 
tian society; here, in a country endowed with 
every advantage that God can bestow, are 
perishing, body and soul, our own countrymen ; 
perishing too from disease, starvation and in- 
temperance, and all the evils incident to their 
unhappy condition. White men, Christian men, 
are driving them back, rooting out their very 
names from the face of the earth, Ah! these 
men seek the country of the Sioux when money 
is to be gained: but how few care for the suf- 
ferings of the Dahcotahs! how few would give 
a piece of money, a prayer, or even a thought, 
toward their present and eternal good! * * * 
Christian exertion is unhappily too much influ- 
enced by the apprehension that little can be done 
for the savage. How is it with the man on his 
Does he 
Mrs. Kirkland finely 


doubt? Does he fail? 


and beautifully sums up —— and aim 
of the book, which was to pre 


ve from destruc- 
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tion such legends and traits of Indian character 
as Mrs. Eastman discovered during her long 
familarity with the Dahcotahs, and nothing can 
be fresher or more authentic than her records, 
taken down from the very lips of the red people 
as they sat round her fire and opened their 
hearts to her kindness. “Sympathy—feminine 
and religious—breathes through these pages, 
and the unaffected desire of the writer to awak- 
en a kindly interest in the poor souls who have 
so twined themselves about her own best feel- 
ings, may be said to consecrate the work. In 
its character of zsthetic material for another age, 
it appeals to our nationality ; while as the effort 
of a reflecting and Christian mind to call public 
attention to the needs of an unhappy race, we 
may ask for it the approbation of all who ac- 
knowledge the duty, “ to teach all nations.” 


Living Orators in America. By E. L. Macoon, | 


New York: Baker and Scribner. 1849. 


This is a work full of energy and interest, 
and imbued with that rare charm, sincerity. 
The contents are, Daniel Webster, the Logician; 
Edward Everett, the Rhetorician ; Henry Clay, 
the Politician ; John C. Calhoun, the Metaphysi- 
cian ; George McDuffie, the Impetuous ; Levin 
Cass, the Courteous; Thomas H. Benton, the 
Magisterial; William C. Preston, the inspired 
Declaimer; Thomas Corwin, the Natural Ora- 
tor. The author has endeavored to maintain 
the strictest impartiality in portraying the dis- 
tinguished personages named in his book. Mr. 
Clay, in a speech at Lexington, in 1842, said, 
“During my public career] have had bitter, 
implacable, reckless enemies. But if I have 
been the object of misrepresentation and un- 
merited calumny, no man has been beloved or 
honored by more devoted, faithful, and enthusi- 
astic friends. I have no reproaches, none to 
make towards my country, which has dis- 
mg and elevated me far beyond what I 
had any right toexpect. I forgive my enemies, 
and hope they may live to obtain the forgive- 
ness of their own hearts.” Mr. Magoon sums 
up Clay’s character and genius in these words— 
“We know that this great statesman of the West 
is bold and indomitable; perhaps he has too 
ardently aspired after both power and popularity, 
but in the main it must be confessed that he 
has made his personal ambition subservient to 

urposes the most magnanimous and grand. 

n debating talent he has been but very rarely 
equalled. In moral enthusiasm, practically 
employed in political and forensic warfare, he 
has never been excelled. A fiery splendor flows 
naturally from his ardent heart, and as it spreads 
over listening multitudes, the effect upon all 
who catch his tones, or comprehend his words, 
is prodigious. The whole nation listens, and 
the millions everywhere who speak our verna- 
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cular, with thrilled bosoms attest the potency of 
his genial style. Others can reason drily, or 
declaim rapidly, but it has been his peculiar 
prerogative more than once to raise the spirit 
of America far beyond the height to which 
any other hero has carried it, imbuing a!! 
classes with the firmest and most impassioned 
patriotism.” 


The Shakspearian Reader ; a collection of the 
most approved Plays of Shakspeare ; carefully 
Revised, with Introductory and Explanator: 
Notes, and a Memoir of the author. Prepared 
expressly for the use of Classes, and the 
Family Reading Circle. By Joun W. 8. 
Hows, Professor of Elocution in Columbia 
College. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
200 Broadway. Geo. 8. Appleton, 164 Ches- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 1849. 


Mr. Hows, believing that Shakspeare’s entire 
works could not be introduced into schools, and 
that the “Selections” “ Beauties,” and “ Ex- 
tracts” found in Class-Readers did not precisely 
meet the wants of a pupil, has endeavored to 
extract the essence of sixteen of Shakspeare’s 
most approved dramas—preserving in each the 
main story entire, by the aid of brief explana- 
tory notes, connecting the selections—and to 
bring his profound moral and intellectual teach- 
ings to bear upon the early mental training of 
the young, and to extend his genial influences 
around the domestic hearth. “ Of the liberties 
I have been compelled to take with my author, 
I scarcely know how to speak with becoming 
propriety. I profess to share the common vene- 
ration entertained for the pure, unmutilated text 
of Shakspeare ; and can estimate at what it is 
worth that ultra fastidiousness, which denoun- 
ces the great ‘ poet of nature’ for having made 
his characters speak agreeably to the spirit of 
his own age. Still, in preparing a selection of his 
works for the express purpose contemplated in 
my design, I have not hesitated to exercise a 
severe revision of his language, beyond that 
adopted in any similar undertaking, ‘ Bowd- 
ler’s Family Shakspeare’ not even excepted ; 
and simply because I practically know the im- 
possibility of introducing Shakspeare as a class 
book, or as a satisfactory reading book for 
families, without this precautionary revision.” 
It appears strange to me that Mr. Hows, and so 
many of the modern writers, spell the name of 
the great bard, Shakspeare instead of Shakes- 
peare. D’Israeli wrote that posterity was even 
in some danger of losing the real name of the 
poet. Inthe days of Shakspeare, and long after, 
proper names were written down as the ear 
caught the sound, or they were capriciously 
varied by the owner. It is not, therefore, strange 
that we have instances of eminent persons 
writing the names of intimate friends and of 
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public characters in a manner not always to be 
recognized. Of this we are now furnished with 
the most abundant evidence, which was not 
sufficiently adverted to in the early times of our 
commentators. The autographs we possess 
of our national bard are unquestionably written 
Shakspere, according to the pronunciation of 
his native town; there the name was variously 
written—even in the same public document— 
but always regulated by the dialectical orthoepy. 
The marriage license of the poet, seamed in 
the Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1836, offers a striking 
evidence of the viciousness of the pronuncia- 
tion, and the utter carelessness with which 
names were written, for there we find it 
Shagspere. That the poet himself considered 
that the genuine name was Shakespeare, ac- 
cordant with his arms, (a spear, the point up- 
ward,) seems certain, notwithstanding his com- 
pliance with the custom of his country ; for his 
* Rape of Lucrece,” printed by himself in 1594, 
in the first edition bears the name of William 
Shakespeare, as also does the “Venus and 
Adonis,” that first heir of his invention; these 
first editions of his juvenile poems were doubt- 
lessly anxiously scrutinized by the youthful 
bard. In the literary metropolis the name was 
so pronounced. Bancroft has this allusion in 
his Epigrams—* To Shakespeare : 


“Thou hast so used thy pen, or shook thy spear, 
That poets startle.” 


The well-known allusion of Robert Greene to 
a shake-scene, confirms the pronunciation. [ 
now supply one more evidence, that of Thomas 
Heywood, the intimate of Shakspeare and his 
brother dramatists ; he, like some others, has 
printed the name with a hyphen, “ Mellifluous 
Shake-speare.” The question resolves itself 
into this—is the name of our great bard to de- 
scend to posterity with the barbaric curt shock 
of Shakspere, the twang of a provincial corrup- 
tion; or, following the writers of the Elizabethan 
age, shall we maintain the restoration of the 
euphony and the truth of the name of Shake- 
speare. 


Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon. By Bayte Sr. Jonny. 
New York: George P. Putnam. London: 
John Murray. 


This is a very pleasant, well-written book, 








The author has an observing eye, and the dis- 
position to make the best of everything. 
Speaking of mid-day halts, he says it is diffi- 
cult to convey an idea of the pleasure they 
afforded us, especially in a tract of country 
consisting of a monotonous expanse, without 
the grandeur of a level plain—exhibiting always 
a limited undefined horizon—and covered for 
the most part with loose stones. Here and there 
a small patch of stunted shrubs springs up from 
a spot to which the winter rains have washed 
down a little soil; but although the camels 
browsed willingly on the tender green extremi- 
ties, our donkeys went about snuffing in vain 
for something to suit their palates. On the 
coast, they greedily devoured the gray lichens, 


| I remember, that covered the ground at some 


places; but here this resource failed them; 
and, as not a single blade of grass ever show- 
ed itself, they were always obliged to wait for 
their periodical supply of beans and chopped 
straw. This was given them by the boys in 
nosebags immediately on our arrival at a camp- 
ing ground; whilst we four set to work mer- 
rily to put up the tent. No true traveller 
expects to have all this done for him. Half 
the enjoyment would have been destroyed if 
other hands had labored whilst we sat lazily 
by. When the tent was up with the door to 
the north, each procured his carpet-bag and his 
cloak to form a temporary divan—a tin of pre- 
served meat was opened—the biscuit-bag was 
visited—a few raw onions, bought at Mudar, 
were added as arclish—a single bottle of 
porter, to be diluted with water into four good 
tumblers, was got ready—the tin plates were 
cleaned; and the frugal meal commenced. 
Lucullus never relished his innumerable dishes 
as we did this humble fare. Though we had 
no picturesque prospect before us, every ac- 
cessory of the scene was romantic. The very 
fact of our having created for ourselves, for a 
moment, a home in the midst of the desert, 
gave a zest toall our comforts. No living 
creature was near that did not belong to us. 
Our beasts of burden were dispersed here and 
there. The Bedawins sat ina group apart; 
our donkey boys enjoyed the shade of the tent 
on the outside. It was as if we had landed on 
a little uninhabited island in the midst of the 
ocean, and had covered it for the first time with 
life. But the signal for departure is given. 
The hours have flown rapidly by. Down with 


the tent—out again into the blazing sun— 
gather the camels--pile up their burdens and 
away.” 











